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By whom the Jonrney to Hadrifl was proJe«te(l; aacT fitfW.i^wa^ 
proposed to the King. ' •' * 

Ok Honday^ th^ 17th of Februaiy, in die yeftr 
1^83, Ku^fJameal. waa alona in Iiia private cabinet 
in the palaee of WlutehaU, «ngaged in penuing a 
despatch, wliich Iie bad jwt xeceived from the Earl 
of Bristol) then ambaaBador-eziraordinarj to iihe 
C<Murt of Madrid. 

Witb tbe appearanee of the monarch the readei 
mocNi be familiär, so it is Boarcelj necessaij to de- 
acribe him, biU we may mention, that on this occar 
sion, as <mi moat otheis., he was ^cased in a black 
ailk donbiet, so thickly padded as to be proof against 
stroke of sword or dagger, This bolstered donbiet 
gave him an air of e:(cessiye and unnatoral corpn- 
1^)67, thongh in realily bis frame was very moagre, 
as was shown by bis legii, while bis hnge bombasted 
trunk-bose greatly impeded bis movements and in- 
ereased the natural nngainliness of bis figore. There 
were more macks of age and decrepitnde abont 
James thaa were warranted by bis years — be was 
then only fifty-seven — bis cbeeks were LolUy^^Vöa^ 

1* 
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ejes blear, bis limbs shrunken, and he tottered in 
bis galt like a feeble old man. His Tzbcle appear- 
ance, indeed, betokened^tbat^bie was well-nigb wom 
out, and such w^|si Ihi^'iogimon entertained of bim by 
the^iiititors,\whby''feeling assured he could not last 
P^ng^,-. ixidi' alreadj begun to pay tbeir devotions to 
rffiö 'rising sun. 

The intelligence conveyed to the king was evi- 
dently far from agreeable to bim. Not only did he 
manifest considerable irritation, as by the aid of a 
powerful pair of glasses he got tbrougb the despatcb, 
bnt at last be threw it down with an oatb — the 
British Solomon, as is well known, swore lustily 
when angered — and exclaimed, "By my sanll 
I will no longer be trifled with. The King of Spain 
is playing me false. I will break off the marriage- 
treaty at once, and recal Bristol." He then seized a 
pen, and adjusting his spectacles, began to indite a 
letier to the ambassador, in which he gave füll vent 
to his displeasure, by no means mincing bis phrases, 
but setting down whatever came nppermost 

While he was thus occupied, the door was 
öpened, and two persons entered the cabinei As 
they were unannounced by the gentleman-usher, 
James, among whose many infirmities deafaess was 
numbered, did not hear them come in, and bis back 
being towards the door, he did not remark tbeir pre- 
sence. So he continued his task, under the impres- 
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sion thal he was alone, ooncoctiDg Ms sentences 
aloud, and thus acqnaintiiig those near him with the 
secrets of bis despatch, as well as diverting them bj 
the coarse endi^ of bis expressions. The foremost 
of tbe two would bave interrapted bim^ but was 
cbecked hj bis companion, wbo wbispered in bis 
ear, ^'Let bim alone. He will never send off tbat 
despatcb." 

Tbe individnal to wbom tbese words were ad- 
dressed, was a young man abont two-and-twenty, 
wbose noble lineaments and dignified deportment 
prodaimed bim of tbe bigbest rank. In fact, be 
looked infinitelj more like a king tban tbe old 
monarcb near wbom be stood. His features were 
cbaracterised by a gravity far beyond bis years, and 
a sbade of melancboly sat upon bis brow, beigbten- 
ing tbe interest inspired by bis bandsome and 
tbongbtfol conntenance. His eyes were large and 
black, bis forebead lofty and capacions, denoting 
tbe possession of a powerful intellect^ wbile bis 
looks breatbed taste and refinement Moustacbes 
and a pointed beard barmonised well witb bis somer 
wbat lengtby visage, and bis dark locks, divided 
above tbe temples, feil down in ringlets npon tbe 
staxcbed lace raff encircling bis tbroat, and wbicb 
seired as a frame to bis comely bead — a bead, once 
Seen, never to be forgotten, His complexion was 
pale, incUning to swartbiness — a bu^ ^i ^\Sk. ^^^^- 
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posed to belong to one of satamhie temperamesii 
He wa» «botet the middle hei^lit, but held hinself 
80» erect that he aeened taUer than be was in leaHty. 
His figure was ftlender, bat perfectljp proportioned, 
«mI Im demeanour, as we fas^e inthnated, foH of 
graoe aad majesty. His babüiments werd of Irbito 
velret, and beeame bim well, the doublet and hofsc 
being poffed witb azure silk, and the mänüü Hned 
with the ssmer 8ta£ Bis sold onuiment was the 
diamond star npon bis eloak. 

In thia striking-looking personage there wiU be 
Htde difficnlty, wet apprefaend^ in recognising Cfaaribs 
Prince of Wale». 

The prince's eompanion was li&ewise rery haaii* 
sotae — handsomer, indeed, than the priace --^ bcrfc 
he lacked the digmtj of manner and singolarly 
highbred look that distingidsbed Charles. He was 
in tbe prime of manhood, being the prinee^s senior 
hf aboirt eight at nine years, and possessed a figare 
et uneqtialled gymmetiy. Well-favonred, howoTer, 
«8 he was in fonn and featnrey bis bangbty mannet 
BMrred the effect of hi» good looks. His magnificenit 
Person needed no embellislmient, jet his attire was 
splettdid, his pink satin donbiet and hose being 
covered with gems, while chains of ktge omnt 
peavls hang from. bis neck down to bis very gkdle, 
which was Ukewise enerosted with pfedons stones. 
To the extraordinary personal advantages we have 
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degcrib^, George YiUierB, Harquis of Buekingham 
— fbr he it vm «^ mdded gieat aoeompÜBlimontiSt 
mental as weU as bodily. CäeuMsighled, keea-witted, 
eloquent^ aad if not leamed or profduad^ ha had aift 
enotigh to hide liia deficiencies. He was expert in 
aU maaly exerciaei; rode better than any oiie at 
eoort, ifim all tbe prkea at die tüt-ymrd, ajid danosd 
mor« graceMly tfaaa gor Waker EaleiglL 

Serea years ago, on Ms £iBt appearanee at ooufft^ 
wliere he was introdnced as a rival to ihe Aea 
reigning £aToiirite» Caxr, £arl of SomeiMt, yotmg 
Villiers'a temarkable graeaB o£ pen^n and captmut^ 
ing tnaimer at once attraeted the king^B motiie> and 
hifl rise was incredibly rapkL FortMUS were 
Uviihed npon him bj the infatnated monareh-, he 
was ennoUed) and eventualis rai^ed to tibie highesi 
posts in the State. To enametate aQ the iikipooftant 
affices with wfaich he had been gcatified hy Ua dot- 
ing maetec would be tediousv bat it may be mei^ 
lioaed^ in oider ta give an idea of bis powdr and 
güeatneds «t tb^ period in qaestiost that he was 
Lord High Admiral of Ikigland^ Lord Werden of 
ike Cinqne Ports, Oonatabk of ih^ Castle of Dorev 
and of the royal Castle of Windsor, Lord Presideol 
of the Council of War, Knight of the Garter^ and 
first minister. Besides all these and maarp ptber 
pOsts and hoaaiurs,. he had a dnkedom ki ex^ 
pectancj. 
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Sinoe bis a^frandiaement, .hoirevw, Backing- 
Iiam's chäracter bad materially changed. Affable at 
first to all, be bad become excessively baugbty and 
domineering, being insolent even to bis rojal master. 
Bonndlessly profuse in expenditor^, and insatiate, 
be well-nigb drained James's cofPers. Bis entm*- 
tainments were süperb, snrpassing in splendour 
tbose of the jking. His retinne was tbat of a prince; 
bis carriage was drawn by six borses, and if be 
rode forth a large escort attended bim* No wonder 
tbat bis insufferable arrogance and imperions deport- 
ment alienated bis partisans and increased tbe nom- 
ber of bis enemies — no wonder tbat bis overtbrow 
was freqoentlj attempted. In vain. Buckingbam 
proved too streng for bis enemies. Favonrite alike 
of fatber and son, of tbe king and tbe beir to tbe 
ibrone, be derided all Opposition. 

Tbat Buckingbam sbould bave succeeded in in-^ 
gratiating bimself witb a prince so grav« and le* 
served in manner as Cbarles, wbose cbaracter was 
80 opposite to bis own, and wbo was so likely to be 
distmstful of bis advances, sbows wonderfnl adroit- 
ness on bis part, and proves incontestably tbat be 
possessed in tbe bigbest degree tbe art of pleasing. 
In Order, bowever, to eonfirm bis influenee witb 
tbe prince, be conceived a bold and singular pro- 
ject, to ezplain wbicb a brief retrospect will be 
necessary. 
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James bad long clierishdd the design of forming 
a matrimonial alliance for bis son witH Spain, and 
bad made a formal proposition to Philip m. for tbe 
band of bis seoond daugbter, tbe Infanta Maria; but 
tbougb the offer was graciously received, and nego- 
tiations entered into, innnmerable delays occurred, 
and bis patience being at lengtb exbausted by tbe 
dilatory Spanisb cabinet\ James put an end to tbe 
treaty. But tbougb baffled, and offended by tbe 
duplicity wbicb be supposed bad been practised to- 
irärds bim, James bad not altogetber abandoned bis 
design, and otber oircumstances occurring at a later 
period to render an alliance witb Spain more tban 
ever desirable in bis eyes, be determined to renew 
bis offer to Philip lY., wbo bad just succeeded bis 
fiitber. In tbis matrimonial scbeme, Charles, tbe 
prineipal person ooncemed in it, entirely acquiesced. 
Tbougb be bad nerer bebeld tbeinfonta, the ravisb- 
ing des^ption be bad received of her charms in- 
flamed bis breast with tbe strongest passion. 

Accordingly, John Digby, Earl of Bristol, a 
diplomatist of approved ability, and wbo stood de- 
servedly high in James's favour, T^^as despatched as 
ambas8ador-extl*aordinary to Madrid to propose the 
match to Philip IV. The yotöig hing seemed far 
more favourably inclined to the alliance tban bis 
fittber bad been, and declared that if the religious 
difficulties in tbe way of the union couli \^^ %i^ 
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justed, all otber points migbt be easilj aettled. Bat 
these difEcaltieft were iiot easily renmoved. MaBths 
flow hy ^^ and the negotiation made Httle progiiswk 
As a prelhmnafy measnre, a dispensaüoB had to b€ 
obtained from the Pope, Gregory XV., but this was 
refosed unless the Klag of Engjaiid engaged t^ 
mitigste the severe laws then ia foree agaiost his 
Boman Catholie sabjects. To this demand James 
aasented, and began at once to eany his promiso 
into effeei His jready eompliance, horwBver, indnced 
the Pope to make further demands', and James was 
oompelled to make additional concessions. StiU the 
dispensation was delajed. 

Things were in this State when the Conde de 
Gondomar, for many yeats ambassador to Engkadi 
but who had recently retumed to his own conrty in 
Order, if possible, to expedite the negotiation, ws^te 
privatelj to ]3ackinghaj& tbat be did aot belieb 
the mateh would ever take plaee, unless the prine^ 
came to Madrid to feteh his bvide. ^ Bring bim 
here," conduded Gondomar, "and the affair will be 
speedily setüed " 

The hint was not lost upon Backiogham. Per* 
suaded that suceess wonld attend the proposed ex- 
peditioB, in which ease the entire credit of aceora- 
pUshing the Union would attach to homself Instead 
of to the Earl of ü^ristol, whom he hated as a rirali 
while the prince must needs feel grateiiil to him for 
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p^Mtnring bim & eonsort, BnekmghMQ propOMd A# 
joimej U> Charles, mMSwnng laam ihäX ü was the 
anfy means of aoeompHiduiig the object he bad ui 
viewv and offeved to acoompanj hka. 

Eired by the ronantic natore of tbe projeet) 
Tvhiefa etzjKCtlj suiied his cbaracter, Cbwrles at once 
af*reed to* the propoiitioxi, tbanked Buckkigham for 
his zeal, and mamfested the ntmost impatienee to 
set forth npon the journey-. 

The grand dilßcultj was to obtain the kiag^s 
consent His majesty was sore to raise numeroM 
objecüons to the expedilion , bai tkese Bttekingham 
undertook to remove. The prinee's impatienee 
would not brook delay, so, after arranging a plan 
of aedon, they entered tbe cabinet as described on 
the morning in queation,. resolved to earry thexr 
point 

They came at iSh» very nick of time, since James, 
in his pvesent mood, Bdght haye broken the mar^ 
ni^e^reaty, and so bare effectually frustrated thdit 
design. 

For a fiew mimites after their entranoe, the hing 
ccfntiimed bis despatch, reeiting ateud wbat he was 
setting down. He then paused, and while be wi« 
reflecting^ Charles, advancing towards hi» chair, 
made a rerereiutö, and said, "When yonr nu^^esty 
is at leisure I crave a word with you." 

"Bide «wee, Babie Obarlie — bide sai^V ^"ir 
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claimed the king. '^Fm engaged on yer ain bnsi- 
ness — tliat confonnded alliance with Spain^ wbicli 
has given me more trouble than aught I ever under- 
took. Bat ril make an end of it now. Ha! is that 
70a, SteenieP" ke added, noücing the favourite. 
''8aul o* m7 body, lads, I canna say tkat ye sie 
either of you welcome to yer atild dad at this mo- 
ment, for he has been sairly put out by a despatch 
jui^t received from Bristol — fresh delays — new 
demands — enough to drive one stark mad. Tou 
maun gie up all thoughts of the Infanta, Babie 
Charlie, for she never can be yours. I am about to 
break off the match." 

"Not so, sire — not so!" cried his son. 

"But I say *yea,'" vociferated James, testily. 
"Hear what I hae written to Bristol, and then yell 
understand whether I'm in eamest or no." 

"Tour majesty need not trouble yourself to read 
the despatch," remarked Buckingham. "We know 
what it contains. But in spite of all that has hap> 
pened — in spite of the dissimulation and perfidy 
of Olivarez — in spite of BristoFs mismanagement 
— in spite of the Pope — the mateh toiU take 
place." 

"Ye are wrang, Steenie — ye are wrang," cried 
James. "I teil ye, man, I am about to break it 
off." 

"Would you undo your own work, just when it 
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18 on die eve of accomplishment?" said Buckingliam. 
"You are far too sagacious for that" 

"Uds death! man, there's nae help for it," re- 
tnmed James. "I will mak nae mair concessions to 
please the Pope or tlie great Dole himsel, wba e^s 
him on. I hae made ower mony already." 

"I sbould be the last to counsel yonr majesty to 
truckle to Eome," said Buckingbam. "But 70U may 
dispense wilib the dispensation. I will stake my 
bead tbat tbe matcb sball take place — ay, and be- 
fore tbe end of ApriL" 

"Te are a bauld man, Steenie — a verra bauld 
man,'' said James, laugbing, "and can do maist 
tbings weel, bat ye canna perform impossibilities.'' 

"I can do wbat Bristol bas failed to do, at all 
events," rejoined Buckingbam. "And tbis is no idle 
boast, as your majesty will find, if you put me to 
tbe test" 

"Ye say tbat safely, for ye ken fa' weel tbat I 
am not likely sae to try ye," observed James. "Bat 
let me make an end of my despatcb.'' 

At a sign from Backingbam, Cbarles tben drew 
nearer to bis fatber, and said, in an eamest voice, 
"I bave a matter of importance to lay before your 
majesty, on wbicb I desire to bave your adyice. But, 
before proceeding, I must bave your royal word tbat 
you will not diyalge tbe secretlam about t» \m\A3X. 
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to «ay one -^ aet eyen i» jonr eounoiL Otherwise» 
my Ups will remain fioafed«" 

^^I li«e nae seorets, 4» je ken, &ae Stefnie,'' 
r6plied Jwnes, wbose cnriosity was aroDsed* ^^But 
m! ho IS present, and will hear the teeret — af lie be 
not acqaainjbed wi' it alroady, as I shrewdly snspect 
— ^ thero is na need to mako an exception in liis 
favonr. Sfd9k without &ar, mj baim. I solemnly 
plodge you my royal word that I will keep your 
secret as dose as I ougbt to keep my pmse." 

^'Since I am thus enconvi^ed," said Charles, 
^'I can no longer hesitate to prefer my rennest 
Gracious soverei^ and taiherj^^ he continued, pro- 
stiating himself before him, "grant me, I beseech 
you, permission to travel to Madrid to fetch the 
lofanta, whom you have chosen for my consort, but 
who, I feel assured, never wiH be mine mdess I can 
£hus obtain her. Instead of quenching the passion 
I have coneeived for this adorable princess, the diÜfi- 
cnhies which have occurred^uringAe long-^ottacted 
negotiation for her band, have inereased it. I diall 
never be happy wiihout her, and indeed hxv% vowed 
to take ne other wife, so diot, unless I win her, I 
shall be eondemned to a life of oelibacy, and y^ur 
loyal line will not be oontinu«d.^' 

^^ Salats forfeadi" oried James, aineasily. 

^^In proeeeding in person to fetch my bride,'' 
pmiued Chai]^, ^^I shall Imitate the example of 
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my cliiyalroQS a&oestor, James V. of Scodand, wbo, 
joaroeTing into France in quest of a censort, wtm 
rewarded by the band of the Princess Madeleine, 
8ole daughtcr of Francis L MoreoTor, I shall copy, 
«i I am boand to do, my wise and bonotured Luther, 
whose ardent natore prompted bim to mil to Denmark 
to gain tbe prineess on wbom be bad aet bis affeo- 
tions. Afi James y. suoeeeded, and as yon saooeeded, 
sire, so sball I." 

''Abeml" ezclaimed James, oongbing dryly. 
'^Dinna be gtdded by boanie Jamie, Babie Obarlia 
-^ dJnna be goided by me. Tbe wisest of men 
sometimes «rr, and I gaTO nae great proof of sagar 
tAty in taking tibat «tep.'' 

"You gave unquestionable proof of spirit and of 
devotion to tbe qneen my motber, sire/' retomed 
Cbarles. ^^Wbatever tbe motive tbat influenoed 
you, I bononr you for it. Bat Toudisafe an «iswer 
to my reqnest Have I yonr permission to laravel to 
MadridP" 

^^Te bae ta'en me so nraob by smpriee ibati can 
maka nae direot response," retomed James, can- 
tioady. ^*Tbe matter requires great consideration. 
Wben do you desire to set out?" 

"Witbont delay — to-morrow," replied Charles. 

"To-morrow!" ejaeokted tbe king. "By my 
hafidamel ye mnst be duft to tbink of it. Wby, it 
will tak a month to fit out a fleet to ^i£^^ ^^ \» 
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Spain! Ask Steenie, who is Lord High Admiral, 
and be will ezplain to yon the time it will take tö 
get all ready." 

**I need not ask the question, sire, since it is not 
mj intention to go to Spain in that prinoelj fasbion* 
I design to travel by post, in disgoise, as a simple 
gentleman, accompanied only by Euckingbam, wbo 
bas consented to go with me, and two or tbree 
attendants." 

'^Wba tbe deil bas put tbis mad scbeme into 
your bead?" cried James, agbast "Kide by post 
frae London to Madrid, like a Courier! Is it be- 
fitting tbe beir to tbe throne of England to travel 
sae? Answer me that, Babie Charlie? Ans wer me 
that?" 

**I sball travel incognito, sire, and sball not dis- 
Cover myself tili I reach Madrid." 

"Ye'll never reach Madrid if ye travel in that 
way, my puir bairn," said tbe king. "Hae ye 
reflectit on tbe perils of tbe joumey? Grantin^ ye 
get safely througb France, wbilk I mich misdoubt, 
ye will hae to cross great harren plains and steep 
mountains infested by robbers, and may be set upon 
in some spot wbere there is nae chance of succour, 
and barbarously murtbered, and then I sball lose my 
twa darling boys, Babie Charles and Steenie. Say 
nae mair aboot it — spare your breath — nae argu- 
ments will move me." 
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"I shall not arise tili you grant my xe^uest, sixe,^ 
retumed Charles, maintaming bis position. "I go 
like a paladin of old to win the sovereign mistress 
of mj hearti and were the expedition unattended hj 
danger, I would not nndertake it'* 

^'Why, ye are as moonstruck as Don Quixote 
bimself!" cried James. *'Bat dinna suppose yer auld 
dad will suffer ye to commit such folly. He loves 
his baim too dearly. What say you, Steenie?" he 
added to Buckingham. "Surely ye caama be party 
to this hair-brained scheme?^' 

^*If the prince travels to Madrid as he desires to 
do, I shall accompany lum,'' retumed Buckingham. 
"Your patemal anxiety magnifies the dangers of 
the joumey. I Warrant me you will laugh heartily 
at OUT adventures when we come back." 

"If ye eyer do come back, dear lads, I promise 
ye I shall laugh, and that right heartily," said James. 
"But something teils me if ye gang to Spain in this 
way, I shall never set eyes on ye mair. Why not 
tarry for the fleet? Besides, I darena consent wühout 
Consulting the Council, and they may prohibit my 
son's departure." 

" Very likely they would, sire," observed Charles. 
"But you have pledged me your royal word not to 
Biention the matter to any one without my consent; 
and I hold you strictly to the promise." 

"Idiot that I was to bind myself aa^V mRÄu \3c« 
The Spanish Match, /• ^ 
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king. "Bat ye will gain naething bj the stratagem 

— naething. I refuse my consent." 

"Then the prince's death will lie at your door," 
rejoined Buckingham. "It will break bis beart if 
be loses tbe Infanta — as be infallibly will, nnless 
tbis expedient be adopted. Do I exaggerate, prince? 

— Speak!" 

"Not in tbe least," replied Cbarles. "If I am 
tbwarted, and robbed of my prize, I sball never 
survive tbe bitter disappointment." 

"Was ever king sae sair beset?" groaned James. 
"I see piain eneucb tbat ye are baitb in a plot 
against me, but ye sballna preyail. I am firm in my 
refusal." 

"Hear me before you decide, sire," said Cbarles. 
"As Heaven sball judge me, if I am denied tbe 
Infanta, I will take no otber wife. Your majesty 
professes to desire tbe marriage — " 

"Professes to desire it!" interrupted James. "I 
desire naetbing on eartb sae micb. I wad gie balf 
my kingdom to accomplisb it." 

"Then let me go, and it is done," said Cbarles. 
"Hear me yet furtber, sire. Not only will my pre- 
sence at Madrid bring tbe negotiation to an immediate 
and satisfactory issue, but it will ensure tbe restitu- 
tion of bis bereditary dominions to my brotber-in- 
law, tbe Count Palatino. Pbilip IV. cannot refuse 
Mb aid to tbe Elector wben I ask it." 
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"That wad, indeed, be a triumpH gained, and 
Tfad gladden my Heart, which is sair troabled in 
Tegard to my daughter Elizabeth," observed James. 
"I ought not to yield, for I hae mony misgivings as 
to the result of the expedition; but since je are bent 
upon it, I will not hinder ye." 

His point being thus gained, Charles sprang 
joyfdlly to his feet, and threw himself into his fa- 
ther^s arms, who tenderly embraced him, exdaiming, 
"Heaven bless ye, my bonnie baim, and grant ye 
a prosperous joumey!" 

"Tour majesty^s decision has been wisely made, 
and you will never me it," observed Buckingham. 
^^And now, since the affair is settled, it may be 
well to discuss the arrangements of the joumey. 
We wonld defer to yonr majesty^s opinion in the 
choice of our attendants. Whom do you recom- 
mend?" 

"I need not search far to find one," retumed 
James. "There is your secretary, Sir Francis Cot- 
tington, Babie Charlie, whom we have just elevated 
to a baronetcy. He has been attached to our em- 
bassy at Madrid, and knows the court intimately. 
You canna do better than take him. Sir Francis is 
a trusty and discreet man, in whom I have every 
confidence." 

"Your confidence is well bestowed, sire," rer 
tomed the prince. "I had fixed u^oil Co\Xl\si^'^ «^ 
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oue of my attendants, provided my ptojfect met "with 
your Banction. He is wUhout, in Üie ante-chamber; 
bnt he knows nothix]^ of the ^iteipise, for neither 
Buckingliam nor so^self have breathed a word of it 
to any one save yoar majesty." 

"I will talk to Hirn anon," observed the king. 
"Then there is your groom of the Chamber, Endy- 
mion Porter, who has just retumed frae Madrid. 
He speaks the language like a Spaniard, kens the 
people weel, and will be verra nseful to you. Take 
him." 

"Willingly — right willingly," retumed Charles. 
"I had also thought of Endymion Porter. His per- 
lect knowledge of the language, and familiarity w^ 
the manners of the people, will be a great help to 
US. As your majesty is aware, I speak Spanish in- 
differently well myself.*' 

"And I very indiflFerently," remarked Bucking^ 
ham. "But I make no doubt we shall get on well 
«nough. Your majesty ^having assigned Gottington 
and Endymion Porter to äie prince, I will crave 
permission to take as my own attendant my master 
of the horse, Sir Bichard Graham." 

"I approve your choice, Steenie," replied James. 
"Dick GrsBme is as handsome as Adonis, and his 
bra* looks and gallant bearing will charm the Spanish 
seiloras. Like Babie Charlie, he may chance to find 
a wi£s in Madrid. But hauldl there is one point 
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wUch iwiBt not be forgotten. Does Diek speak 
SpamA?'^ 

"Better than I do myself," retnmed Bnekmg^ 
kam. 

"That'ß na sayin' mich,** langHed tlie kmg. 
"And »ow, lads, nnder what names do you mean to 
travel?" 

"We have not thongkt of Öiat,^ repKed the 
pnnce. "Give iw our designation», ßire." 

"Tke Palmerin de InglateiTa and Amadis de 
Gaula would suit ye best," said James, langbing-, 
**biit since tbese renowned names might prove in- 
conyenient, I wad counsel yon to adopt bombier ap- 
pellations, and style yonrselves the twa Smiths — 
Jock and Tarn.'' 

"Excellentl" cried Buckingham. "Your majesty 
has a rare bumour. The prince shall be Jack Smith, 
and I will be Tom." 

"I am qtdte content," remarked Charles. "As 
the Brothers Smith we will travel to Madrid." 

"Will ye not send on a Courier before yon?" 
observed the king, pleased with their ready assent 
to bis whim. 

"That were to prodaim onr seeret to all the 
World," retumed Charles. "None saye our attendants 
must be made acquainted with oor intended joumey. 
There must be no avant Courier to Paris or Madrid, 
<w the project will be blown abroad and defea.\Ä^* 
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We must take Philip and Olivarez by surprise. On 
oor arrival at Madrid, we will proceed at once to 
the English embassy." 

"The hotel in which Bristol resides, and where 
you will find him, has an odd name,'* remarked 
Jämes. "It is called La Casa de las stete CMmemaSy 
or, in piain English, *TheHouse of SevenChimneys.* 
Though so scantily supplied with chimneys, I believe 
it is a large mansion, sae ye will be weel accom- 
modated; and I trust ye will gar every chimney 
reek while ye stay there." 

"We will take good care of ourselves, never 
fear, sire," said Buckingham. "I like the name of 
the house. Seven is a lucky number. There are 
the Seven Sages of Greece — the Seven Champions 
> — the Seven Stars — why not the Seven Chim- 
neys?" 

"One of the Pleiades has vanished," remarked 
James. "Connt the chimneys when ye get to Ma- 
drid, and let me know that all are standing, for if 
ane be wanting, I shall think that your errand will 
prove nnsuccessfol. Ye said just now that Sir Francis 
Cottington is in the ante-chamber. Bid him come in. 
As he is to attend you, I may talk the matter over 
with him, I suppose?" 

"Most assnredly, sire/' replied Charles. "I should 
wish you to do so." 

"Call him in, Steenie — call him in," said the 
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king; '^and if Endymion Porter and Dick Grseme 
chance to be in the ante-chamber, let them come in 
at the same time." 

*'A11 three were there wben bis bigbness and 
myself passed througb," retnrned Buckingbam. ^'Cot- 
tington will oppose tbe expedition,^' be added, in a 
wbisper, to Cbarles. 

^'He will not dare to do so wben be finds I am 
bent npon it," rejoined tbe prince, in tbe same 
tone. 

^^We sball see,^' observed Buckingbam, as be 
stepped towards tbe door to execute tbe kiug^s order. 

IL 

Bhowing who were ehoaen ae Jack and Tom Smith's Attendanti on the 
.Jooniey. 

FiNDiNG tbat tbe tbree persons be songbt were 
still in tbe ante-cbamber, Buckingbam directed tbe 
genüeman-usber in attendance to snmmon tbem, and, 
tbis being done, in anotber minute tbey were brougbt 
into tbe presence. 

Sir Francis Cottington, wbo was first to enter, 
was of middle age, being bom in 1576. 0£ a good 
Somersetsbire family, after serving as secretary to 
Sir Pbilip Strafford during tbe reign of Elizabetb, 
be became attacbed to tbe embassy to Spain, and 
bis long residence at Madrid bad given bim tbe look 
of a Spaniard, wbicb was beigbtened by bis oliv^ 
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complexion, dark eyes, and jet-blaek movifitacbe «oi 
heaxä. His babiliments were of mturrey-coloOTwd 
velvet, and a long Toledo bung from bis side. Ag 
prcvionsly intimated, Sir Francis Cottington was 
now secretary to Prince Gbarles, and was, moreover, 
mucb in tbe king^s confidence, wbo consfeantfy cob^ 
solted bim abont Spanisb affairs, and was gen^raUj 
gmded hj bis adTice. 

Endjmion Porter eame nexi He was some- 
wbat younger tban Cottington, but tbougb not so 
polisbed m manner or intelligent-looking as tbe 
prince*8 seeretary, be bad a pleasant eonntenance, 
and a goodly person. 

Tbe last to pay reverence to tbe king was an 
exceedingly bandsome young man. Selected on ae- 
count of bis good looks and agreeable manner to 
tbe post of master of tbe borse, wbicb be fiUed in 
Bacbingbam's princely bonsebold, Sir Bicbard Gxa- 
bam, by tke elegance of bis attire and personal 
graces, excked/ almost aa mucb admiration as bis 
magnificent patron. He was as tall as Buckittgham, 
wko was npwards of six feet bigb, but more power- 
fixlly buik tban tbe marqvls. Grabam^s featnres 
were regulär, and of dassical mould, bis complexion 
brigbt and fresb^ bis eyes dark blue, bis lodbi 
brown and curled like tbose of Antinous, las beard 
and moustacbes of tbe same bue, and bis te«di 
Boperb. Sir Siebard was a few montbs youngev 
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ÜumPrince Chavles, «Ad had recently been kxMghted 
hj tke kii^ at Bnckingliain^s iastaace. 

Glancing round at the trio, Jasaes said, "I liae 

sent for je, sirs, oii a maist important matter^ bnt^ 

before confidkig it to ye, I cliarge ye oai yonr al- 

' legiaixce that ye keep ü a profouad secret Mavk 

ireel what I say — a profoand secret." 

''Yonr majesty may rely upon ns/' retnmed the 
persons addressed. 

"Weel, then,'^ contmued the king, "I will teil 
ye what it is witkont maiv ada Babie Cbaileg and 
Steenie kae resolved to travel post to Madrid, im 
fetek tke Infanta. Never stare, sirs — never starel 
w if ye tkongkt I irere jesting — it'ff tke trutk 
Tkey mean to trayel post, I teil ye, incogmto, aad 
witb only tkxee attendants, and kave made ckoioe 
of you." 

Tkis nziexpeeted intelligence produeed a marked 
effeet on tke kearers. AU tkree were surprised l^ 
it, and Cottington trembled so violently, tkat ke 
eonld scarcely support kimselfL 

"Wkat ails ye, Sir Francis?" cried Jamea 
"Dinna ye like tke expedition?" 

"Of a tratk, my liege, I do not," replied Cot- 
tington; "and I wonld fain dissnade kis kigknen 
from so kazardous an undertaking. I knotv tke 
Spaniards well, and am tkerefore sensible of tke risk 
ke will incur." 
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^^Ye hear that, Babie Charles?'' cried James. 
"Sir Francis is an honest man, and speaks truth, 
however distastefol it may be, without fear. He is 
of onr ain opinion.'' 

"I have already told your majesty that I am 
determined to go, be the danger what it may/' said 
Charles, glancing stemly at his secretary as he 
spoke. "I shonld be loth to take Sir Francis with 
me against his will." 

"Let him stay behind," cried Buckingham. "How 
say you, sirs?" he added to the two others. "Are 
you content to go with us?" 

"I shall be proud and happy to attend his high- 
ness and your grace," rejoined Fndymion Porter; 
"and I see no risk whatever in the expedition. The 
prince will be heartily welcomed by his Spanish 
majesty — of that I am well assured." 

"For my part, I shall account it a great dis- 
tinction to share, however humbly, in an enterprise 
so heroic," observed Sir Kichard Graham. "The 
proposed expedition is, in all respects, suited to a 
prince so chivalrons as his highness, aud I marvel 
not that he desires to undertake it Danger en- 
hances the glory of any great achievement, and, 
shonld peril occnr, we shall know how to encounter 
it." 

"Well spoken. Dick," cried Buckingham. "It 
is only Cottington who fears danger." 
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^'It is inj devotion to the prince that fiUs me 
with apprehension, and prompts me to dissuade 
him firom the joumey," retumed Cottington. "If 
his higliness will not heed my waming, I am ready 
to go with him, to guido him, and strive to pro- 
tect bim from peril, but I cannot reconcile it to 
myself to bold my tongue wben advice may be 
useful." 

"No more of this, ßir," cried Cbarles, angrily. "^ 

*' Nay, cbide bim not, Babie Cbarlie, be means 
weel," interposed James. "Wbat bae ye to say, 
Sir Francis? Speak out, man — speak out — I 
command ye!" 

"Since your majesty lays your injunctions upon 
me, I must obey," replied Cottington. "Not only 
do I feel tbat tbe expedition will be attended witb 
many risks, but so far from promoting tbe match, 
I am confident it will put an end to it Sbould tbe 
prince be so rasb as to place bimself in tbe bands 
of tbe Spaniards, tbey will make fresb demands, 
and detain bim tili tbeir ezactions are complied 
witb. Assured of tbis, I deem it incumbent upon 
me to warn bis bigbness before be runs beadlong 
into tbe trap. Tbe grand aim of tbe Spanisb cabinet 
is to advance tbe Bomisb faitb in England, and tbis 
tbey will be enabled to do, if tbe prince delivers 
bimself into tbeir bands.*' 

"Ye are rigbt, Sir Francis — ye are rigbt»" 
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eried James. "I see it a' now. The step wonld 
be fatal, bat, Heaven be praised, it is not jet ta^en^! 
If tbe Spamards ance get poesession of je, Babie 
Charlie, the Pope will be able to dictate hk ain 
tenns, and will make the restitution of his E^ee^ 
ritual power and the restoration of the Bomish faidk 
the price of your release." 

"This is idle, sire," remarked Charles. "I hav« 
too much faith in Spanish honour to doubt for a 
moment the treatment I shall experi«nce from Phi- 
lip IV. Spain is tbe most chivalroas conntry in 
Europe." 

"Bat the most perfidious," cried the king. "I 
wiH not trnst my baim to traitors. I willna let 
you go,'' 

"K you violate your promise, sire, yo» miist 
take the consequenee»,^' rejoined Charles, stemly. 
"I swear to you I will never marry." 

"But, my ain baim — " 

"I swear it," repeated Charles, enphatieally. 

^'If your majesty breaks a promise thus solemnly 
made," said Buckingham, contemptuously, "no 
credit will in future be attaehed to aught you may 
assert Your word is passed, and cajmot be re- 
caUed." 

"Hear m«^ Steenie — hear me, Babie Charlie! 
I implore you baith to listen to mel" cried tbe 
klug. 
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"Nodiiiig jon oan say will move me, sire,'^ re- 
joined Budpingham, haughtily. ''SHeh vaeillstioii 
18 unworthy of you. As to y<m, Cottmgton," h% 
added, in a menacing tone, ^'yon will repent yoor 
mischievous interference." 

^'Etien if I shonld be nnluoky enongb to Fotfeit 
his bigliness's favour as well as yonrs, my lord, I 
sball never repent wbat I bave done," replied 
Cottington. '^As a faitbful servant of die prince, 
I am bound to endeavonr to detor bim trom a 
Step wbicb I feel may be fraugbt wxtb fatal oon- 
aequences. Having discbarged my daty, I bavB 
notbing more to say. It is for bis majesty to de- 
cide." 

'^Eelease me frae my promise, Babie Gbarlie! 
— rdease me, Steenie!" cried James, in almost 
piteous accents. 

Bnt botb looked at bim coldly and contemptu- 
ously, and neitber made reply« 

At tbis moment a bead, covered witb a fooFs 
cap, surmonnted by a coxcomb, was tbmst £rom out 
tbe tapestiy opposite tbe king, and a mockxng voice 
exclaimed, "Ye seem perplexed, gossip. Will ye 
take a fooFs advice?" 

"Wbat, bast tbou been playing tbe spy upon na, 
Avcdiie?'^ exclaimed tbe king, by no means dis- 
pleased at tbe interruption. "Come fortb instanter, 
sirrabl" 
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Thus exliorted, a fantastic litüe personage» clad 
in motlejr, holding a banble, and having a droU, 
thoagH somewhat malicious expressionof countenance, 
stepped forth firom bis place of concealment. It was 
the conrt jester, Ardhie Armstrong. 

"Hast thou been tbere all the time, knare?" 
demanded James. 

"Ay, gossip," retumed Arcbie, "and I have 
not lost a word of tbe discourse. I approve of 
Babie Charlie's visit to Spain, bnt he must take my 
cap with bim, and if Philip allows bim to come 
back, he may leave it as a parting gift to bis ma* 
jesty." 

"Teil me what I shall do, Arcbie?" cried the 
king. "I am well-nigh at my wits' end," 

"Then are you close to foUy, gossip," retnmed 
Arcbie. "But since you ask me, I will teil you 
what you must not do. Break not your word, or 
you will never more be trusted." 

"Eight, fool," Said Buckingham, approvingly. 

"Balk not tbe prince your son's bumour," pur- 
sued Arcbie, "or you will never have a daughter- 
in-law." 

"Excellent counsel," said Charles. "Wisdom 
proceeds from the lips of fools." 

"Make up your mind to what cannot be helped, 
gossip," said Arcbie to tbe king. "Babie Charlie 
and Steenie toill go to Madrid, and tbere is no use 
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in saying them nay; you had best yield with a good 
grace." 

James seemed to be of this opinion, for, after a 
brief pause, he exclaimed: 

"Aweel, my baims, I can baold oat nae longer. 
E^en gang your gait; and may gnde come of the 
jonmey." 

^'Folly, you see, bas carried tbeday,^' saidArcbie 
to Gottington. 

Having thus regained tbeir ground, tbe prince 
and Buckingbam overwbelmed tbe old monarcb witb 
tbanks, terming bim tbe most indulgent of fatbers 
and tbe best of kings. Tbese demonstrations brougbt 
tears to James's eyes — tears of dotage, Bucking^ 
bam tbougbt tbem. ' 

"Bussme, Babie Cbarlie, bussme," cried James, 
tenderly embracing bis son. "Ab! ye little beed, 
my bonnie baim, wbat pangs ye are about to inflict 
on your auld dad. But wby not delay your depar- 
ture for a few days? I bae micb to think of — my 
mind is sair distraugbt tbe noo — micb advice to gie 
you." 

"Tbere is far more danger in delay tban in tbe 
joumey itself," observed Cbarles, well knowing tbat 
a few bours migbt cause a cbange in bis father's 
disposition. "We sball start at an early bour to- 
morrow moming. Meantime, witb your gracious 
permission, we will send CJottingtoa au^ l£kTi^icjx£^<c3PD^ 
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Porter to Dover, to hire a Fessel to transport üb to 
Boulogne." 

^Weel, weel, it shaU be sae," .gixmaed James — 
'^bnt wbat a tempting of Providenoe to tmst llie 
hope of the Jdngdom to a firail ahaüopi TS ill hetide, 
i ahtHl inve meikle to aaswer for/' 

"Cottington will provide us with a stout ship, 
and the wind will fayonr us, sire," said Charles, 
''so you need be ander no apprehenaion for onr 
safety." 

"I see *tis Ih vain to reason wi' ye," retnmed 
ixis father. ''Gang to Dover as fast as ye can, Sir 
Franck," he added to Cottington, "and tak Endy- 
mion Porter wi' ye. Hire a goöd ship for ihe 
voyage." 

"Set out wiüi all despatch, I pray you, Cotting- 
ton," said Charles. "Ton will obtain fonds for the 
jonmey ^m my comptroller. Have all ready for 
onr embarkation on Wednesday moming. We tmst 
to be at Dover to-morrow night" 

"All shall be ready for your highness," replied 
Cottington. "I nöw take leave of your majesty." 

"Fare ye weel, my faithful Cottington," said 
James, giving him Mb band to kiss. "Ye will hae 
a precious charge. I needna bid ye tak cane of my 
baims. 

Cottington said nothing, but bowing profbundly to 
bis majesty, quitted the cabinet with Endymion Porter« 
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Scarcely was he gone than James cried out 
hastily, "Stop them! — stop theml I hae somö- 
thi&g more to saj/' 

"Impossible, sire," rejoined Buckingham, who 
justly dreaded lest the king should veer back to the 
old quarter. "If you have any further directions to 
give, we will attend to them. But let me pray your 
majesty to regard our project more. cheerfully. You 
will have us back with the Infanta before Whitsun- 
tide, and then I Warrant me you will commend us 
for the exploit." 

"Ye are more sanguine than I am, Steenie," 
groaned the king. "I never look to see either of 
ye again, and that makes me sae sad.^' 

**Think of the bonnie princess, with her rieh 
dowry, gossip," said Archie. "I guess you will be 
glad to see her. Think of your son-in-law, the Count 
Palatine, and how rejoiced he will be at the restitu- 
tion of bis dominions." 

"Ibelieve thou art in the plot againstme, sirrah," 
said the king, cheering up a little. "And now, my 
baims," he continued, "though ye winna let me 
send aught cfore ye to Madrid, or procure ye a safe- 
conduct through France frae our amtassador, Sir 
Edward Herbert, I shall not fall to send aftef ye a' 
ye may need to grace ye at the court of Madrid, as 
braw apparel, je weis, horses, and the like. I dinna 
^doubt but half my court will follow ye»" 

Tfce Spanish Match, L *i 
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"Prithee, gossip, let me go with the prince's 
train,'* entreated Arcliie. 

"Nay, I ßhall need thee to divert my melan- 
choly," retumed James. 

"I shall add to your dulness, an you detain me, 
gossip," rejoined Archie. "All my mirth will vanish." 

"Then have thy will, and gae," rejoined Japies. 
Then tnming to bis son and Buckingbam, be added, 
"Be not afeared tbat ony tidings of your departure 
will reacb France for some days, for on Wednesday 
I will stop all couriers, and lay an embargo on all 
vessels bound to ony Frencb port. And now once 
more adieu, my bonnie baims. Sair I am to lose 
you, but greeting will not mend the matter." So 
saying, he tenderly embraced tbem both, and be- 
stowed bis blessing upon tbem. 

On quitting bis fatber, Cbarles manifested con- 
siderable emotion, but Buckingbam took leave of bis 
royal master witb apparent unconcem. 

As Sir Eicbard Grabam made a reverence to tbe 
king before following tbem, James said to bim, "I 
bae a question to ask ye. Dick, and I require a 
straigbtforward answer. Are ye wboUy onfettered, 
man — eb?" 

"I do not exactly understand your majesty," re- 
tumed tbe young man. 

"Tben ye are duller tban I tbougbt Hae ye 
breatbed vows to ony fair dame or damsel at cur 
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coort? Hae yo tied love-knots? Te are of an 
amorous complexion, and like eneuch to hae a 
sweetheart, Hae ye ouy engagement?" 

"No, sire," replied Graham. "In that respect 
I am as free as air.'* 

"Then tak my advice, man, and bring back a 
ridi Spanish wife wi' ye," said James. 

"I will endeavour to obey your majeßty," re- 
plied Graham. 

And with a fresh reverence he followed the prince 
and Buckingham out of the cabiaet, leaving the king 
alone with Archie. 

III. 

How Tom and Jack set out on their Joarney ; and how they got to the 
Ferry near Tilbory Fort, 

Later in the day, in puisuance of the plan ar- 
ranged between him and the prince, Buckingham 
quitted York House, and, attended by Sir Eichard 
Graham, repaired to New Hall, in Essex — a noble 
mansion, which he had purchased only two yeara 
previously from Üie Earl of Sussex, fo whose brother 
it had been granted by Queen Elizabeth. 

Situated between Chelmsford and WalthamÄbbey, 
and surrounded by an extensive park, well stocked 
with deer, and boasting much fine timber, New-Hall 
had been a favourite hunting-seat of Heniy VULL.^ 
who tenned it, from th^ be«i»uty of l\v^ ä\ä^ ^^«q^Säs^« 
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It was a vaet structure, consisting of two large 
quadrangleS) änd possessed, among other statoly 
Chambers, a grand banqueting-liall, nearly a hnti- 
dred feet in length, and proportionately wide and 
lofty, in which bluff King Hai had often feasted oü 
the yenison killed in the park, and which was still 
adomed with bis arms sculptured in stone. James L 
deligbted in New-Hall, and counselled bis fiavourite 
to buy the mansion, probably providing tbe fhnds 
fot the purchase, and here he often visited Bucking- 
häfn, chasing tbe deer in tbe park, and caronsing in 
tbe great hall. 

Wbile Buckingbam proceeded to bis country-seat, 
Charles started for Theobalds, wbere he remained 
tili evening, wben he rode with but sligbt attendance 
to New-Hall. On arriving at bis destination he sent 
back bis attendants, telling tbeln he sbould remain 
in privacy with bis lordsbip of Buckingbam for two 
or tbree days, and giving one of them a letter to be 
conveyed next moming to tbe king. Tbe singularity 
of tliis Step excited some surprise among tbe prince's 
attendants, and they hazarded maby guesses at the 
motive of this sudden visit to New-HalL All these 
oonjectures, bowever, were Wide of the trutk Charles 
"was rery unceremoniotisly welcomed by Buckingbam. 
They sujpped together in the gl-eat ball, but witbout 
State, and were only attended by Sir Richard Graham 
— the serving-men standing out of eaiBhot — and 
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almost immediately after tlie meal, the marquis ai^d 
bis royal guest retired to rest. All noedful prepii^fnr 
^cnifl for the joumey were entruated tq QralW)> who 
deligbtedlj undertook tbe task. 

Long before dayligbt next moming, ibe two ad- 
▼enturoua compamons were called bj Grabam, wbo 
assisted tbe prince to attire bimself iü i^ riding-dress 
of far plainer stuff tban be bad eve? wom before, 
and tbis of&ce perfonned, tbe young knigbt WQut to 
render tbe same service to bis patron, but found it 
needless, Buckingbam being already fullj equipped 
in a soit exactlj resembling tbat of tbe prince. 

A few minutes later, wben Cbarles and bis fa- 
yonrite met in a cbamber wbere a coUation bad been 
laid overnigbt, tbey surveyed eaob otber for a mo- 
ment in silence, and tben borst into laugbter at tbe 
ebange wrougbt in tbeir appearance, as well by tbeir 
apparel as by tbe false beards witb wbicb tbey bad 
disgaiged tbeir featores. Sir Biebard Grabam, wbo 
was Standing by, 3bared i^ tbeir merriment Be was 
ßimilarly babited, and bis riding-dre^s, wbicb was of 
dark green clotb, witb boots drawn up above tbe 
knee, became bim extremely well, but be bad not 
deemed it necessary to mask bis bandsome co^n- 
tenance as tbe otbers bad done. 

'^Will it please your bigbness to taste tbis ea- 
pon?^* be Said, as Cbarles sat down at table. 

"Help me — but give me no title, Dick," re- 
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plied the prince. "Till I reach Madrid, I have laid 
aside my rank, and am now piain Jack Smith." 

**And I am his brother Tom — forget not tbat, 
Dick," added Buckingham. 

"Furthermore, thou art licensed to sit in our 
presenc4" pursued Charles. "During the joumey 
we are equals." 

Notwithstanding this gracious permission, Sir 
Richard hesitated to avail himself of it, bat Buck- 
ingham enforcing the order, he took a seat, and all 
ceremonj being now laid aside, he proceeded to lay 
in a good stock of the viands spread out before 
him. 

"I would I had as good an appetite as thou hast, 
Dick," cried the prince, admiring his prowess. "I 
have vainly tried to get through this capon's wing, 
while thou hast made tremendous havoc with the 
pasty." 

"I have not hfdf done yet, your highness — I 
mean Master Jack Smith, pardon the involuntary 
slip of the tongue — the fact is, I have slept little, 
and find myself fiightfuUy hungry." 

"Then satisfy thyself, but use despatch, for we 
must away presently," remarked Buckingham. "Thou 
may'st eat both for my brother Jack and myself, for 
I have as sorry an appetite as he. Take a cup of 
sack, Jack, to the success of our expedition." 

"With all my heart," replied Charles, filling a 
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goblet, while Graliam foUowed their example. "The 
wine has done me good," pursued the prince. "Hast 
thou finished, thou insatiable glutton?" 

"Another moment," responded Graham, hastily 
disposing of a slice o£ ham, and swallowing another 
cup of sack. "There, now I am quite ready. I 
will go fetch the valises, which are all carefully 
packed." 

So sajing he disappeared, but almost instantly 
retumed with the baggage, while the prince and 
Buckingham, being abeady booted and spurred, 
took up their broad-leaved hats, cloaks, and horse- 
whips, and, moving as noiselessly as they could, pro- 
ceeded to a private staircase which conducted them 
to a postem-door. This door being unlocked by 
Buckingham, the party foünd themselves in tho 
garden, but marching quickly, under the guidance 
of Graham, they threaded a long yewtree alley, and 
soon reached an ouüet into the park. On issuing 
forth, notwithstanding the obscurity, for it was not 
yet light, they could distinguish three mounted 
grooms, each of whom held a horse by the bridle. 

Without a Word, Charles vaulted into the saddle 
of the steed nearest him, Buckingham followed his 
example, while Graham, consigning the valises to 
the groom, was instantly on the back of the third 
horse. 
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Just as they 0tarted, a dock placed in an inner 
court of the hall Struck five. 

In another moment the trio, attended hy the 
grooms, were galloping down a sweeping glade, 
skirted by lordly trees, then of course bereft of half 
their beauty, from want of foliage. 

While they were thus speeding aJong, Bucking- 
ham remarked that the prince*s looks were fixed on 
the heavens, and he asked what he was gazing at? 

"At yon Star," replied Charles. "'Tis hers!" 

"It heralds you on to Madrid," said the marquis. 

"Perchance it is shining npon her at this mo- 
ment," cried Charles, with all a lover's rapture. 

"Like enough, if her casement be open," re- 
joined Buckingham. 

Charles did not hear the remark, but exclaimed, 
aloud: 

"Mistress of my heart! life of my life! I am about 
to seek thee in a foreign land, and will not retnm 
tili I can bring thee back with me." 

Blissful visions rose before him, and' he feil into 
a reverie, which lasted tili they were out of the 
park. 

A narrow lane brought them to the high road to 
Chelmsford. Pursuing this tili they got within a 
ahort distance of the town, they Struck into a by- 
road on the left, and, fording the Chelmer at 
Moulsham, shaped their course through a series of 
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Unes, pawing bj Badow, Sandon, and Hanniiig-field, 
mitil at last they moonted the hill on which Belle- 
ricay is perched. 

Though still wanting an honr to suniise, it had 
beeome saffieiently light to enable them, from the 
eminence thej had gained, plainlj to discem the 
broad river thej designed to cross, and the Kentish 
hüls on the opposite bank. Toming their gaze in 
this direction, thej fancied thej could even distingoish 
Gravesend. Before entering BeUericaj they dis- 
moonted, and, consigning their horses to the grooms, 
dismissed the men, with striot injonctions of silence. 

''An ye breathe a word of what has occorred, 
3^ar tongaes shall be cut ont," said Buckingham; 
"but if ye are discreet, ye shall be well rewarded." 

As the grooms rode off, Charles and Bnckingham 
proceeded towards the Crown Inn, where post- 
horses were to be had, foUowed by Graham, carry- 
ing the baggage. 

At the door of the hostel stood a waggon with a 
long team of horses, and several persons were col- 
lected aroond to witness the departure of the vehide 
for London. 

Seeing this, the prinoe and Buckingham halted, 
leaving Graham to go on and order the horses. As 
the yonng man approached the house, he was ad* 
dressed by a sharp-looking little personage, who 
proved to be Master Ephraim Cogswell, the host. 
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"Good morrow, fair sir," said Cogswell, doMng 
bis cap. "Are you going by the waggon? If so, 
you are just in time." 

"No, jfriend," replied Graham. "Myself and my 
masters are not bound for London, bat for Rocbester, 
and we want post-horses to take us to Tilbury Fort, 
wbence we propose to cross the Thames to Gravesend. 
We shall need a postboy to attend us, and carry the 
baggage." 

"How many are ye, master? Ha! I see^" he 
added, noticing Charles and Buckingham in the 
distanca And, after giving the necessary Orders to 
an ostler, bidding him use despatch, he added, "May 
I make so bold as to ask how your masters are 
named, sir? They cannot be of this neighbourhood, 
for I remember them not, though I think I have 
seen your face before." 

"Like enough," retumed Graham. "It is not 
the first time I have been at Bellericay. My masters 
are the two Smiths." 

At this moment the landlord was called by a 
passenger in the waggon, and shortly afterwards the 
vehicle was set in motion, and proceeded on its way« 
The host then retumed to the charge. 

"You said that your masters are named Smith, 
sir," he remarked to Graham. "Are they of this 
county?" 

"You are inquisitive, mine host," returned Gra- 
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ham. "They are the brothers Smith, of Saffron 
Waiden, and are tanners hy trade. I am their 
man." 

"They don't look much like tanners, friend," 
observed Cogswell, "nor you like a tanner's man. 
However, it's no Business of mine. But here come 
the hackneys." 

And, as he spoke, the hortes were brought out 
of the Stahle, ready saddled and bridled. 8eeing 
which, Charles and Buckingham came forward. 

"No more tanners than I am a tanner," mur- 
mured Cogswell, eyeing them narrowly as they ap- 
proached. "I will consent to have my own hide 
curried if they he not noblemen. Give your lord- 
ships good day," he added, bowing respectfully to 
them. 

"Lordshipsl What means the fellow?" cried 
Buckingham. "Hast thou been jesting with him, 
Dick?" he added to Graham. 

"Ay, that he has," retumed Cogswell. "He 
avouched that your lordships bore the common name 
of Smith, and were nothing better than tanners. But 
that won't pass with me. Ephraim Cogswell can 
teil a nobleman when he sees him. And, but for 
your lordship's black beard, I would venture to af- 
firm that I am Standing in the presence of the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham himself." 

"You are mistaken, friend^" retumed the mar- 
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quis, ^'and I counsel you not to repeat tHat pleasantiy, 
as if it Chance to reach the ears of mj lord of Back- 
ingham, he is likely to resent the liberty taken with 
his name/^ 

"Nay, I meant no offence," replied Cogswell, 
bowing. "I know how to hold my tongne." 

Somewhat annoyed by this occurrence, Charles 
and Buckingham mounted their horses and rode off, 
and were followed by Graham and a postboy, with 
the baggage. 

Passing through the town, the party kept on the 
ridge of the hill for some distance, and then descended 
to Little Barsted. In less than an hour from quitting 
Bellericay, after crossing Langdon Hill, and passing 
over Homdon Hill, they reached Tilbury Fort, where 
quitting their horses, and paying the postboy, they 
instantly embarked on board the ferry^boat, and 
ordered the two men in charge of it to oonvey them 
with all despatch to Grravesend. 

IV. 

How Jack and Tom were taken for Highwaymen on Gad*8 HiU. 

The moming was clear but cold, and a streng 
north-easterly wind ruffled the water, and sent the 
ferry-boat quickly along. The passage across the 
river was not without interest to Jack and Tom. 
Wrapping their cloal^s aronnd them to screen them 
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fiom the blast) they amused tlicmselves, in th6 first 
instance, hj examining Tilbuiy Fort, which seemed 
to menace them with its gons. Tbej next gazed 
adminngly down the wide and long reacb called 
"the Hope," skirted on one side by the white clifib 
of Kent, and on the other by the woody hills of 
Easex; then noted the appearance and manoeuvres of 
some passing vessels; and lastly, as they neared 
Gravesend, tumed their attention to the blockhoude, 
battery, and wharf , and commented üpon the ships^ 
some of cotislderable bürden, lying off the port 

While bis leaders were thus occupied, Graham, 

. in Order to pass the time, entered into conversation 

with the master ferryman, a weather-beaten old fet- 

low named Eandal Fowler, and praised the quick- 

«ress of bis boat 

"Ay, ay, she is a gallant little craft, sure 
enough," replied the ferryman: "She has done 
wonders in her day, and, moreover, has had some 
great folks aboard of her/' 

"Indeed, what great personages have you had 
the luck to carry?" 

"Marry, the greatest was the Lord High Ad- 
ndral,'' retnmed Eandal. 

"Nonsense, man, you don't mean to say that the 
Lord High Admiral has used your boat?" cried 
Graham, glandng at Buckingham. 
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"Tes I do, master," replied the ferryman, 
proudly. 

"I don't recoUect the circumetance, fellow," re- 
marked Buckingham; ^^that is," he added, correcting 
himself, '^I never heard that tbe Lord High Admiral 
had crossed the river hj this ferry." 

'*It wasn't here, but in the Medway, that his 
lordship used my boat/' rejoined Eandal. "I took 
him and the Earl of Eutland to see the ships lying 
at Sheemess. I sban't forget it, for I got a piece of 
gold for the job. May Imake so bold as to ask 
whither you are bonnd, masters?" 

"For France," replied Buckingham, in a tone 
calculated to put an end to further inquiries. 

But old Eandal was not to be diecked, and he 
was about to ask further questions, when Graham 
observed to him, in a low tone: 

"Don't trouble the gentlemen further. They 
are going across the water to fight a duel." 

"Can't they cut each other's throats, if they are 
so minded, in this country?" observed Eandal. "It 
seems a waste of time and money to go so far on 
such an errand. However, that's no concem of 
mine." 

With this he proceeded to let down the sail, call- 
ing to his man to look out, and in a few minutes 
more they were close to the landing-place. When 
Graham took out his purse to pay the fare, he could 
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find no silver witliin it, and his companions were 
nnable to assist him. They had all plenty of gold, 
but no small cbange. Old Eandal bad only a few 
pence in bis greasy leatber poucb, and as to cbang- 
ing a jacobus, tbat was out of tbe question. 

"Give bim a couple of gold pieces," cried Buck- 
ingbam. "We can't be detained a moment in land- 
ing. 

As Grabam obejed tbe order, and placed tbe 
glittering coin in Eandal's borny bands, tbe old 
ferryman exclaimed, in tones tbat bespoke bis grati- 
tude, "I beartily tbank your bonours. You are 
generous as princes — far more generous tban tbe 
Lord Higb Admiral. Tbis is tbe best fare I ever 
got, and if I could only eam as mucb every time I 
cross tbe Tbames, I sbould soon be ricL Take an 
old man*s advice, and make up your quarrel. You 
are goodly gentlemen botb, and it would be a 
tbonsand pities if eitber of you were barmed." 

"Hold tby peace, friend," said Grabam, stopping 
bim. "Tbou bast got more tban tby deserts. Be 
content." 

"I am content — more tban content," persisted 
Eandal; "but I would fain prevent bloodsbed. Be 
seecb ye, good sirs, to listen to me." 

But be spoke to deaf ears, for no sooner did tbe 
boat toucb tbe Strand tban tbe prince and Bucking- 
bam leaped asbore, and xm up tbe ste^^^ ^^^^^^ 
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as quickly as they could throügh tLe crowd öf 
seafaring men and otbers eoUected ön the wbarf. 
Thej were speedily followed by Graham, charged 
with the baggage, for he resolutely refused the offer 
of Randal to carry it for him, not wishing to be 
troubled further with the old man. The party at 
once proceeded to the Falcon, where post-hörses 
were kept. 

As soon as his passengers were gone, old Bandal 
took out the two jacobuses he had received, and, 
while feasting his eyes upon them, he thought it 
would be a lasting reproach to him if he allowed 
the duel to take place; and Coming to the conclusion 
that the kindest and most Christian thing he could 
do was to have the gentlemen arrested, and bound 
över to keep the peace towards each other, he left 
his boat, and went to inform the portreve, as the 
Chief officer of the town was designated, of the 
matter that had come to his knowledge. 

The portreve, fully believing his story, at once 
despatched two officers to the Falcon to arrest the 
intending combatants, and bring them before him; 
but, on arriving at the post-house, the officers found 
that the persons of whom they were in quest had 
Started füll a quarter of an hour before. However, 
as the portreve's Orders were peremptory, they 
ordered post-horses, and set off after the travellers, 
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and being well mounted, made sure of avestaking 
diem before they could reach Eochester. 

Meanwhile, the three companions, attended as 
before by a postboy .carrTing their baggage, liad 
passed thrpugh ihe rieh gardens sorrounding the 
toTfn, mounted the windmül-crowned heights, whence 
such an extensive and beautiful prospect is obtained, 
had ridden on through Chalk-street and past the 
äiiek woods of Maplesdexn, and did not slacken their 
pace tili ihey reached the foot of Oad's HilL 

"Here we are at Gad's Hill — the scene of one 
of Falstaff's exploits," quoth Tom to Jack, as they 
were slowly ascending the eminence. '^Hereabouts, 
the fat knight, with Bardolph and Feto, robbed the 
travellers of the gold they were conveying to the 
'king's excheqner, and here the rognes, in their tum, 
^were stripped of their booty and soundly belaboured 
by the madcap Prince Hai, and Poins. But even in 
cur own day," added Tom, ^'G-ad's Hill has an iU 
repute, and these thickets are still haunted by 
Ikiiights of the post and minions of the moon, who 
«aUy forth to bid ihe traveller stand and delirer, on 
iperü of bis life. Heaven grant we meet with no 
tsuch caiti£fs! Were they to ease us of the twenty- 
'five tfaousand pounds we carry with us in bills of 
<ezchange on Paris and Madrid, besides our gold, 
^ey would obtain a rieh spoil, and might hinder 
our joumey." 

The Spani$h Match, L ^ 
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"Prithee, not so loud, Tom," said Jack, glancing 
aroond suspiciously — "you may be overheard; and 
thongh I delight in adventures, I have no fancy for 
an encounter with highwaymen." 

"Let US push on, then, Jack," rejoined Tom. 
"As I have just told you, tbis is a dangerous 
spot." 

Putting their horses in motion, they soon reached 
the brow of tbe bill. Here, on tbe left of tbe road, 
stood a small bostel, called tbe Leatber Bottle, and 
as Jack, wbo was cbarmed witb tbe beauty of tbe 
Bcene, balted for a moment, tbe postboy found time 
to drain a bom of bumming ale. Presently tbe 
travellers resumed tbeir joumey, and were descend- 
ing tbe bill, wbicb on tbis side, as on tbe otber, was 
covered by wood, wben tbey descried a large coach 
drawn by four borses Coming towards tbem. Near 
tbis carriage, and apparently conversing witb some 
one inside it, rode a ricbly-attired gentleman, at- 
tended by tbree or four mounted lacqueys. 

"By Heavenl Jack, tbat is one of tbe royal 
carriages!" exclaimed Tom, calling on tbe otber to 
balt "And do you not perceive tbat tbe person 
wbo is riding beside it is no otber tban Sir Lewis 
Lewkner? Plague take bimi Wbat can be be 
doing bere? Tbis is tbe last place wbere one 
would expect to meet tbe master of tbe cere- 
monies." 
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" 'Tis an unlucky chance that has V^^ght him 
höre," cried Jack. "He is certain to recognise us. 
We must tum back." 

"No; let HS put a bold front upon it, and dash 
rapidly past the coach. We shall escape notice," 
Glied Tom. 

"Lnpossible!" retumed Jack. "It is the Comte 
de Tilliires who is in the carriage. I caught a 
glimpse of his features just this moment" 

"You are right," observed Tom. "It is the 
French ambassador. I saw him myself quite plainly. 
Look! he is now thrusting his head through the 
window." 

"And see! they have stopped the carriage, and 
are Consulting together," cried Jack. "They 
evidently take us for highwaymen, and are prepar- 
ing to resist our attack." 

"Shall we attack them, Jack?" saidTom, gaily. 
"To rob the French ambassador and the master 
of the ceremonies would be an exploit worthy of 
Prince Hai himself, and would be 'argnment for 
a week, laughter for a month, and a good jest for 
ever.»" 

"The matter is too serious for jesting," replied 
Jack, gravely. "Here comes Sir Lewis Lewkner. 
Shall we consent him, or beat a retreat?" 

As he spoke, the master of the ceremonies rode 
towards them, with the evident intention <i^ ^^ 
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manding their busiuess. Bat tbey did not wait 
for bis approach. f inding it impossible to avoid 
ihe encounter, wbicb must bave resulted in a dis- 
coverj, Jack Struck spnrs into bis borse, and 
leaping a low ibedge on tbe ligbt, plnnged into 
tbe wood. Tom dasbed after bim, and Grabam 
ordered tbe postboy to foUow, but as ibe lad 
•besitated, ibe seized bis horse, and, hj a vigorons 
application of tbe wbip, forced tbe animal to dear 
.tbe bedge. 

Just as ibis was accomplisbed, Sir Lewis Lewk- 
neir came np witb ibe lacqueys, and called out, 
'*^StandI if you are an bonest man, and gi^e an 
ajCGOunt of yonrselfl" Tben, looking at tbe otber 
more narrowfy, be added, "Eitber my eyes de- 
oeive me., or it is Bir Siebard Grabam? But 
wby tbis garb? Wbom bave you witb you, Sir 
Eicbard?" 

'^Tbose are.my Mends, Jack and Tom Smitb,*' 
loared Grabam. And witbont anotber word, he 
jamped tbe bedge and disappeared in tbe tbicket, 
leaving tbe master of ibe ceremonies completely be- 
wildered. On recovering from bis surprise, Sir Lewis 
tetomed to tbe coacb, and told tbe ambassador wbat 
had oecurred. 

'^A Strange notion bas come into my bead,*' he 
«dded. ^'I feel confident tbat it was Sir Eiobard 
Grabam wbom I bebeld, and I am almost equally 
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ceftain that the persons with Mm, whom he called 
Jaek and Tom Smith, were no other than the 
Pimce of Waiie» and the Marquis of Bucking- 



•*Ten amaze me," eried the Cbmte de TiHürcs^ 
"The prince andBuckihgham! in disgrase, travellmg' 
nnder feigned namee, and withont attendant8^ This 
is the iioad to Do^er. Parblenl can ihej be going 
to France?" 

"That is highly improhahle, yonr exceliency,"' 
yetnmed Sir Lewi», who began to feel that he had 
Said too mach. 

Nothing more passed tili they reached the sum- 
mit of the hill, when they perceived two men gal- 
loping towards them. These were the officers, who 
halted as they came np, and one of them, respect- 
folly salnting Sw Lewk, inqiHred whether three 
gentlemen had passed them oü' the read; adding, 
thAt be had an order firom the portreve of Ghravesend' 
för theiir arrest, as they were aboat to eross ever ta 
Enuice to fight a duel. 

"Ahal this provea they conld not be tisie persom^ 
i Bospected," obserred Sxr Lewisr to- the ambassa^or 
who did not, however, appear entirely satisfifed. 
"The gentlemen you are in pursuit of," addod' 
Lewkner to the officer, '^avoid^ nsy and took re- 
ftige in yonder wood. PMsibly, they may bave 
retamed to the high road." 
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"Not a doubt of it," replied the officer. 

"I should like to know the result of this ad- 
venture," observed the Comte de Tilliferes. "Gro 
with these officers, Martin," he added to one of his 
mounted attendants, "and bring me word what hap- 
pens. Thou wilt find me at Gravesend." 

Adding a few words in a lower tone, he placed 
a purse in Martinas hands, and dismissed him. 

As Martin galloped off with the officers, the 
coach was again put in motion, and the ambas- 
sador and Lewkner pursued their way towards 
Gravesend. 



V. 

How Jack and Tom were pnrsned by tbe Officers from Graresend. 

As had been conjectured, the travellers left ihe 
coTert in which they had sought shelter and re- 
tomed to the high road, speeding along it tili they 
came to Strood Hill, £rom the summit of which 
they obtained a charming view of Eochester, with 
its ancient castle, ito cathedral, and other pic- 
tnresque structures, as well as of the adjacent town 
of Chatham, and the district watered by the wind- 
ing Medway. 

While they were pausing to examine this noble 
prospeet, the postboy wamed them that they were 
pursued, and pointed out the two officers and Mar- 
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tin, who were sconring along tbe Valley about a 
mile off. At this sight the travellers immediately 
started again, and, dashing down the hill, speedily 
reached Strood. Next crossing the old wooden 
bridge at Rochester, and entering that fair city — 
then, as now, one of the biost pictoresque and 
beautifnl in England — they rode along the High- 
street, tili they reached Chatham. 

Their horses were in such good condition, that 
it was evident they could hold out for another 
stage, so, quitting Chatham, they mountcd another 
lovely hill, from the summit of which a delightful 
and extensive view greeted them, comprehending 
almost the whole of the meandering Medway, with 
Standgate Creek, Sheemess, the Nore, and the 
distant coast of Essex. 

Nearer at band the prospeet was yet more en- 
chanting, being composed of hill and dale, villages, 
churches,' and homesteads, hop-gronnds, apple- 
orchards, cherry-orchards, and all that can con- 
tribnte to the embellishment of an English land- 
scape. Of course, at this season of the year, when 
the hop-gronnds lacked their gamitnre, when the 
orchards had no ripe produce, when the fields were 
bare of crops, and the woods leafless, the pictnre 
was deprived of much of its charm. Still, even 
with these disadvaMtages, it was 9o beautifnl^ tb^.^ 
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Gharle«, aa he gaaed at it with a raptored eye, ex-' 
däimed: 

''Drayton speaks traäk when he says, in hia 
Tolyolbion,'" 

OfkunoQsKent! 

What connty hath this Isle that may compare with thee! 

Fairer scene than this cannot be imagined. Yon 
broad and winding river, hastening on to mingle 
its waters with those of the Thames before they 
both are lost in the sea — those charming hills — 
fhoöe pömpons Voods — those ancient mansions — 
those reverend fabricö — those towns and hamlets — 
aH' bespeaking peace and plenteoosness. Can any 
jHCture be nioi*e lovely?" 

"None, none,'* replied Bnckingham, who either 
feit or feigned a like enthnsiasm. '^It is only in 
England — perhaps only in this connty — that such 
a prospect can be seen. We shdil find nothing like 
it in Spain, you may depend, Jack. You moit 
bring the Inianta to behold it." 

''I shall not fi^l," replied Charles. 

At this moment, Graham, who had been linger- 
ing behind, called out: 

^' Those rasoally ofificers are coming quickly after 
HS. They have not stopped at Eochester, as we ex- 
pected, bnt have passed through Chatham, and are 
even now scaling this hilL" 

'Tlague take the knavesT« cried Tom, im- 
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patientily. "Why slionld we concem ottwelve» about 
them?" 

"They will cause us delay, and every hour — 
every minute — is of importance," retumed Jack. 
"Xet US on. We shall reach Sittingboume before 
them, and it is not likely they will proceed beyond 
tbat place." 

"On, then, to Sittingboume," cried Tom. 

And the whole party rapidly desoended the tili. 

At the foot of the eminence, on a common, 
where ä road branched off to Maidstone, stood a 
large triangulär gibbet, from which dangled the 
grisly skeletons of three robbers who once haunted 
the neighbouring thickets, and had been the terror 
of all travellers on that way. With a glance of ^s- 
gust at these loathly objects, Jack and his com- 
paoftoüs rode on through Hambley woods, past 
Eainham, through ihe old town of Newington, Ott 
the farther side of which they mounted Keycall Hill, 
descending upon Key-street, after which they came 
in sight of Miltoüv am ancient town ihmous Ibr its 
oystors, and oncer posseseing a palace baite by AI" 
fired^ bat kibsequently destroyed by Earl Godwifii im 
the reign of Edward the Gonfisssor. 

Farther on, they panäed the remains of Caetfe 
Sough, another fortress bullt by Alfred, and then 
entering Sittingboume, rode at once to the Eed 
Lion, and called for post-borses. 
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These were brought out with so much expedi- 
tion, that the txavellers were mounted and off füll 
five minutes before their pursuers came up. Great 
disappointment was expressed hj the latter on their 
arrival, and the oMcers would have relinquished the 
chase, but they were induced to go on by Martin, 
who paid for their post-horses, and promised to re- 
ward them liberally. 

Jack and Tom were now three or four miles 
ahead, and had already passed Hempstead and 
Eadfield, had deared the little village of Green- 
Street, and were making their way, at a rapid pace, 
along Watling-street (the ancient Roman road), hj 
Norton Ash, Stone, and Raven Hill, towards 
Ospringe. 

While momiting Ospringe Hill, on which a 
beacon then stood, they east a look towards Fever- 
sham, Davington, and the marshy tract adjoining 
the Swale, bringing the Bay of Whitstable within 
their ken. 

From Ospringe, about twenty minntes^ hard 
ri^ing brought them to Boughton Hill, from the 
summit of which they obtained a magnificent view 
over the woody district known as the Forest of 
Blean. From this point they first descried the lofty 
tower of Ganterbury Gathedral rising above the 
woods. 

[In Blean Forest, which then*extended for many 
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mfles in Ute direction of the sea, tlie wild-boar was 
still hnnted, and in times more remote bears bad 
been fonnd within its recesses. After a brief snrvey 
öf this grand woodland prospect, thej once more 
gut into motion, and were soon bnried amid dusky 
grores. 

On emerging from the forest at Harbledown, 
they bebeld tbe ancient city of Canterbury, witb its 
ramparts, towers, gates, cburehes, and other edifices, 
overtopped by tbe noble catbedral, abont a mile 
distant Tbis space being soon cleared, tbey crossed 
a bridge over a branch of the river Stour, and 
passing through the West-gate, a streng and stately 
stmctnre flanked by two round towers, and defended 
by a portcullis, entered a long street bordered on 
dther side by old and picturesque habitations. 



VI 

How Jaek and Tom were vlsiied hj Haster Lanneelot Stodmarsh, 
Hayor of Canterbury. 

It was now not far from noon, and the travellers, 
having ridden npwards of fifty miles, began to feel 
that they stood in need of some rest and refresh- 
ment Accordingly, they alighted at an inn bearing 
as its sign a grotesqu« portrait of King James, which 
made both Jack and Tom smile as they regarded it, 
and, being shown into a Chamber by the obsequiou« 
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liost, Christopher Chifilet, inquired what eatable»^ hs' 
had in the house. 

^'I can give yonr honour» some rare trout from 
Fordwich," retamed Chiglet. "Our Fordwich trout 
are accoimted the finest in England, and such as 
come not even to the king^s table, Heaven bless 
himl Then ;^ou can have a famons shield of brawn, 
a quarter of a kid, and a chine of beef; aind, while 
you are discussing these, I will prepare 70U a dish 
of wild-fowl, or plovers — our plovers are daintj 
birds, and more toothsome than snipe or wood* 
cock." 

^ '^The trout, the chine, and the plovers will snf- 
ficer," Said Tom. "And now, what wines hast tbou 
in thj cellar?" 

"G-ood Store, and of the best, an please jövsr 
honour," responded Ghislet "I have Ehenish and 
Gascoigne, white wine of Gaillac, and red wine of 
Bordeaux. Or shall I bre^ you a pottle of sack, or 
bring you a flagon of our old Kentish ade? The ale* 
is wondrous streng and bright. I Warrant you shall 
taste the hops in it" 

"I will take thy word for it, miiie host," re* 
tvmed Tom; "but we care not for al)B, faowever 
streng and well hopped. Give us a flask or two of 
GbiUac, if it be good, and brew a pottle of sack." 

"Your honour sfaaß be well comtented," said the 
host 
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WMe the repast was being prepared, Jack and 
Tom strolled forth to view the cathedral. Being 
ffamiliar wiih its mteanal beauties, they contented 
jthemseljviea with a »vxvej of tke exterior, aad v- 
finrped jnat üt .&e moment that the Fordwich tront 
were placed npon the table by tibe host The xe- 
past was thoroughly enjoyed by the travellers, 
whose long ride had wonderfoUy sharpened thejr 
appetites. 

'^I never fared better than I have done to-day/' 
observed Jack. "Bnt we mnst not loiter; so call 
for the reckqning, Dick, and order the post-faorses/* 

On this, Grraham arose and was about io summcm 
the host, when the latter suddenly entered, ^ and, 
with a look of constemation depicted on his featnres, 
eried out: 

'^His worship the mayor, Master Laimoelot Stod- 
inarsh, desires to speak with you, gentlemen." 

At the words, a large portly-looking man, with 
<a viery red £ace, stratted into the room. The mayor 
«was followed by two fimctionaries bearing halberds, 
-who placed themselves one on either side of the 
door, and was accompanied by Martin and the two 
.ofEoers from Gravesend. 

On the entranoe of the mayor, Jack and Tom 
^thought it necessary to rise and salnte him, and 
they did so with so mnch dignity, that ihe WQ'^ 
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sLipful gentleman began to feel that he was in the 
presence of persona of importance. 

"To what canse are we to attribute tbe honour 
of this Visit, Mr. Major?" demanded Tom. "We 
are strangers here, and have merely halted in yonr 
city on our way to Dover." 

"That I understand," replied Stodmarsh, essay- 
ing to look dignified in his tum. "Bat you must 
excnse me, gentlemen, if I say that I cannot permit 
your departnre tili you have given a satisfactory ac- 
count of yourselves." 

"On what plea do you venture to detain us, 
sir?" inquired Jack, in an authoritative tone, and 
with a stemness that took the mayor completely 
aback. 

As soon as he had recovered himself, he said, 
with some respect, 

"These officers have a Warrant for your arrest 
firom the portreve of Gravesend, Master Nicholas 
Holbeach. It is understood that you are about to 
cross over to France for an unlawful purpose — to 
fight a duel — a mortal duel — and it is our busi- 
ness to prevent it." 

"Tut! tut! this is idle, sir," cried Tom. "The 
portreve has been whoUy misinformed. We have 
no such design. We are peaceable travellers, as 
you may perceive by our deportment. This is my 
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brother, Jack Smitli, and I am not likely to figlit 
him." 

"I must have proof of that assertion, sir," re- 
joined the mayor, "as well as of your pacific in- 
tentions, before I can allow you to proceed on your 
joumey. Have you no document about you to prove 
the correctness of your Statement?" 

"If I bad any such document, I sbould decline 
to produce it," replied Tom, baughtily. 

"Tben you cannot blame me if I doubt your 
explanation," rejoined tbe mayor. "These officers 
must take you back to Gravesend, to be dealt with 
as my brother magistrate, the portreve, shall deem 
meet." 

"Holdl Mr. Mayor," cried Tom, imperioußly. 
"Listen to me, before you commit yourself — " 

"I commit myselfl" exclaimed Stodmarsh, greatly 
offended. "I can allow no such improper language 
to be used to me. I look upon you as suspicious 
characters, and authorise your immediate arrest Do 
your duty; officers." 

As the men were about to advance, Graham 
placed himself before them, and said, "Mr. Mayor, 
allow me to give you a word of advice." 

"Advice, sir — advice I" cried the mayor, swell- 
ing with indignation. "I would have you to know 
that Launcelot Stodmarsh never takes advice." 

"So I should imagine, sir," replied QrahusL^ 
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jßOoHy. "Nevertheless, let me beg, before anyihing 
is done which you may bave cause to regret, tkat 
you will graut us a word in private." 

"The request is extremely irregukr, sir," le- 
•joiued Stodmarsb, calming down. ^^£ut I shall not 
jefose it. If you have any explanation to give, I 
am ready to bear it" 

And he motioned the landlord and tbe others to 
witbdraw, telling bis own officers to guard tbe door 
outside. 

Tbe Order was obeyed by all'except Martin, wbo 
contriyed to slip bebind a piece of fumiture witbout 
hßiag perceived. 

'^And now, sirs," said Stodmarsb, taking a seat, 
but allowing tbe otbers to remain standing, "wbat 
bave you to impart to me?" 

'^Mr. Mayor," said Qrabam, approacbing bim, 
«nd assumiiig a tone and manner tbat could not be 
SQiataken, and tbat quite confounded tbe person be 
addressed, '4t is necessary tbat you sbould be made 
aware tbat you are in tbe presence of two of tbe 
most important personsin tbe kingdom — bis Higb- 
ness tbe Prince of Wales and tbe Lord Marquis of 
Buckingbam." 

Tbunderstruck by tbe information, tbe mayor 
sprang to bis feet, upsetting tbe cbair on wbicb be 
bad been sitting, but perceiving tbat be still looked 
incredulous, tbe prince and Buckingbam removed 
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theirfalsebeards; whereupon, unable to doubt longer, 
Stodmarsh threw himself at the feet of Charles, and 
Said, *^ Pardon, your higbness, pardoni I ought to 
bave recognised you and the noble marquis even 
when disguised." 

"There is nothing to forgive, Mr. Mayor," re- 
plied Charles, raising him graciously. "It is no 
reproach to you that you did not recognise us. I 
owe you an explanation, and you shall have it. All 
I require from you, on your loyalty to the king my 
august father, is, that you keep secret what may be 
disdosed to you." 

"Your higbness may entirely rely on my dis- 
cretion," rejoined StodmarsL 

"The fact is, Mr. Mayor, since you must know 
the truth," interposed Buckingham, "that in my 
capacity of Lord High Admiral, I am proceeding to 
Dover to examine into the condition and discipline 
of the fleet in the narrow seas, and bis higbness the 
prince has deigned to accompany me in the visit 
Secresy being essential to the plan, we are only 
attended by my equerry, Sir Kichard Graham, and 
are travelling by post, as you perceive. Now you 
know all. Send back those officers who have come 
on a fool's errand from Gravesend, and facilitate 
our departure. Do this, and we shall be perfectly 
content" 

The Spaniah Match, L 5 
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"It shall be done instanter, my gracions lord," 
replied Stodmarsh, hastening tpwards the door. 

"Hold a moment, while we put on our beards," 
Said BackiDgbam, as he and tbe prince resumed their 
disguises. 

This done, the major opened the door, and 
called out, "Ho, there! ho! landlord, I say! Bring 
out horses without delay for these gentlemen. They 
have perfectly satisfied me. You constables from 
Gravesend," he added to the two officers, "can re- 
tum as you came. Teil the portreve he has been 
misinformed. Post-horses forthwith for Dover, I say, 
landlord." 

"And the reckoning, let us have that, mine host," 
added Graham. 

As soon as the room was cleared, Martin came 
out of his hiding-place. 

"A pretty discovery I have made," he men- 
tally ejaculated. "The prince and Buckingham! 
Who would have thought it? This shall to my 
master." 

And, taking out his tablets, he traced a few 
lines, tore out the leaf, and folded it up. 

He then went forth, and found the travellers 
mounting their horses. Jack was bidding adieu to 
the mayor, who was respectfully holding his stirrup, 
much to the host's astonishment. In another moment 
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the party rodd out of the coortyard, followed b;^ a 
poBtboy with the baggage. 

As soon as they were gone^ the bost observed to 
th6 mayor, "Will your worship acqu^t me with 
the names of my guests?^^ 

"Not now — not now, Master Chisleti" replied 
Stodmarsh, mysteriously« "I am not at liberty to 
speak, but this I may say to you, your house bas 
been bighly honoured — most bighly honoured." 

"I judged as much," retumed the host. 

Meanwhile, Martin had taken aside one of the 
of&cers from Gravesend, and giving him the note 
he had prepared, desired him to deliver it on bis 
retum to the French ambassador. 

"His excellency will reward you liberally — most 
liberally," he added; "but here is an eamest," 
slipping a piece of gold into the constable's hands. 
"Teil him I am going to Dover, and will report 
further." 

With this he ordered. a post-horse, and rode after 
the travellers. 



VII. 

How Jack and Tom were lodged for the Night in Dover Castle. 

NoTHiNa particular happened to Jack and Tom 
tili they reached Barham Downs, when th^y left: 
the road to examine a Eoman camp, and while 

5* 
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Tom was scrambling down the outer fosse of the 
earthwork, bis horse slipped and threw him. Tom 
rose next moment without assistance, and none the 
worse for the fall, but the horse had sprained bis 
Shoulder, and could only limp along. Owing to 
this accident, the progress of the party became 
necessarily slow, and before they regained the 
highway, they observed another traveller speeding 
along in the direction of Dover. They shouted out 
to him to stop, but though he evidently heard the 
call, as he looked towards them, he paid no heed to 
the summons, but rather appeared to accelerate bis 
pace. 

"That is one of the men who foUowed us from 
Gad's Hill," observed Graham. "I saw him in the 
court-yard of the inn when we left Canterbury. Why 
is he riding so fast to Dover? Can he have obtained 
any information of our project? Shall I ride after 
him?" 

"To what end?" rejoined Jack. "Even if you 
could overtake him, which is unlikely, you could 
not stay him. But I feel no sort of uneasiness. It 
is impossible he can have made any discovery." 

"I hope not," retumed Graham; "but it looks 
like it." 

The prince now quitted bis companions for a 
Short time, and took a solitary gallop over the 
downs, pausing ever and anon to look around. 
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Little did he dream that some two years later, on 
the wild waste over whicb he was careering, a 
tent would be pitched, wherein his bride (not the 
bride of whom he was in quest, but Henrietta 
Maria of France) would first receive her court 
ladies. 

After tracking a long vallej, hemmed in on 
either side by lofty chalk ridges, between which ran 
the little river Dour, the travellers at last came in 
«ight of Dover, with its proud Castle crowning the 
hill on the left. 

At this juncture they perceived two horsemen 
riding towards them, who proved to be Sir Francis 
Cottington and Endymion Porter. 

"Heaven save your higlmess, and you, my good 
lord," Said Cottington, as he came up with Endy- 
mion Porter. "You have made good speed. We 
thought to meet you on Barham Downs." 

"We lamed a horse, or we should have been 
here an hour ago," retumed Charles. "But pray 
be covered, gentlemen. No ceremony now. Re- 
member that I am only to be addressed as Master 
Jack Smith, and that this,'^ pointing to Buckingham, 
"is my brother Tom. But let us hear what you 
have done." 

"I have carried out all the Instructions given 
me," replied Cottington. "I have hired a swift- 
sailing schooner, the Fair Maid of Xent, ^V\Äi^ Vl'V 
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be not deceived in her, will convej you speedily to 
Boulogne; but thongb sbe is ready to sail at once, I 
advise you to delay yonr departure for a few honrs. 
A strong wind is blowing, and tbere is a rongb sea, 
bnt the captain of the scbooner, Master Pyncben, 
feels sure the weatber will improve, and he counsels 
ns to wait tili moming." 

Though he was all impatience to cross, Charles 
assented to the delay. 

On entering the town, the prince and bis com- 
panions proceeded to an inn, where Chambers had 
been engaged. He did not, however, remain long 
in-doors, but repaired with bis attendants to the 
harbour, in order to look at the little vessel des- 
tined to convey bim to the opposite shores. As 
Cottington had stated, it was blowing hard, and 
tbere was evidently a strong sea outside, but the 
Favr Maid of Kent was lying snugly within the port, 
and her appearance perfectly satisfied both Jack 
and Tom as to her sea-going qualifications. 

While they were examining the little vessel, and 
debating whether they should go on board her, a 
party of mounted carabiniers issued from a side-street, 
and rode towards them across the wharf. At the 
head of this troop was an officer, whom the prince 
and bis companions immediately recognised as Sir 
Harry Mainwaring, lieutenant of Dover Castle. They 
also noted that with Sir Harry was the person who 
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had foUowed them from Gad's Hill to Canterbury, 
and had passed them on Barliam Downs. 

On nearing the party, Sir Hany Mainwaring, a 
stout, handsome man of military deportment, with 
a grey beard and moustaches, contrasting strongly 
with his bronzed visage, ordered bis men to halt, 
and tben dismounting, left his steed in charge of 
an equerry. Before advancing towards the party, 
he ordered two of the troopers to keep off all 
bystanders, and having seen this done, he marched 
towards Charles and Backingham, saluted them, 
and was about to speak, when Buckingham inter- 
posed. 

"Sir Harry Mainwaring," said the marquis, "it 
would be useless in the prince and myself to attempt 
disguise with you, but it is his highness^s desire, and, 
indeed, command, that you do not allow any look 
or action to betray your knowledge of his person." 

"I obey," replied the lieutenant, "buti fear that 
his highness's incognito, and your own, my lord, 
cannot be preserved, since you are both known to 
the emissary of the French ambassador, who has 
' ridden on to apprise me of your visit. He has con- 
trived to distance you by an hour." 

"How came the man to penetrate our secret?" 
demanded Charles, bending his brow. 

"He was present, though unobserved, during 
your interview with the Mayor of CaÄi^xVQx^^ 
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replied Mainwaring. "On the man's arrival at 
Dover, he rode up at once to the Castle, and gave 
Information to me. I did not entirely credit his 
Statement, but immediately came down to satisfy my- 
self, and I now find he spoke truth. Still, I can 
scarcely believe that the motive he assigned for your 
Visit is correct." 

"I know not what he has toldsyou, Sir Harry," 
retumed Charles, "but you shall leam the exact 
truth. I am proceeding to Madrid, attended by 
the Marquis of Buckingham and these three gen- 
tlemen." 

"How? to Madrid with only these attendants!" 
exclaimed Mainwaring, astounded. "Your highness 
will forgive me if I cannot repress my astonish- 
ment." 

"It is even as I have said, Sir Harry," rejoined 
Charles. "I am going to Madrid on a special errand 
— nay, there shall be no mystery with you — I am 
going to fetch the Infanta. I desire to preserve the 
strictest incognito, and it is of the last importance 
that no message be sent over to France, as I would 
not be known during my joumey through that 
kingdom. To-night I purpose to remain at Dover, 
and I shall sail for Boulogne at an early hour to- 
morrow, in yon little schooner. I count upon your 
aid, good Sir Harry." 

"I am sorry your highness has confided the 
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project to me," retumed Mainwaring, with some 
hesitation. "I fear it is inconsistent with my duty 
to allow yonr departnre firom the kingdom. Indeed, 
I dare not permit it" 

"'Sdeathl sir, is this language to hold to your 
prince?" cried Buckingham, in a fury. "You will 
stay US at your peril, sir. You forget that I am 
Constable of Dover Castle, and that you are my sub- 
Ordinate officer." 

"No, I do not forget it, my lord," replied Main- 
waring, respectfully. "I am ready to obey all your 
lawful commands. But I have a duty to perform to 
my sovereign and the State, which is paramount to 
all other considerations. I will despatch a messenger 
to Whitehall to ascertain bis majesty^s pleasure, but, 
tili the man^s retum, I dare not permit his highness^s 
departure." 

"Is it not enough that the prince has vouch- 
safed to inform you of his intentions?" demanded 
Buckingham. 

"No, my lord," replied Mainwaring, firmly. "For 
aught I know, the prince may be leaving without 
his royal father's sanction — nay, contrary to his 
injunctions." 

"By Heaven, this passes all endurancel" cried 
Buckingham. "But it is idle to reason with one 
so obstinate and dull-witted. We will go in spite of 
you. 
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"No vessel shall quit this haxbour tili I liaye 
the king^s Warrant for its departure. I will take 
thus much upon myself , be the consequences wbat 
they may," rejoined Mainwaring, in a determined 
tone. 

"Nay, Sir Harry is in tbe rigbt," obsenred 
Charles. "You shall not need to send to White- 
hall for my royal father^s Warrant, sir,^^ he added to 
the lieutenant. "I have it with me, and will show 
it you." 

"Enough," repUed Mainwaring. "With that 
assorance I am perfectly content, and am ready to 
obey your behests. Will it please your highness, 
and you, my good lord, together with those with 
you, to lodge within the Castle to-night? You will 
be accommodated more saitably than at an inn, and 
will be secure from all chance of fiirther interrup- 
tion.'^ 

To this proposition Charles readily agreed, where- 
upon Sir Harry besought him to mount his steed 
and ride to the castle; bnt the prince declined the 
offer, preferring to proceed thither on foot. Main-^ 
waring then despatched a couple of troopers to the 
inn for the travellers^ baggage, and calling his 
equerry to him, bade him take back Martin to the 
Castle. 

'*I will give further Orders conceming him when 
I arrive there/' added the lieutenant, "but, mean- 
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time, do not allow bim to hold communication witH 
any one. These gentlemen," he added, "will be 
mj guests for the night. See that lodgings are 
prepared for them in the Constable's Tower and in 
Peverell's Tower." 

The equerry bowed, and, in obedience to the 
Order he had received, rode off with the troop, 
taking Martin with him, who thus found himself a 
prisoner. 

Shortly afterwards, Charles and all those with 
him quitted the quay, and took the road leading to 
the Castle Hill. 

Arriyed at the foot of the eminence, they com- 
menced the ascent by tracking a zig-zag path, which 
condncted them to a steep flight of Steps, and scaling 
these, they found themselves within a short distance 
of the outer gate of the fortress. 

At this point, the grand old pile, aptly enough 
described by Matthew Paris as "the key and lock 
of the realm," reared itself majestically before them; 
its hoary walls studded with watch-towers girding 
the entire circumference of the hill, while its mas- 
sive keep rose proudly amidst them. Charles had 
visited the fortress on one or two previous occasions, 
when he had been received with all the honours 
due to bis exalted rank; when the royal banner had 
floated above the donjon-tower; when trumpets had 
ßounded and drums had been \)eÄ\.^Ti \ä \Ät^^ "^^ 
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approach; when the whole garrison was drawn up 
in the outer court, and the road lined with the 
inhabitants of Dover; bat never at such times had 
he gazed at the ancient fabric, replete with so many 
historical recollections, with feelings deep as those 
that impressed him now. Sentinels in steel cap and 
corslet, with pike on Shoulder, were pacing to and 
firo on the ramparts; other men-at-arms were sta- 
tioned on the watch-towers and near the gate, but 
these were the only inmates of the stronghold he 
beheld. The Castle wore its ordinary aspect, and, 
thus beheld, gained infinitely in grandeur and 
majesty. 

From the Castle, Charles tumed to look at the 
town and harbour, and was well pleased to find that 
the works undertaken by his royal father for the im- 
provement of the pier, which, though strongly built 
by Henry VIII., had become ruinous through neglect, 
were making good progress. 

Could he have foreseen the stupendous bulwark 
which an after age was destined to produce; could 
he have anticipated that the rüde and unserviceable 
pier then constructing would be supplanted, some 
two hundred and forty years later, by a granite wall 
projecting far into the sea, and capable of withstand- 
ing the utmost fury of the waves; he might have 
blushed at the insignificance and almost inutility of 
the work then going on. Bat, possessing no such 
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foresight, he was well enougH content, and deemed 
it an important acbievement 

Ronsing himself from the reverie into whicli he 
had fallen, he proceeded, with Mainwaring and 
Bnckingham, who were standing near him, towards 
the gateway of the castle. Little aware of the im- 
portance of the personages who were entering the 
fortress, the guard stationed at the gate contented 
themselves with saluting the lieutenant, and bestowed 
a mere glance of curiosity at the others. Still, there 
was something in the look and deportment of the 
prince and Bnckingham that excited the curiosity of 
these men. 

The party had now entered the outer ballium, 
and as it was still light enough for an inspection of 
the fortress, Charles strolled for some time ahout 
the Courts, examining the various towers on the walls 
— pausing before the old Koman pharos and the 
time-hallowed church, supposed to have been founded 
by King Lucius — after which he directed bis course 
to the keep. 

Entering it, and leaving Bnckingham and the 
others in the State apartments on the third story, 
Charles, accompanied only by Mainwaring, mounted 
to the summit of a lofty turret, whence an extra- 
ordinarily fine view was commanded. It was now 
growing dusk, but even thus imperfectly beheld, the 
prospect was very striking. Across the Channel, the 
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grey outline of tlie coast of France was distinguish- 
able; the position of Calais being fixed by its light- 
honse, wbile another pharos gleamed from Cape- 
Grisnez, near Boulogne. Immediately below was 
the town, revealed by its twinkling lights, and the 
harbour with its shipping. Charles tried to make 
out the Fair Maid of Kmt^ but could not succeed in 
distinguishing her. 

Undisturbed by the whistling wind, Charles re- 
mained for nearly a quarter of an hour on this lofty 
place of Observation. He then descended with the 
lieutenant, and on repairing to the Chamber where 
the others had been left, they were informed by an 
attendant that the evening repast was served. At 
this welcome intelligence^ the whole party adjoumed 
to the Constable's Tower, in a lower Chamber of 
which a substantial repast was laid out. In com- 
pliance with the prince^s injunctions, no ceremony 
whatever was observed during the meal. The whole 
party sat down together, and the conversation was 
carried on without restraint. Shortly after supper, 
Charles and Buckingham, who were somewhat fa- 
tigued by their lengthened joumey, withdrew to the 
Chambers allotted them, and both slept soundly tili 
they were roused, an hour at least before it was 
light, by wakeful Graham. The rest of the party 
were abeady up, and prepared for departure, and 
as soon as the prince and Buckingham had partaken 
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of a hasty breakfast, thej quitted the Castle under 
the escort of the lieutenant, and foUowed by four 
stalwart troopers carrying the baggage. 

As they descended the Castle Hill on the way 
to the harboor, Mainwaring informed Charles that 
late at night, long after bis highness had retired to 
rest, a messenger had brought a despatch from the 
king, ordering him to prohibit the departure of all 
vessels bound for the coast of France. "This order," 
he added, "I shall carry out as soon as your high- 
ness is safely off/' 

Captain Pynchen was anxiously awaiting bis 
passengers, the wind being now fair, and promising 
a quick passage. The embarkation was speedily 
accomplished. Mainwaring saw the prince and Bück- 
ingham safely on board, and then wishing them a 
prosperous voyage, took bis leave. 

As the Fair Maid of Kent weighed anchor, änd 
spread her sails to the favouring breeze, which pro- 
mised soon to waft her and her precious fireight to 
the shores of France, the moming gun was fired 
from Dover Castle. 

VIII. 

How Jack and Tom crossed the Channel, and rode post from Boologne 
to Paris. 

FoR some time Charles remained standing on the 
deck of the schooner, with bis gaze fixed upon the 
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shores from which he was rapidly receding. After 
running bis eye along the line of lofty and preci- 
pitous chalk cliffs, extending on the right to the 
South Foreland, and on the left to Sandwich, he 
tomed his regards to the old Castle, nowhere beheld 
to such advantage as from the sea. Preciselj at 
that moment the first beams of the sun began to 
gild the lofty keep, and ere long the grey walls 
encircling the hill, with the numerous watch-towers, 
the antique church, and the pharos, were lit up, 
until the entire fortress, which had hitherte looked 
cold and stem, assumed a bright and smiling aspect^ 
which Charles was willing to construe into a favour- 
able omen to his expedition. Not tili Castle and 
cliffs began to grow dim in the distance, did he bid 
a mental adieu to England. 

No incident worthy of being chronicled occurred 
during the passage. When in mid-channel, those in 
the schooner caught sight of several men-of-war be- 
longing to the fleet which Buckingham had professed 
he was about to inspect, but in other respects the 
voyage was monotonous, and appeared long and 
tedious to the travellers, all of whom were impatient 
to get across the Channel. We must not omit to 
mention that, immediately after their embarkation, 
Jack and Tom, deeming disguise no longer neces- 
sary, had laid aside their false beards. 

Just at the hour of two in the aftemoon they 
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entered the harboor of Boulogne, and, after some 
little delay, were permitted by the officers of the 
port to diBembark, and Charles, for the first time, 
set foot in France. 

Cottington having concladed all arrangements 
with Captain Pynchen before landing, Jack and 
Tom underwent no detention on that score, but, 
followed hy a couple of sailors carrying their bag- 
gage, proceeded to the Ecu d'Or, in the Grande 
Eue, where ihey were welcomed hy a very civil 
landlord, who told them they were too late for the 
table d'hote, but considerately added that he could 
speedily set an excellent dinner before them. This 
was agreed to, but the dinner was not served so 
promptly as promised, and being copious, took some 
time to discuss, consequently it was hard upon four 
o'clock before the travellers were in the saddle. 
Attended by two gaily-dressed postilions, wearing 
enormous jack-boots, and who made the quay echo 
with the clangoTur of their horns, they rode out of 
Boulogne, and, crossing a wooden bridge over the 
Liane, took the road to Montreuil, where they pro- 
posed to pass the night, and where they arrived, 
without accident or interruption, about seven oVlock, 
and took up their quarters at the T^te de Boeuf , re- 
nowned for its pät^s de becassines. 

Eising betimes next moming, they were all on 
horseback soon after seven, and on the wa.^ \ä 
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Amiens, which tbey determined to make the limit 
of that day's joumey. 

All the party were in high spirits. To Charles 
the novelty of travelling in a foreign land was ex- 
ciüng, and though the country through which he 
rode was uninteresting in a picturesque point of 
view, in his present &ame of mind it became in- 
vested with channs snch as many a really beautiful 
landscape had not revealed to bim. Fortonately 
the weather was fine, and the State of the roads 
good, so that the travellers got on without annoy- 
ance. 

A joyous Company tbey were — as joyous and 
light-hearted as any that had preceded them on the 
same route. Whetber it was change of clime and 
scene, or the excitement tbey had previously nnder- 
gone, that occasioned this gaiety, none cared to in- 
qnire, being perfectly satisfied with the result. Even 
Sir Francis Cottington, who had been so strongly 
averse to the expedition, yielded to the enlivening 
influences, and began to view the project with a 
hopeful eye. 

Though maintaining his habitual gravity of look, 
Charles at heart was as gleefal as his companions. 
Never had he been more entirely free from the 
melancholy which usually o'ershadowed bim — never 
was the present more void of gloom — never did 
the future look brightcr. Sometimes, in order to 
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indulge in a fit of pleasant musing — to dwell upon 
tbe charms of his mistress — to conjure up the idea 
of their first interview, and his transports on be- 
holding her — he would ride apart from the others 
— but he soon retumed to join in their lively 
Chat. 

In this manner they advanced on their journey, 
scarcely aware how much they had accomplished. 
After skirting the forest of Crecy, close to which 
the famous battle was won by Edward III., the 
thought of which roused the warlike spirit of Charles, 
and made him bum for the military renown of the 
Black Prince, they descended into the vale of the 
Somme, and traversed it tili they reached Abbe- 
ville. 

Here they alighted at the H6tel de la Poste, 
situated near the Cathedral of St Wolfram. At the 
doorway of the inn several travellers were congre- 
gated, who natnrally regarded the new comers with 
curiosity, and speculated npon their quality. There 
was nothing, as we know, in the attire of any of 
the party to indicate their rank, and yet those who 
beheld them could not fail to be strack by the 
stately looks and deportment of Charles andBucking- 
ham. 

It chanced that among the observers on the oc- 
casion there were two gentlemen from St. Valery, 
who had lately been in England, and they \i<i^K 
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recoguised the illastrious travellers — thougli almoBt 
doubting the evidence of their eyes. All the party 
had gone into the house with the exception of Gra- 
ham, who stayed behind to pay the postilion, wheu 
one of these gentlemen, M. Mar cellin, making a 
very polite bow, thus addressed the young equerry: 

"Pray excuse me, monsieur, but I and my friend 
M. de Nouvion have recently been in England, and 
during our stay visited your famous race-course at 
Newmarket. While there, we had the singular satia- 
faction of beholding bis Highness the Frince of 
Wales and the Lord Marquis of Buckingham. We 
saw them, monsieur — or perhaps I ought to say 
milord — sufficiently long to enable us to study 
their features carefuUy, and fix them upon our me- 
mory. You will not be surprised then, monsieur, 
when we declare that in two of your party, who 
have just gone in with the landlord, we conceive 
that we recognise Prince Charles and the lord mar- 
quis." 

"I take what you say as a great compliment to 
my friends, messieurs," retumed Graham, without 
the slightest embarrassment; "but you are mistaken. 
The gentlemen to whom you refer are very humble 
individuals — two brothers, the Messieurs Smith. 
They certainly bear some resemblance to the illus- 
trious personages you have mentioned — enough, 
perhaps, to deoeive a stranger/* 
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"The resemblaDce is too striking in both in- 
Bianees to admit of doubt upon the point," observed 
M. de Nouvion. " Of course it is not for us to make 
a remark if the Prince of Wales and the lord mar- 
qnis choose to travel incognito." 

"I will speedily convince yon of yonr eiror, 
messieurs," interrupted Graham. And stepping within 
the doorway, he shouted, "Hola! Jack and Tom. 
Come hither for a moment, I pray of you." 

At this summons, Jack and Tom immediately 
came out of the salle k manger into which they had 
been ushered by the host, and Jack said, as if 
addressing an equal, "What do you want with us, 
Dick?" 

"These gentlemen will have it that you are the 
Prince of Wales and my Lord of Buckingham," re- 
plied Graham. "Pray undeceive them, for they will 
not credit my denial." 

"You do US too much honour, messieurs •^— far 
too much," observed Jack. "It is not, however, 
the first time that my brother Tom and myself have 
been taken for the important personages in question." 

"I should think not," said M. Marcellin. 

"The resemblance is rather unlucky for us," re*- 
marked Tom. "It has more than once got us into 
difficulties." 

"I can easily imagine it," rejoined De Nouvion, 
sceptically. "It must be unpleasant «As»^ ißrt *Ö5ä 
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prince and the lord marqiüs to be mistaken, as thej 
might be accidentally, for 70U and yoor brotber M. 
Jack Smitb. Of course you bave seen my lord of 
Buckingbam, monsieor?'' be added. 

"Ob yes, I bave seen bim," retumed Tom. 
"We bave seen botb bim and tbe prince, eb, 
Jack?" 

"Frequently," retumed Jack. 

"Tben you may possibly bave remarked, as I 
did," retumed M. de Nouvion, "tbat tbe marquis 
wears a ring on tbe first finger of tbe rigbt band — 
precisely sucb a ring as yours, M. Tom Smitb — 
wbile tbe prince bas a broocb, tbe counterpart of 
wbicb fastens tbe cloak of your brotber Jack?" 

"Confound tbe rascall bow closely be must bave 
observed us," wbispered Tom to Jack. "Eb bien, 
messieurs," be added to tbe otbers, "if you persist 
in your belief, tbere is no more to be said. It would 
be unreasonable in my brotber Jack and myself to 
be angry witb you for so flattering an error, and, 
tbougb neitber of us is Hkely to become a marquis 
or a prince of tbe blood, we must accept tbe titles 
for tbe moment, since you are determined to invest 
US witb tbem." 

So saying, be bowed, as did Jack, and botb, 
laugbing beartily, retumed to tbe salle k manger, 
foUowed by Grabam, and leaving M. de Nouvion 
and bis friend in some perplexity. 
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It soon became apparent, from the extraordinary 
deference paid to Jack and Tom, that Messieurs de 
Nouvion and Marcellin had communicated their 
opinion as to the real rank of bis guests to the 
h^telier. With a thousand apologies, the host be- 
songht bis distingoished guests to remove to a 
private room; but this they declined, saying they 
did not desire better accommodation than ordinary 
travellers. 

"You are extremely obliging, my good host," 
remarked Tom, "but we know the cause of your 
civility, and it is proper we should set you right 
Two gentlemen, with whom we have just been con- 
versing, are under the dehision that we are grand 
seigneurs travelling incognito. The notion is ab- 
surd. We have not the slightest pretension to high 
rank, and are simply what we seem." 

"That is quite possible, milord," replied the 
hotelier, bowing, "because to me you seem to be 
princes." 

"'Sdeath! take us for what you will," criedTom. 
"All we ask is, not to be charged like princes. Put 
nothing down for rank in your reckoning." 

The host declared he would not, but failed to 
keep his word. The best the house could produce 
was set before his guests; but they had to pay band- 
somely for their entertainment. Their indifference 
to the heavy charge which he had not scrupled to 
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make, confirmed the sbrewd host in bis opinion of 
their rank On the departtire of the trarellers, the 
whole house assembled in the conrtyard to see then 
mount, and bows and cnrtseys were made them m 
all sides, which they very graciously retumed. 

At Amiens, where they arrived before dusk, 
they put up at the Hotel de France, and visited the 
cathedral doring the solemnisation of evening mass 
— Charles being lost in admiration of the extra- 
ordinary architectnral beauty of the interior of this 
noble Gothic pile. 

Next moming they started at an early hour for 
Paris, and did not loiter on their joumey. With 
no little satisfaction they found themselves at Saint 
Denis, where they changed horses for the last time. 
A Short stage brought them to the faubourgs of 
Paris, and they entered the city by the Porte Saint 
Denis — not the existing triumphal arch, but an 
older portal, built by Charles IX. 

On passing through the gateway, Charles ex- 
perienced that emotion which every stranger must 
feel on first beholding a city of which he has heard 
much and longed to visit. All was new to him — 
habitations, people, costumes — and he gazed around 
with insatiable curiosity. His course led him through 
the Eue Saint Denis, and its old and picturesque 
tiouses delighted him, but it was on reaching the 
^^üilys on the banks of the Seine, and while crossing 
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Üie Pont-Nettf , that Paris was displayed to him in 
all its marvellous beauty. Notre-Dame, the Chätelet, 
the Lonvre, the Tuileries, and a mnltitnde of leas 
important structures, then burst npon bis gaze, All- 
ing bim witb admiration. Bat be bad no time to 
dwell on tbe picture. Passing tbe College de Quatre 
Nations, and along tbe Quai des Tb^atins, tbe 
party soon reacbed tbe Kae de Bourbon, and aligbted 
at tbe Hotel des Etrangers. 

IX. 

How Jack and Tom were gracioualy receired by the Dac de 
MontbaEon. 

In tbe conrse of tbe evening Grabam brougbt 
Word tbat some brilliant f^tes were just tben taking 
place at court, wbereupon Jack expressed a streng 
desire to be present at one of tbem on tbe foUow- 
ing day. Tom declared be saw no difficulty in tbe 
matter, and undertook to obtain admission to tbe 
Lonrre. However, as tbey were unprovided witb 
fitting attire, a messenger was at once despatcbed to 
M. Marolles, tbe court tailor, wbo presently repaired 
to tbe botel) and received an order for tbree mag- 
nificent suits. Marolles not only undertook to 
fumisb tbese babiliments at an early bour on tbe 
morrow, but to provide tbe tbree gentlemen witb 
all eise tbey migbt require to make a befitting 
appearance at the royal f#te. Moreover^ \jä ^^w»- 
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mised to bring M. Gaston, the court pemiquier, 
with a good choice of periwigs k la mode de la 
cour. This important matter arranged, Jack and 
Tom retired to recruit themselves after the fatigues 
of the day, and prepare for the festivities of the 
morrow. 

When they arose next moming, they found 
MaroUes and Gaston in attendance. Their dresses 
became them to admiration — at least, Marolles de- 
clared so — and Gaston was quite satisfied with the 
sit of their perukes — the latter, it may be men- 
tioned in passing, had been ordered in some degree 
to disguise their features. 

At a later hour in the moming, arrayed in their 
splendid habiliments, and wearing their flowing 
perukes, Jack and Tom, attended by Graham, who 
was equally richly attired, drove in a coach to the 
Louvre, and were set down in the great court 

On entering the palace, their distinguished ap- 
pearance satisüed the ushers that they were persons 
of importance, and they were at once admitted to 
the cabinet of the Duc de Montbazon, grand 
chamberlain to the queen, by whom the royal fites 
were superintended. The duke, who was a very 
formal personage, received them with ceremonious 
politeness. They were presented to him as the 
Messieurs Smith, three Englishmen who were 
passing through Paris to Madrid, and they noticed 
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ihat the duke smiled slightly when this announce- 
ment was made. 

"We are quite aware, M. le Duc," said Tom, 
"that we ought to have been presented to yon by 
cur ambassador) bat as time presses, and we liave 
only a single day in Paris, we have ventured to 
come direct to you, being inflamed with a most 
ardent desire to witness the royal f^te, which we 
are told is to be given tbis evening." 

"I will do all in my power to oblige you, mes- 
sieurs," retumed Montbazon, in tbe most gracions 
manner possible. "To-day, as you may possibly be 
aware, a grand banquet is given by the queen- 
mother, Marie de Medicis, to bis majesty and the 
principal persons of the court. The banquet will 
be followed by a süperb allegorical ballet, which 
will take place in the grand salle de danse; and in 
this ballet, besides the fairest of the court dames, 
the Princess Henriette Marie and my gracious mis- 
tress, our lovely young queen, will dance." 

"It is chiefly to behold your young queen, Anne 
of Austria, of whose beauty we have heard such 
ravishing descriptions, that we desire to witness this 
ballet, M. le Duc," remarked Jack. 

"I need scarcely teil you, messieurs," said Mont- 
bazon, "that, as conductor of the royal f^tes, I have 
been compelled to refuse a vast number of applica- 
tions from members — some of them dkim^ss^^sSoL^ 
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members — of tlie court to be present at this ballet, 
but I am disposed to make an exception in your 
^avour. As strangers, the king will feel that you 
have a greater claim upon bis bospitality tban bis 
own snbjects possess. In bis majesty^s name, tbere* 
fore, I invite yon, messieurs, to tbe banqnet, and to 
the ballet" 

"You overwhelm us witb Obligation, M. le Duo," 
replied Jack. "Gratified as we are by tbe invita- 
tion, we can scarcely accept it, as we feel tbat you 
are straining courtesy too far." 

"Nay, do not stand on ceremony, messieurs," 
replied Montbazon. "I should be very sorry tbat 
you missed tbese f^tes, and as your stay in Paris is 
limited to a single day, you cannot have anotber 
opportunity. I myself will see you well placed." 

"We bave no rank to entitle us to any but the 
lowest place," observed Tom. "Indeed, we ought 
not to sit down among the court nobiUty." 

A Singular smile played upon tbe duke's coun- 
tenance, and be said, witb some significance, "Be 
assured I will assign you proper places, messieurs." 

Just tben an usber entered, and informed tbe 
grand cbamberlain tbat tbe Englisb ambassador was 
witbout, and craved an audience. 

"This is luckyl" exclaimed Montbazon. "It will 
spare you the necessity of waiting upon Sir Edward 
Herbert" 
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''One wdrd, M. le Dac/' said Jack. ''I rnust 
pray you not to admit him." 

''Not admit him!^' cried the duke, feigning sor- 
prise. "Wlierefore not?" 

"Yoa ahall know as soon as we are alone," re- 
joined the other. 

"Entreat bis excellency to excuse me for a 
moment," said Montbazon to the usber. "I sball 
soon be disengaged." 

"It is rigbt, M. le Dac," said Cbarles, as soon 
as tbej were alone, "tbat you sbould know wbo we 
are; but in making tbe disclosure, I must tbrow 
myself upon your generosity to keep tbe matter 
secret." 

"It iB perfecdy safe in my bands, prince," re- • 
plied Montbazon, rising and bowing profoundly. '.'I 
knew you and my lord of Buckingbam the mo- 
ment you entered. Marolles informed me you bad 
sent for him, and I was, therefore, prepared for tbis 
Visit. You look surprised, but I received infor- 
mation of your arrival in Paris last night from the 
lieutenant-general of police, to whom it was com- 
municated." 

"Is the king aware of my arrival?" inquired 
Charles. 

"Not as yet," replied the duke. "I intended 
to apprise him, but if it is really your highness's 
desire to pass through Paris without & igvxVikVt^ v^ 
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pearance at court, I will not mention the matter to 
bis majesty tili after your departure." 

"You will do me an immense favour, for which 
I shall ever feel grateful, M. le Duc," rejoined 
Charles. "K presented to bis majesty, I mnst tarry 
here for some days, and I am bound on an expedi- 
tion of the utmost urgency " 

**To Spain/' remarked Montbazon, with a smile. 
"I understand. Your bighness may rest easy, I 
will not tbwart your project, but will facilitate 
your departure. Your ambassador is in tbe ante- 
Chamber, and will be sure to see you as you go out 
Let me beg of you, therefore, to pass forth this 
way." 

So saying, he opened a side-door communicating 
with a private staircase, through which Charles and 
bis companions, with a renewed expression of their 
gratitude, made an exit. 

X. 

Bow Jack and Tom drove about Paris , and what thej aaw doiing th0 
Drive. 

Determined to make the most of their time, 
Charles and bis companions spent several hours in 
driving about Paris, noting every object of interest 
that came under their Observation, — palaces, hoteis 
ofthenobility, ancient habitations, theatres, churches, 
fortresses, prisons, hospitals, Colleges, bridges, 
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and public edifices of all kinds. They tracked the 
Bne Saint Honor^ and the Eue Saint Antoine 
from end to end, visited a multitude of charches 
and convents hj the way, stroUed about the Place 
Royale, and spent some time in contemplating the 
Bastille. Surrounded hj a deep moat, approached 
only by a drawbridge, bristling with ordnance, and 
flanked by towers, this terrible State prison and 
fortress seemed almost a counterpart of the Tower 
of London, though it wanted the majesty of the 
latter structnre. 

"'Tis a Stern and sullen pile, the Bastille," 
observed Charles, "and the heart aches when 
one thinks of the multitude of captives confined 
within it." 

"Louis XIIL would say the same thing of the 
Tower, if he chanced to behold it," rejoined Bück- 
ingham. 

"Possiblyhemight," remarked Charles, gloomily. 
"And yet the Tower never affected me so pro- 
foundly." 

"And no doubt his most Christian Majesty 
makes light of the Bastille," said Buckingham, 
"and thinks it the finest building in his fair city 
of Paris, as it certainly is the most useful. Where 
eise could he safely lodge so many State offenders, 
and prevent them from uttering a complaint? 
Would to Heaveu it were as easrj fex wä ^^»Jt 
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dad and gossip to send a traitor to the Tower as 
it is for Louis to incarcerate one in the Bastille! 
The lettre de cachet is an admirable invention. No 
aceusation — no trial — secret arrest and secret 
imprisonment. With the lettre de cachet and the 
Bastille, a monarch or his minister may play the 
despot with impunity. The time m&y come when 
your highness may enjoy the truly regal privilege 
of the lettre de cachet." 

"Any attempt to exercise such arbitrary power 
in England would cause a revolution," observed 
Charles. "But you ever jest with the most serious 
subjects, Tom. Let us leave this moody pile. The 
sight of it makes me melancholy." 

"Whither shall we go?" cried Buckingham. 
"Yonder is the Porte Saint Äntoine. Suppose we 
pass through it, and drive outside the walls to the 
Porte Saint Martin? Your highness will then have 
Seen all Paris." 

"Not quite all, Tom," retumed Charles, "but 
enough to convince me that it is a wondrously beauti- 
ful city, far more picturesque than London, and yet, 
I own, I like London best" 

"'Twould be stränge if ,you did not," remarked 
Buckingham. "But we must embellish London, and 
make it surpass Paris in beauty." 

"London, in my opinion, needs no embellish- 
ment," said Graham. "The Thames is a far finer 
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river tban tbe Seine; London Bridge is handsomer 
than the Pont Neuf; Whitehall is a nobler palace 
tban tbe Louvre; Saint Paurs surpasses Notre-Dame 
in grandeur-, and we are all agreed tbat tbe Tower 
is infinitely more majestic tban tbe Bastille.^' 

" You are rigbt, Dick,", observed Cbarles. "And 
yet, as a wbole, Paris is a finer city tban London." 

"I am lotb to admit so mucb," said Grabam. 
"But your bigbness is a better judge tban I am, 
and I must needs defer to your opinion. Un- 
questionably, tbe babitations bere are loftier tban 
witb US." 

"And more picturesque," said Cbarles. "We 
bave no street like tbe Bue Saint Antoine, wbicb 
we bave just traversed." 

"None so long, I own," rejoined Grabam. "But 
give me tbe Strand, or Fleet-street" 

"Wbat say you to tbe Samaritaine on tbe Pont 
Neuf?" demanded Buckingbam. 

"A mere mecbanical toy," replied Grabam; 
"quaint and pretty enougb, but Saint Dunstan's 
clock is better wortb seeing." 

"Have you no admiration for tbe Tuileries?" 
Said Buckingbam. 

"Tbe palace is not entirely to my taste," re- 
tumed Grabam. "I like Saint James's better." 

"You are as void of taste as you are obstinate, 
Dick," observed Cbarles, laugbiu^. "^wX ^\Ä.\K^«t 
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I may think of the beanties of this city — and 
manifold they are — rest assored I wonld not ex- 
change London for it." 

While this conversation took place, they passed 
through the Porte Saint Antoine, and pursuing a 
broad road laid out on the top of the connterscarp, 
skirted the old walls until they came to the Porte 
Saint Martin, when they again entered the city, 
and drove direct to their hotel in the Rue de 
Bonrbon. 

While the prince and his companions were thuß 
employing their time, Sir Francis Cottington and 
Endymion Porter were fully occnpied in prepara- 
tions for the joumey to be undertaken next day. 
Their first business was to despatch a Courier to 
King James, with a letter apprising his majesty 
of the safe arrival of the prince and Buckingham 
in Paris. This done, they proceeded to a banker 
in the Rue des Lombards, where they obtained gold 
for some of the bills of exchange with which they 
were fumished; and being thus amply provided with 
funds, as well for the joumey as for immediate 
requirement, they procured, in pursuance of the 
Orders they had received, two handsome riding-suits 
for the prince and Buckingham. Moreover, having 
suffered grievously from the neglect of due provision 
in this respect during their ride from Boulogne to 
Paris, they purchased well-padded saddles for the 
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whole party, and took care that the liolsters were 
fumished with pistola. Pistols also were provided 
for the belt, and musquetoons for the Shoulder, so 
that henceforth the travellers would be armed to the 
teeth, and able, it was thought, to resist any attack 
by robbers that might be made on them during the 
joumey. 

"You have made due provision for our comfort 
as well as for our security, gentlemen," observed 
Charles, as he examined these articles, which were 
laid out for his inspection. "I am particularly glad 
to see these easy saddles. We could scarce have 
got to Madrid without them." 

"And these laced riding-habits, broad-leaved 
grey hats, and funnel-topped boots will transform 
US into French cavaliers in a trice," eried Bucking- 
ham. "We have only to don these habiliments, and 
wear our moustaches en croc, and the metamorphosis 
will be complete.^' 

"These riding-dresses are the counterpart of 
those wom by his majesty Louis XTTI. while hunt- 
ing, my good lord," replied Cottington. 

"They are handsome enough for any monarch 
in Christendom," cried Buckingham. "But, thus 
attired, we shall be compelled to change our desig* 
nation. We can be Smiths no longer." 

"That must not be," roLtumed Chail^^» *''' k& 
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John Smitb I have started on the expedition, and 
Jolm Smith I will continue tili I reach Madrid." 

"And I of CO Urse shall remain brother Tom," 
Said Euckingham. "After all, one English name is 
as good as another in France, and it signifies Utile 
what we are called." 

At this juncture, a servant entered to say that a 
messenger from the Dac de Montbazon was with- 
out, and shortly afterwards a well-dressed personage 
was shown into the room. He announced himself 
as M. Chevilly, confidential valet to the duke, and 
thus declared bis mission: 

"Highness," he said, making a profound obei- 
sance to the prince, "I have been sent hy the Duc 
de Montbazon to attend upon you, and upon the 
noble marquis, if «you will deign to employ me. 
My master deeply regrets that he is nnable per- 
sonally to attend upon your highness, but he has 
given me ample Instructions. He has charged me 
to say that he will send bis own carriage to convey 
you to the Luxembourg, where the banquet given 
by her majesty the queen-mother takes place. If 
permitted, I shall have the supreme honour of 
attending your highness to the palace, and after the 
banquet will conduct you to the Louvre, where you 
will witness the grand ballet" 

"The duke is, indeed, most considerate," said 
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Charles. "I fear 1 iaky ;p]iit: 'liim ; to some. .incon- 
venience. •, *:;*.- 

^'My master is anxious to anticipate your wislies,^" 
retomed Chevilly. "If I understand aright, your 
higliness designs to Start at an early hour to-morrow 
moming for Spain. May I venture to ask whether 
any of yonr gentlemen have taken tlie trouble to 
Order post-horses?" 

"Not as yet," retumed Cottington. "We await 
bis bigliness^s Orders. But there can be no di£&- 
culty abont tbe matter." 

"Pardon me, monseigneur ," said Chevilly. 
"There is great difficulty, as you would have 
found, had you made application. Without my 
master's Intervention you would have had no post- 
horses." 

"The deucel" exclaimed Buckingham. "That 
would have been awkward. But why should we 
be refused?" 

"Because the lieutenant-general of police had 
interdicted your departure tili bis majesty's pleasure 
respecting you should be ascertained, my lord," 
rejoined Chevilly. "My master, however, has made 
it bis business to remove the obstacle, and, I rejoice 
to say, has succeeded. Here is an order for the^ 
horses, countersigned by the head of the police," he 
added, delivering it to Cottington. "You can start 
at any hour you deem proper." 
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"Anpther gyeat Obligation I am under to the 
. dkBe^*-<^^ßived Charles. 

*• ' ^'A mere trifle," 8aid Chevilly. "In an hour 
the carriage will be here to convey you to the 
Luxembonrg. I will await yonr highness's further 
Orders without" 

And with a profound bow he withdrew. 

Shortly afterwards, Charles, with Buckingham 
and Graham, retired to their respective Chambers, 
and proceeded to make their toilettes with great 
care. 



XL 

How Jack and Tom dined at the Luxemboarg; and how thej were 
presented to Queen Marie de Medicis. 

PuNCTUALLY at the time appointed, the magni- 
ficent equipage belonging to the Duc de Montbazon 
entered the court-yard of the hotel, and Charles 
with Buckingham and Graham, being ceremonionsly 
conducted to it by Chevilly, were driven to the 
Luxembonrg. Chevilly went with them, posted on 
the marche-pied. 

The palace of the Luxembonrg — still one of 
the chief Ornaments of the French capital — was at 
this time in all its freshness and splendour, having 
only been completed a few years previously by 
Marie de M^dicis, who spent an enormous snm upon 
its construction, and in its internal embellishment. 
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Modelled npon the Palazzo Pitti at Florcnce, it 
possessed charming gardens laid out in the Italian 
style, and omamented with marble fountains and 
statues. 

On arriving at the palace, the carriage contain- 
ing Charles and his companions passed through the 
gateway into the grand court, which was fiUed at 
the time with splendid equipages. On alighting, 
our travellers entered a spacious Vestibüle, thronged 
with gentlemen ushers, pages, valets, and mas- 
keteers of the royal guard. Here they were met by 
Chevilly, who preceded them up a noble staircase, 
and led them along a magnificent corridor, adomed 
with antique statues and paintings by the first Ita- 
lian masters. 

Eventually, the party were ushered into a larga 
and gorgeously furnished room, in which were as- 
sembled the guests. The Company, as may be sup- 
posed, consisted of the ^lite of the French nobility, 
and they were all as much distinguished by aristo- 
cratic deportment and refinement of manner as by 
splendour of *pparel. 

Montbazon had taken care to make it known 
that three Englishmen had been invited to the ban- 
quet, and when Charles and his companions made 
their appearance, it was at once understood they 
must be the persons referred to by the duke. But 
who were they? This was a question that no ona 
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conld answer, and Montbazon not being present at 
tbe moment, the general curiositj remained unsatis- 
fied. That they were persons of high rank none 
doubted, but no one — not even the ushers — had 
heard their titles. 

Meanwhile, Charles and his companions, not un- 
conscious of the curiosity they excited, and secretly 
amused by it, had halted, and remained standing at 
some little distance from the rest of the Company. 
The remarkable dignity of the prince's deportment, 
and the noble character of his features, drew all 
eyes towards him, while Buckingham^s stately fignre 
and haughty manner made him also a mark for 
general Observation. There were some fair obser- 
vers, however, who thonght Sir Richard Graham the 
handsomest of the three. 

Charles seemed perfectly indifferent to the effect 
which he produced npon the assemblage, and though 
he did not assume any air of superiority, it was im- 
possible that he conld disguise his habitual majesty 
of deportment. Buckingham, accustomed to outshine 
all the members of his own court by the splendour 
of his apparel and the magnificence of his omaments, 
was mortified to find himself eclipsed by several of 
the nobles on the present occasion, and lamented the 
want of his diamond girdle and ropes of pearls. He 
looked around proudly, as was his wont at White- 
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hall, and offended some of the high-spirited ^oimg 
nobles by bis supercilious air. 

His bangbty glance was still ranging over the 
courtly throng, when large folding-doors at the 
Upper end of the room were thrown open, and a 
gentleman usher, attended by a nnmber of pages 
dressed in white satin, announced their majesties 
the hing and queen. 

Preceded by the Duc de Montbazon, bearing his 
wand of office, and Walking backwards, the young 
monarch then came forth, leading the queen-mother 
by the band. Louis XTTL was of slight figure, but 
well proportioned, with handsome features and fine 
eyes. His pourpoint and mantle were of crimson 
damask, embroidered with gold and enriched with 
precious stones, and round his neck he wore a chain 
with the Order of the Toison d'Or. His majesty 
seemed out of health. He walked feebly, and his 
countenance bore traces of suffering. 

Marie de M^dicis, who still retained much of her 
beauty, had set off her noble person to the utmost 
advantage. The stomacher of her dark satin dress 
blazed with diamonds and rubies. A carcanet of 
pearls encircled her still snowy throat, and wreaths 
of pearls adomed her tresses, which had lost none 
of their raven hue. Her eyes were lustrous, her 
brow smooth as marble, and her carriage majestic 
and imperious. 
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On tlie appearance of the royal party, the Com- 
pany immediately drew aside to allow them passage, 
and profonnd reverences were made on all sides. 
These were very graciously acknowledged by the 
queen-mother, and somewhat coldly by her royal 
son, who scarcely deigned to look around. 

Charles and his companions escaped the king's 
notice, but not that of Marie de M^dicis, who ap- 
peared much Struck by their appearance, and vouch- 
safed them a gracious smile. Little did Louis XIII. 
deem that within a few paces of him stood the heir 
to the throne of a kingdom powerful as his own — 
a prince with whom he was destined to be allied — 
or he might have bestowed something more than a 
heedless glance upon him. 

However, though both were objects of interest to 
him, it was neither with the king nor the queen» 
mother that Charles was now occupied. His atten- 
tion was engrossed by the lovely young queen who 
followed them. Anne of Austria was then about 
twenty-four, and consequently in the füll öclat of 
her beauty. Her figure was exquisite, and her 
movements combined Castilian dignity with Anda- 
lusian grace. In stature she was somewhat below 
the ordinary female Standard, but this circumstance 
detracted nothing from the effect she produced. Her 
feet and hands were the smallest and most beautiful 
imaginable, and her waist taper, yet admirably 
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rounded. Her features, lovely in expression as in 
form, were lighted np by large dark eyes beaming 
with mingled fire and tendemess. Her nose was 
small, and, judged by classic rule, might have been 
termed too flat, but it was cbarming nevertheless, as 
was her little mouth, the under lip of which pro- 
truded beyond its roseate partner, proclaiining her a 
true daughter of the house of Austria. Her rieh 
brown locks were wreathed with diamonds, and 
gathered in crisp little curls, as was then the mode, 
upon her white open brow. Her dress was of yellow 
damask, the body being covered with twisted fringes 
of diamonds and precious stones. In her right band 
she carried a Spanish fan, and her left band was 
accorded to Cardinal Richelieu, who had the honour 
of conducting her to the banquet 

The wondrous beauty of the young queen tran- 
scended any ideas that Charles and Buckingham had 
formed of it, and the latter was perfectly dazzled, 
her charms kindling an instantaneous flame in bis 
breast. 

On her part, Anne of Austria had remarked 
both Buckingham and the prince, and she was not 
unconscious of the ardent glance of admiration which 
the former had dared to fix upon her. But for this 
glance, which called the blood to her cheek, she 
might have drawn Richelieu's attention to the 
strangers, and inquiied their namoa. 
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"How lovely the qneen is," whispered Charles 
to bis favourite. 

"She ia perfection," rejoined Buckinghain; "and 
if the Infanta Maria is only equally lovely, as I 
doubt not she must be, your bigbness will be the 
happiest of men." 

"Fair as the queen is, they say Louis is insen- 
sible to her charms, and neglects her for Madame 
de Chevreuse ," remarked Charles. "Looking on her, 
I cannot believe the scandaL^^ 

"If she be so neglected," rejoined Buckingham, 
breathing hard, "his majesty merits the fate of a 
careless husband. But see! who comes next? One 
need not be told that it is the Princess Henriette 
Marie. Her beauty pales beside that of Anne of 
Austria." 

"HumI I am not sure of that," rejoined Charles. 
"They are different in style, but both are beauti- 
ful." 

The fair young princess, who was now led past 
them by the Duc de Guise, was not yet fifteen, and 
consequently her personal charms could not be fuUy 
developed. But there was the promise of extra- 
ordinary beauty about her; and her magnificent 
black eyes, luxuriant black tresses, dark glowing 
cheeks, coral lips, and pearly teeth, showed what 
her charms would be when arrived at maturity. 
Henriette Marie inherited all her mother^s beauty, 
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and, indeed, was so like her mother, that, at Flo- 
rence, she might have passed for a daughter of the 
house of M^dicis. 

As the princess moved gracefuUy along under 
the conduct, as we have said, of the Duc de Guise, 
her eyes encountered those of Charles, which were 
fixed upon her. There was nothing to alarm her, as 
there had heen in Backingham^s hold gaze at the 
queen, hut there was something in the look that 
vihrated to her heart, and awakened an emotion 
such as she had never previously experienced. A 
kind of fascination was exercised over her, and she 
could not withdraw her gaze from the dark hand- 
some countenance that enthralled it. A stränge pre- 
sentiment crossed her, and seemed to annonnce that 
her future fate was in some way connected with the 
person she heheld. 

"That gentleman must he a stranger," she re- 
marked, in a low voice, to the Duc de Guise. "I 
do not remember to have seen him before." 

"I know not who he is," replied the duke, re- 
garding Charles with surprise. "But I will inqnire 
anon, and inform you." 

Charles's eyes foUowed the princess as she glided 
gracefully along, and it would almost seem that she 
feit their influence, for she tumed her head slightly, 
and bestowed a second glance upon him. 

"A merveillel" exclaimed Buc;l^w^^\s\.. ^^^w^ 
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have evidently created an interegt in the bosom of 
the fair Henriette Marie, and if a corresponding im- 
pression has been produced upon your higliness, we 
had better stay where we are, instead of prosecuting 
our joumey to Madrid." 

"Psliaw!" exclaimed Charles. "The princess is 
very beautiful, I admit — very captivating — but 
I cannot swerve &om my allegiance to the Infanta. 
I begin to think we have ran great hazard of dis- 
covery in attending this banquet. Many inqoiring 
looks have been fixed upon us." 

"Amongst others, those of the princess," replied 
Bnckingham. "She has evidently been trying to 
ascertain who your highness may be, but I hope she 
will not leam the truth tili we have left Paris, or 
there will be considerable risk of our detention. If 
she is as clever as she is beautiful, she will not let 
such a prize escape her. Heaven grant she display 
not too much interest in you to the J)vlc de Mont- 
bazon, or he may counter-order the post-horses." 

"We were unwise to come here," observed 
Charles, gravely. 

"That I feel," replied Buckingham. "Having 
lost my heart to the lovely queen, I shall be tor- 
mented evermore with a hopeless passion. But being 
here, we must go through with it Retreat is now 
impossible." 

Meanwhile the guests maiched on. Next after 
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the Princess Henriette Marie came her younger 
brother, Gaston de France, Duo d' Orleans, con- 
ducting Mademoiselle de Montpensier, whom he sub- 
sequentlj espoused. 

Monsieur, as the Duc d'Orl^ans was styled, was 
presumptive heir to the throne, the king being as 
yet without issue by his union with Anne of Austria. 
Of an ambitions nature, and indisposed to wait the 
due conrse of events, Gaston was ever conspiring 
against his royal brother, but his designs were in- 
variably baffled by the vigilance of Richelieu, who 
surrounded him with spies, and received intelligence 
of all his machin ations. 

The Duc d'Orl^ans was a prince of very noble 
presence, and looked more robust than the king, 
though his features were not so handsome as those 
of Louis Xni. He was his mother's favourite son, 
and as she would gladly have seen him on the 
throne, she SQcretly supported his schemes, and by 
so doing excited the suspicion of Richelieu and the 
king. Into these intrigues, however, we need not 
enter, as they have no relation to our story. On 
the present occasion Gaston was splendidly attired, 
and made a very magnificent appearance. Aware 
that he secretly aspired to the throne, Charles and 
Buckingham regarded him with curiosity; but they 
sought in vain to read his character in his looks. 
He was a profound dissembler, and his visa^e ^«& %» 
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mask to Mde Ms thoughts. The Duc d'Orl^ans and 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier were succeeded by a 
long train, comprising, as we have said, the most 
distinguished personages of the court, but it was not 
tili the whole of these had passed by that Charles 
and bis companions feil into the line. A host of 
pages and valets, amongst whom came Chevilly, 
brought up the rear. 

"This flagrant violation of etiquette in your 
highness's case would drive Sir John Finett dis- 
tracted, if he were to hear of it And the Duc de 
Montbazon must be equally annoyed," remarked 
Graham to the prince. 

*.'It gives me not the slightest concem," rejoined 
Charles. "In reality, there is no violation of eti- 
quette whatever, since I am only known as Jack 
Smith." 

Passing through an ante-room lined with atten- 
dants in rieh liveries, the guests were ushered into 
the banqueting-hall — a noble apartment, with a 
ceiling painted with frescoes, and walls hung with 
tapestry, not of sombre hue and design, but light 
and pleasing to the eye, representing pastoral seenes 
and flowers. A flourish of trumpets was sounded as 
the royal party entered the banqueting-chamber. 

At the Upper end of the table there was a dais, 
at which the queen-mother sat beneath a canopy of 
State, with the royal party on either side of her. 
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These augost personages were served onlj hj nobles, 
who esteemed it a proud distinction to be so em- 
ployed. 

In all respects the banquet was regaL The 
plate was süperb, the meats of the choicest kind, the 
wines varied and exquisite. Officers were stationed 
at short intervals, and numberless attendants did 
their duty most efficiently. Though placed among 
the inferior guests, and at the lower end of the 
board, Charles and his companions were well sati«- 
fied with their position, inasmuch as they were free 
from Observation themselves, and had a füll view of 
the royal party at the upper table. 

Buckingham ate little, though tempted by manj 
delicacies, but feasted his eyes on the charms of 
the queen, and Charles^s gaze took the same direo- 
tion, though, sooth to say, he looked quite as much 
at the Princess Henriette Marie as at Anne of Austria. 
Graham was by no means indifferent to the splendour 
of the scene, and look«d frequently towards the dais, 
but he did not allow his curiosity to interfere with 
his enjoyment of the dainties set before him. 

Our three travellers sat together, with the prince 
in the midst, and their haughty reserre and taci- 
tumity effectually isolated them from their neigh- 
boürs, who regarded them with the dislike which 
Englishmen at all times have contrived to inspire 
among their Gallic neighbours. They were 8ed\]lci»\)s^ 
The SpanUh Match, J. ^ 
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attended upon by Chevilly, who stood bebind them 
'dnring the repast. 

Tbougb splendid and profuse, the banquet did 
not occupy mucb more tban an bonr. It was ter- 
minated by a marsbal, wbo proclaimed in a loud 
Toice from tbe dais tbat her majesty the queen-motber 
drank to her guests, wbereupon all tbe Company 
arose and bowed towards tbe upper table in acknow- 
ledgment of tbe bonour done them. After tbis, tbe 
Toyal party retired — tbe ceremonies observed at 
tbeir departure being similar to those wbieb bad 
marked tbeir entrance. Tbe guests foUowed in the 
same order as befpre, and retumed to the grand 
saloon. 

On entering tbis room, Charles and Buekingbam 
looked in vain for Anne of Austria and the young 
princess. Tbey bad already set out for the Lotivre 
-to prepare for the ballet, and tbe king and tbe rest 
of tbe royal party speedily foUowed them. 

Marie de M^dicis, bowever, feit constrained to 
«tay with her guests, and it was at tbis juncture 
tbat tbe Duc de Montbazon, who bad not bitberto 
found an opportunity of addressing the prince and 
bis companions, approached them, and stated, with 
a significant smile, tbat her majesty tbe queen- 
mother bad commanded bim to present them to her. 

"Her majesty bas remarked your presence, 
jwrince," he added, in a low voice, "and bas made 
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partieular inqniries abont jonr highness and my Lord 
of Buckingbam. I told her joa were the Mossidim 
Smith, but ehe would not be satisfied with thiU äa- 
ficription — neither would the queen nor the Prin- 
tem Henriette Marie. So I was compelled to aVdW 
the tmth to them, and disclose jova real rank." 

"How, M. le Duc?" exclaimed Charles, with a 
look of displeasure. ^'f ou promised to pres^rve mjr 
Beeret." 

^*It is perfectlj. safe with these royal ladies, 
prince," rejoined Montbazon. "In fact, no optiöti 
was left tne. Had t not confessed, discovery most 
infallibly have ensued. Now jou are safe. It is 
not Strange that you have escaped the king's notice, 
for his majesty rarely troubles himself about strangerS) 
but it is lucky that Cardinal Richelieu did not re- 
mark you." 

"Under these circumstances, M. le Duo, will it 
be prudent to proceed to the Louvre?" said Charlys. 

"I See no danger whatever, your highness," re- 
tumed Montbasson; "and I may be permitted to add, 
that the queen and the Princess Henriette Marie 
will be greatly disappointed if you are not present 
at the ballet I told them of the ardent desire yom 
had evinced to behold it" 

"It would be inconsistent with your highness^s 
chivalrous character to retire now," observed Buck- 
ingham. 
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'^ After wbat the Dac de Montbazon has just 
Said, I shoold never dream of retiriBg," rejoined 
Charles. 

'*I am delighted to bear it/' said Montbazon. 
"Chevillj sball place masks in the carriage, and you 
can wear them in the ball-room, so there will be 
tmall Chance of discoveiy. Bat now allow me to 
conduct you to her majesty." 

Marie de M^dicis was seated on a fauteuil, sor- 
ronnded by a number of lords and ladies, but as 
Hontbazon approached, she motioned her entourage 
to withdraw, and most gradously received the prince 
and his companions on their presentation. 

'^I was little aware whom I had the honour of 
entertaining, prince,'' she observed to Charles; ^^but 
I need not say how much indebted I am to the Duo 
de Montbazon for enabling me to exercise some 
slight hospitality towards your highness and the 
Marquis of Buckingham. I am sorry your stay in 
Paris is so short, but I presume there is more at- 
traction in Madrid, whither I understand you are 
going." 

^^I have found. Paris so charming, that I greaüy 
regret leaving it, madame," replied Charles. "And 
my regrets will not be diminished by the glimpse 
I have been permitted to enjoy of your briUiant 
court." 

"It is your own fault, prince, that you are re^ 
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siricted to a mere glimpse/' rejoined Marie de 
M^dicis. "Can I not offer you sufficicnt temptation 
to remain here? — if bnt for a week. Will you not 
delay yonr joumey to Madrid for that time?" 

"Impossible, madame," replied Charles. "Feel- 
ing 1 can place confidence in your majesty, I will 
at once own that secresy and despatch are indis-. 
pensable to> the success of the expedition I have 
nndertaken. I ought not to be here this evening, 
bat I could not resist the desire to behold your 
conrt, and the Duc. de Montbazon kindly consented 
to gratify me." 

"Montbazon did well," rejoined Marie de Mddicis. 
"Since you are resolved to go, prince, I shall not 
press you further. Doubtless you are engaged. on 
some romantic enterprise/' she added, with a smile; 
"and I would not, on any account, interfere with it 
Tou are said to be the most chivalrous prince in 
Europe, and the hazardous joumey you have nnder- 
taken proves you deserve the title. What ßhall I 
say of you, my Lord of Buckingham, except that 
you are a worthy companion of the prince?" 

"I am afraid your majesty will löok upon U8 
as two crazy knight-errants," rejoined Buckingham. 
"Since I have had the honour to be your guest, I 
have been so enchanted with what I have seen, that 
I begin to view our expedition in a diffoic^xis^. \i^gc^ 
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«ad sbould tiQt be sorry if you could induce bis 
bigbne^s to forego it." 

"I fear tbQ attempt would be fruitless," said 
Marie de M^dids; ^^but perbaps the prince may 
change bis miiid before tbe end of tbe evening. 
I am now going to tbe Louvre, and sball expect to 
see you tbere at tbe ballet Au revoir." 

On tbis, Gbarles and bis companions retired, and 
tbe queen-motber arising, witb a gracious salutation 
to tbose around ber quitted tbe apartment, attended 
by ber ladies of bononr aud by tbe Duc de Mont- 
bazon, and entered ber candage. 

Her gnests followed ber example, and in less 
than an bonr tbe wbole of tbe Company were trans- 
terreä ftom tbe palace of tbe Luxembourg to tbat 
of tbe Louvre. 

XII. 

How Jftck and Tom witnessed a grand Ballet at the Louvre; and how 
Tom daneed a Saraband wlth Anne of Aostria, and Jack danced 
tiM Pavane wlth the Prinoeaa Henriette Marie. 

AcGUSTOMED 88 tboy wore to pomp and spien- 
dour, and familiär witb every possible display of 
regal magnifieence, it was not witbout admiration 
almost amounting to wonder tbat Charles and bis 
oompanions passed tbrougb tbe gorgeous balls of 
ibe Louvre ,4 now brilliantly illuminated, and fiilled 
witb ricbly-attired guests. 
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On this occasion the saperb snite of apartments, 
surpassing in size and splendour those of any oiber 
palace, were tbrown open, and at no time had a 
more numerous or a more distinguished assemblage 
been collected within them. All tbat the court of 
France, then the most elegant and refined as well as 
the most aristocratie in Europe, eould boast in the 
way of nobility and high birth, was present The 
Chief beauties and the most accomplished gallants 
belonging to a court maintained by a young king 
and lovely queen were at the Louvre that night, 
and Charles and Buckingham were free to admit 
that they had never seen so many charming dames 
and noble-looking cavaliers as were now met to* 
gether. Something of this effect might be owing to 
the gorgeous dresi^, and Buckingham more than 
ever regretted the want of his own splendid habili- 
ments and diamonds. 

Moving on with the glittering stream, Charles 
and his companions passed through many gorgeous 
rooms, until they reached a noble hall called the 
"Salle Neuve de la Beine/' At the doors of this 
grand saloon, in which the ballet was about to take 
place, numerous gentlemen ushers and pages were 
stationed, and before entering it the prince and his 
companions put on thedr masks. 

Anne of Austria, like most of her countrywomen, 
was passionately fond of dancing, and ezcelled ia 
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the art, and the king, though caring Utile for the 
amusement, was willing to gratify her tastes. Balls 
and masqnerades, therefore, were of frequent occur- 
renoe at the Louvre, greatly to the delight of the 
younger members of the court 

The Salle Neuve de la Keine, in which these 
entertainments nsuallj took place, was a spacious 
and lofibj apartment, admirablj adapted to the pur- 
pose, as it allowed ample space for the movements 
of a vast number of couples. The panels were 
covered with sky-blue satin, and the numerous mir- 
rors were festooned with flowers. At one side there 
was an orchestra, fiUed by the best musicians from 
the Orand Opera. Viewed from the doors hj which 
the Company entered, this splendid saloon presented 
the most charming coup d^oeil imaginable. The at- 
mosphere was loaded with perfumes, which almost 
intoxicated the senses. At the npper end of the 
room was a canopy, beneath which, on raised fau- 
tenils, sat Marie de M^dicis, Anne of Austria, and 
the Princess Henriette Marie, surrounded by a bevy 
of court dames, bat neither the king nor Monsieur, 
nor any other grand seigneur, except the Duc de 
Montbazon, stood near them. 

Just as Charles and his companions entered the 
saloon, the grand allegorical ballet was about to 
commence. A lively prelude was played by the 
orchestra, and, at its close, the side*doors communi- 
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cating with anotlier apartment flew open, andTa 
band of Olympian divinities, attended by minstrels 
clasbing cymbals, and^playing on the lyre and the 
Inte, swept into the ball, and taking up a position 
in its centre, proceeded to execute a classic dance. 
Personated by some of the loveliest dames and 
damsels of the conrt, and robed in gauzy drapery 
that displayed their symmetry of limb to perfection 
these goddesses ravished the hearts of the beholders, 
and Juno, Pallas, and Venus looked so lovely, that 
Backingham declared he shonld be as much puzzled 
as Paris bimself if called upon to decide which was 
the fairest. 

Besides the principal dancers, there was a nume- 
rous Corps de ballet, composed of nymphs, shepherds, 
and fauns, and this troop mingled with the dance 
at intervals, and heightened its effect The grace 
and beauty of the performers in the ballet would 
have sufficed to ensure its snccess; but it was ad- 
mirably contrived, and presented a series of exqui- 
site classical pictures. The group with which the 
dance closed was charmingly conceived, and formed 
so enchanting a picture, that the spectators were 
transported with delight, and could scarcely repress 
their enthusiasm. As it was, a murmur of admira- 
tion pervaded the assemblage. 

When this charming picture was broken up, 
Juno, accompanied by the two other ^Qddj^'«s^AR^^ 
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siepped towards the Beats occupied bj Marie de M^- 
dids and Anne of Anstria, and bending before their 
majesties, thns addressed them: 

Je ne suis ploi eette Jnnou 
Pleine de gloire et de renom ; 
Poor deux grandes princesses 
Je perds ma royaatä; 
Lhine a fait le plns grand des rois ; 
L'antre le tient dessous ses lois ; 
Ponr voos , grandes prinoesses , 
Je perds ma royaatä. 

Tlus complimentaiy address was most graciouslj 
received by both queens, and obtained a flattering 
response irom Marie de M^dicis. 

Venus tben presented a golden apple to Hen- 
riette Marie, and Pallas laid her spear and shield at 
the princess^s feet This done, the Olympian troop 
retired, and shordj afterwards the three royal ladies 
arose and retired to an ante-chamber. 

Presentlj, the orchestra again strack up, and 
the ball commenced with a coranto, in which a 
vBst number of couples took part. Then followed a 
branle, and while this was going on, the Dnc de 
Montbazon made his way to Charles and his com- 
panions, and besought them to follow him. 

As soon as they were out of the crowd, Mont- 
basson said to the prince, '^The queen is about to 
dance a saraband with the Princess Henriette Marie» 
the Comtesse de la Torre, and the Comtesse Mon- 
teleone, and it is her majesty's desire that jour 
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highness sod my lord of Buckingham Uke pari in 
the dance.^' 

"I am fdlly sensible of the honour intended me, 
M. le Duc," replied Charles, "but I must pray you 
to make my exenses to the queen." 

"I dare not deliver such an answer, prince," re- 
joined Hontbazon. ^^Her majesty is not accostomed 
to refiosaL I must entreat you to make your ex- 
cuses in person. Do you, my lord," he added to 
Buckingham, "decline the proffered honour?" 

"Decline it! Heaven forbid!" exclaimed Buck- 
ingham. "I am entirely at her majesty's disposal — ; 
in this as in all other matters/* 

Montbazon then conducted Charles and his com- 
panions to the ante-room, whither the two queens 
had retired. Here they found Marie de M^dicis, 
with four ladies attired in magnificent Spaaish 
dresses, each of different coloured silk, but all richly 
^mbröidered with fringes of gold, and omamented 
with knots of ribfttids. Though these ladies were 
masked, it was not difdcult to distinguish in two of 
them the queen and the princess. 

Anne of Austria wore a yellow satin basquinaf 
which suited her exquisite figure to perfection, and 
Henriette Marie was attired in a blush-coloured drem 
of the same material and make, which became bec 
equally weU. The Comtesse de Torre and the Comtesse 
Honteleone were dressed respectively in white and\ilsy^^ 
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On entering tlie room, Montbazon advanced to 
the queen and said a few words to her, on hearing 
which she manifested her disappointment by a sligbt 
impatient gesture, but desired bim to bring forward 
the prince and bis companions. This was done, and 
they were presented, but under what designations 
Charles did not hear. 

"The Duc de Montbazon teils me, prince," said 
Anne of Austria, in a slight tone of pique, "that 
you are unwilling to dance with me." 

"Not unwilling, madame," replied Charles, "but 
unable. I do not dance the saraband." 

"It is the easiest dance imaginable," said the 
queen. "I wish you would try it" 

"I dare not, madame," retumed Charles. "I 
should only be an embarrassment to your majesty, 
and incur the ridicule of the Company." 

"Have courage and make the attempt, prince," 
cried Henriette Marie. "We will take care you 
shall make no mistake." 

"Even with this encouragement I will not 
venture," retumed Charles. "I shall not rise in 
your opinion if I confess that I care little for lively 
figures, and confine myself to the pavane and paz- 
zameno." 

"The pavane is my favourite dance," cried the 
princess. 
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"Were it giveu, I would ask to be your partner,'* 
Said Charles, gallantly. 

"The princess will be charmed to dance with 
you," Said Marie de Mödlcis, answering for her 
daughter. "After the saraband we will have a 
pavane." 

"The Duo de Montbazon teils me you are going 
to Spain, prince," said Anne of Austria to Charles* 
"You ought, therefore, to leam oor national 
dances/' 

"I will practise ihem at Madrid/' retumed the 
prince. "Bat thoagh I am nnskilled in the sara- 
band, the Marquis of Buckingham is not May I 
offer him as mj Substitute in the dance?" 

"I have heard that my Lord of Buckingham is 
the most graceful dancer in Europe," remarked the 
queen. "I am curious to know whether the report 
is correct." 

"I am sorry your majesty's expectations have 
been so highly raised, as I shall probably dis« 
appoint them," rejoined Buckingham. "I have a 
passion for dancing — and of all dances those 
of Spain delight me most But I have never yet 
found a partner who could dance the saraband 
with me." 

"Ferhaps you will make the same complaint of 
me to-morrow," retumed the queen. 

" Impossible, madame," said Buckingham. " Th<^\^ 
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is mach more likelihood that I sball sink in your 
opinion/' 

^'At all events, I promise to be lenient to your 
faolts/' rejoined Anne of Anstria, smiling. 

At this moment two yoong Spanish noblemen 
entered the room, and, on beholding them, tbe 
iqueen exclaimed that the party was eomplete, and 
calling for castanets, whieh were handed to all those 
abbat to dance the saraband, bade the Dttc de 
Montbazon order the band to strike ap. The order 
was promptly obeyed, and while inspiriting strains 
animated the whole assemblage, the four couples 
ksued fi-om the ante-room into the grand saloon. 
Graham had the distinguished honour of leading oat 
the Princess Henriette Marie. All were masked, bat 
as it was- generally known that the qaeen and the 
princess were the chief dancers, great curiosity was 
exdted. 

In another moment the dancers had taken up 
their position, and as they threw themselves into 
a gracefol preliminary attitude, every eye was fixed 
äpon them. Nothing coald be more exquisite than 
the posture assumed by the queen; it was beautifiil, 
difidainful, and fall of witchery. In another moment 
the merry rattle of castanets was heard, and the 
dance began. 

Every movement of Anne of Austria was tnarked 
by the same grace that distinguished her in repose, 
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and eacli turn of the dance served to rereal fresh 
beauties. Altemately slie appeared to be exdted 
by coquetary, agitated by gentle emotions of love, 
stirred by jealousy, and inflamed by rage. Aü tbes^ 
emotions were admirably portrayed, while the meÄ 
diMcult Steps were executed witb consnmmate ease 
and grace, and with inconceivable rapidity. 

Bnckingham well sustained bis character as the 
best dancer of bis day. So mucb grace and agility 
bad never before been displayed in tbat ball by any 
devotee of Terpsichore. 

If the Princess Henriette Marie did not display 
the fire and passion exbibited by tbe queen, or 
possess in so bigh a degree as ber majesty tbe poetry 
of motion, sbe acqoitted berself cbarmingly, and 
deligbted Charles, who watched her movements witb 
admiration. 

While the saraband was proceeding, the king 
entered the saloon, and bis attention being drawn to 
Buckingham, he inquired who he was, and not being 
able to obtain the information from those aronnd bim, 
sent for the Duc de Montbazon. 

"Who is the queen's partner?" demanded Louis, 
as the dnke came up. 

"An English nobleman, sire," replied Montbaaon, 
without hesitation. 

"An English nobleman I". exclaimed lVi<^ ^i^%^ 
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sorprised. ^'I concluded he was a Spaniard. He 
dances like a hidalgo. His name — and tiüe?*' 

'^I find it impossible to pronounce his name, sire, 
80 7011 mast excnse my attempting it, bat hö is a 
person of high rank.'* 

**Yoa are quite sure he is an Englishman, M. le 
Duo? He has not the air of one." 

"I am quite sure of it, sire. There are two 
other Englishmen of rank in the ball-room — one 
of whom is dancing with the Princess Henriette 
Marie. Thej are merely passing through Paris on 
their way to Madrid, so I have not presented them 
to your majesty." 

*^Did I not deem it impossible, I should say 
that the person dancing with the queen mast be 
the Marquis of Buckingham," observed the Comte 
d'Auvergne. 

'^Perhaps it is Buckingham,^^ cried the Duo de 
Luynes. 

"Bah!" exclaimed Louis. "The notion is ab- 
Bnrd. You might as well assert the Prince of Wales 
is in the room." 

"Just as well, sire, — one assertion is as likely 
as the other," said Montbazon. And anzious to 
avoid further explanation, he craved leave to with- 
draw. 

By this time the saraband had concluded, and 
the dancers retumed to the imte-room. 
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Anne of Austria seated herseif on a fauteuil, 
but did not dismiss Buckingbam, who remained 
Standing near her. Charles also had re-entered 
the room and approached the Princess Henriette 
Marie, who had taken a seat beside the queen* 
mother. 

"You must be too much fatigued with your 
exertions to go through the pavane, princess," he 
observed. 

"Dancing never fatigues me," she replied. "It 
is the pleasantest exercise one can take. I prefer 
it to hawking and hunting." 

"I have ever preferred the tilt-yard to the ball- 
room," retumed Charles; "but were I to remain 
long at this court my tastes would certainlj undergo 
a change." 

"You flatter me by saying so, prince. But I 
do not entirely believe you." 

"Nay, it is truth," said Charles, gallantly. 

"Here comes the Duc de Montbazon to an- 
nounce that the pavane is about to begin," ob- 
served Marie de M^dicis to her daughter. "Are 
you ready?" 

"Quito," replied Henriette Marie. "I need no 
further repose." 

And rising at the same time, she gave her band 
to Charles, who led her into the saloon. 

The appearance of the princess served as a si^xjliöL 

Tlie Spanish Match, /. ^ 
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to the orchestra, and the öther couples being already 
placed, the dance at once commenced. 

The stately character of the pavane, all the 
movements of which were slow and dignified, dis- 
played Gharles^s majestic deportment to the ntmost 
advantage, and he excited qnite as mnch admiration 
as Buckingham had just done in the sparkling sara- 
band. 

That two such stars, each so brilliant, though 
differing in splendour, should appear at the same 
time, was sufficient to cause excitement, and general 
inquiries began to be made as to who the dis- 
tinguished strangers could be. But though many 
conjectures were hazarded, all were wide of the 
mark. 

In Henriette Marie the prince found a partner 
every way worthy of him. If she did not rival 
him in dignity, she equalled him in grace, and 
Charles himself, who had been Struck by the viva- 
city exhibited by the princess in the previous dance, 
was surprised by the stateliness she now displayed. 

XIII. 

How Tom feil desperately in Love. 

Mbantimb, Buckingham remained in the ante- 
room, Standing beside Anne ofAustria, whosecharms 
had already inspired him witb a passion so violent, 
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tliat lie would have sacrificed tlie expedition on 
which be was bent, and tbe prince wbom be attended, 
to obtain one favouring smile from ber. Sucb was 
bis overweening vanity, sucb tbe confidence be feit 
in bis own irresistible powers of fascination, tbat be 
persuaded bimself tbat tbe queen was not insensible 
to bis admiration. 

Careless of any consequences tbat migbt ensae 
sbould be be recognised, be bad removed bis mask. 
His looks breatbed passion, and to every ligbt wörd 
he uttered be sougbt to convey tender significance. 
Wbetber from coquetry, or tbat Buckingbam^s ad- 
miration was not disagreeable to ber, certain it is 
tbat tbe queen did not reprove bis audacity; and tbns 
emboldened, be well-nigb forgot tbat many curious 
eyes were watcbing bim, many ears listening to 
catcb bis words. 

"And so you depart to-morrow for Madrid, my 
lord?" Said tbe queen. 

"Tbe prince bas so arranged it, madame,'^ it- 
tumed Buckingbam, "but at a word from you, I 
stay." 

"Nay, I cannot detain you," sbe rejoined. 
"Would I were going tbitber myself!" sbe added, 
witb a sigb. "But I sball never more bebold tbe 
city I love so well — never more set foot in tbe 
palace wbere ' tbe bappi^a^ boxirs pf my lif© wöre 
ßpent" 
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"You surprise me, madame," cried Bucking- 
ham. "Is it possible that, occupying your present 
splendid position as sovereign mistress of tliis bril- 
liant court, you can have any regrets for the 
past?" 

"Splendour of position is not everything, my 
lord," returned Anne of Austria. "I was happier 
as the Infanta than I am as Queen of France." 
Tlien feeling she liad said too much, slie added, 
"To you, my lord, I will venture to utter wliat I 
would confide to few otliers. My heart is in Spain 
— I am still a stranger here, and shall ever continue 
so. When you see my sister, the Infanta Maria, 
repeat my words to her." 

"I will do whatever your majesty enjoins, though 
your regrets for Spain may make the Infanta loth to 
quit her native land." 

"Ah! but your prince will reconcile her to the 
Step — I am sure of it. I can read loyalty and 
devotion in his noble features. Where Charles 
Stuart gives his band he will give his whole 
heart." 

"You are an excellent physiognomist, madame," 
Said Buckingham. "You have read the prince^s 
character aright." 

"Then my sister will be truly fortunate if she 
wins him. You say I am a good physiognomist, 
my lord, but your opinion will alter, I fear, when 
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I declare that I see inconstancy written in your fea- 
tures as plainly as fidelity is stamped on those of 
the Prince of "Wales." 

"There your majesty is undoubtedly in error," 
retumed Buckingham. "What you say may be true 
of the past, because tili now my heart has never 
been touched. But tlie impression it has tliis night 
received is indelible as it is vivid." 

And he threw a passionate glance at the queen, 
who cast down her eyes. 

"Has not your majesty some slight token of 
regard that I may convey to the Infanta?" he 
inquired. "It wou4d make me more welcome to 
her." 

"I have nothing to send," replied the queen. 
"Had I known you were going to Madrid before- 
hand, I might have been prepared. Stay, take 
this," she added, giving him a small, richly-chased 
vinaigrette, at which she had just breathed. 

Buckingham took it rapturously. 

"My sister will recoUect it, and will know it 
comes from me," said Anne of Austria. 

"I may not keep it, then?" rejoined Bucking- 
ham, imploringly. "'Twill be hard to part with 
it." 

"I do not insist upon your delivering it," re- 
tumed the queen. "But such a trifle is not woxtk 
keeping." 
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ßückingham's looks sliowed ihat be ihoaglit far 
otherwise. 

Here it wa43 well that this brief but dangerous 
interview was terminated by tbe retum of Cbarles 
and Henriette Marie. 

It was not witbout a severe pang tbat Bucking- 
bam tore bimself away from one wbo bad gained 
sncb a sudden and complete ascendancy over bim. 
Fickle be bad ever bitberto been in affairs of tbe 
beart, but be now submitted to tbe force of a great 
and overpowering passion. Nor could be liberate 
bimself from it. Anne of Austria ever afterwards 
remained sovereign mistress of* bis beart, and bis 
insane passion for ber led bim to commit acts of 
inconceivable foUy. 

Cbarles, as we bave said, bad retamed witb bis 
fair partner to tbe ante*cbamber, and on seeing tbem 
tbe qneen signed to Henriette Marie to take a seat 
beside ber. Tbe princess obeyed, and as sbe sat 
down it was easy to perceive from ber looks tbat 
sbe bad enjoyed tbe dance, and Anne was making 
a remark to tbat effect, wben tbe Duo de Montbazon 
came suddenly into tbe room, and made bis way 
witbout ceremony to Cbarles, wbo was standing witb 
Buckingbam near tbe queen. 

"Wbat is tbe matter, M. le Dnc?" cried Anne 
of Austria, seeing, from bis manner, tbat sometbing 
was wrong. 
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"The prince and bis attendants muBt quit the 
Louvre immediately," retumed Montbazon. "The 
king has been strack by their appearance, and has 
been making inquiries about them, but has failed 
in obtaining any precise information. Unluckily, 
my son, the Comte de Rochefort, who has been in 
England, has made a guess not far wide of the 
truth, and bis majesty's snspicions having become* 
aroused, he will not rest tili they are satisfied. 
Under these circumstances," he added, tuming to 
Charles, "yonr highness's wisest course will be to 
depart at once." 

"Where is the king?" demanded Anne of 
Austria, uneasily. 

"Madame, he is in the ball-room at this mo- 
ment," replied Montbazon; "but he is certain to 
come hither before long, and if he finds the prince 
and my Lord of Buckingham with your majesty, it 
will be impossible to prevent a discovery; and then 
I much fear the meditated joumey to Madrid will 
have to be postponed ." 

"That must not be," cried the queen. "Fly, 
pHnce," she added to Charles. "Stand upon no 
ceremony, but begone. Adieu, my lord," she said 
to Buckingham; "forget not my message to my 
sister." 

And as he bent before her sli^ exXfövÄÄ^ ^J^st 
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band to him, and he ferventlj pressed it to his 
lips. 

"Adieu, princess," said Charles to Henriette Marie; 
"I had hoped to dance the pazzameno with you, 
bnt that is now impossible." 

"So it seems," replied Henriette Marie. "I am 
almost seMsh enongh to desire yon might be detained. 
But since you must go, I wish you a safe and pleasant 
joumey to Madrid. Adieu, prince." 

Charles then made a profound obeisance to 
Marie de Mddicis, as did Buckingham and Graham, 
the latter having emerged from an embrasure, 
where he had been chatting with the Comtesse de 
la Torre. All three then quitted the room, and 
one of them, as we are aware, left bis heart behind 
him. By the advice of the Duc de Montbazon, 
they kept on the right of the grand saloon, and 
so avoided the king, who was on the other side of 
the hall. 

Ever self-possessed, Charles manifested no undue 
haste, but moved majestically through the long 
suite of apartments which he had previously tra- 
versed. 

Among the pages and attendants collected in the 
grand corridor was Chevilly, and on seeing the 
prince and bis companions, and finding they desired 
to depart, he conducted them to the vestibule, where 
he left them while he summoned their carriage. 
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In a few minutes he reappeared, usbered tbem to 
the coach, and, posted on the marche-pied as before, 
attended tbem to tbeir botel. On dismissing bim, 
tbe prince rewarded bim witb a dozen pistoles. 

It was fortunate for tbe success of Cbarles's pro- 
ject tbat be did not delay bis departure. He bad 
not qnitted tbe ante-room many minutes wben tbe 
king entered it. His majesty's countenance ap- 
peared disturbed, and be glanced inquisitively round 
tbe room. 

"Wbere are tboseEnglisbmen?" be said abruptly 
to tbe queen. "I was told tbej were bere." 

"Tbey are gone, sire," replied Anne. "I am 
sorry for it. Tbey dance remarkably well. Don't 
you tbink so, sire?" 

"I scarcely noticed tbeir dancing," rejoined Louis, 
sbarply. "But I want to knqw wbo tbey are." 

"You must apply to tbe Duc de Montbazon 
tben, sire," said tbe queen. "Tbey are Englisb 
noblemen, tbat is all I can teil you." 

"Tbeir rank is undoubted, sire," remarked 
Marie de Mddicis. "You may take my assurance 
for tbat." 

"You know tbem, madame?" cried Louis. 

"I do," sbe replied. "But I am not at liberty 
to disclose tbeir names to-nigbt. To-morrow I wiU 
teil you wbo tbey are. Suspend your curiosity tili 
tben." 
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With this the king was obliged to be content, 
and soon afterwards retumed to the ball-room, but 
in no very good htunour. 

Before retiring to rest, Charles wrote a long 
letter to bis august father, describing bis jonmey 
to Paris, and detailing all that bad befallen bim 
since bis arrival in tbe Frencb capital. Besides 
recording bis impressions of tbe principal personages 
be bad seen at tbe Lnxembourg and tbe Louvre, 
Charles spoke in rapturous terms of the beauty of 
Anne of Anstria, but he did not praise the Princess 
Henriette Marie as bighly as she deserved. To 
bave Said all he thought of her, migbt have appeared 
like disloyalty to tbe Infanta. Buckingham at tbe 
same time indited a humorous epistle to bis dear dad 
and gossip. 

As soon as these despatches were completed, they 
were consigned to a Courier who was waiting for 
tbem, and who started, without a moment^s delay, 
for Calais. 

"Henriette Marie is very charming," thought 
Charles, as he sought bis coucL "I cannot get her 
out of my head." 

"Anne of Austria is the loveliest creature on 

earth," cried Buckingham, as be paced to and fro 

within bis Chamber, thinking over the events of the 

evening. "I am in despair at quitting Paris. Yet 

I maßt goJ*^ 
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XIV. 

In what manner Jack and Tom left Paris , and of the Adventnre they 
met with in the Forest of Orleans. 

Next moming, at a very early hour, Charles 
was aroused from his slumbers by Cottington, who 
entered the prince^s Chamber with a light. 

"Is it time to arise, Cottington?" demanded 
Charles, drowsily. 

"Your highness can rest as long as you please," 
replied the other. "Since midnight, an order has 
been sent by the king to all postmasters, prohibit- 
ing them to supply us with horses. It will be 
impossible, therefore, for your highness to leare 
Paris." f 

"But I will not be stayed!" cried Charles, start- 
ing up in his couch. "I will bny horses if I cannot 
hire them. See to it, Cottington — see to it." 

"Permit me to observe to your highness that 
horses are not to be bought at this untimely hour, 
and, before we can procure them, in all probability 
a further order will be issued by the king inter- 
dicting your departure from Paris." 

"Call my lord of Buckingham, and bid him come 
to me instantly," cried Charles. 

But before the order could be obeyed, Graham 
burst into the Chamber, exclaiming: "Good new^l 
good news! your highneaa 'wSV \i^ «XAa \ft ^\»s\.^<2st^ 
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Madrid after all. M. Glieyilly is without, and says 
he can remove the new.difficulty that has arisen." 

"That is good news indeed, Dick!" cried Charles. 
"Let him come in. Good-morrow, Chevilly," he 
added, as the valet made his appearance. "What 
can you do for us?" 

"I can help your highness to leave Paris," re- 
plied Chevilly. "The duke my master has sent you 
horses. They are the best in his Stahles, and will 
carry you twenty or thirty leagues with ease. A > 
piqueur and two palefreniers will go with you to 
bring them back. If I may presume to do so, I 
would respectfuUy counsel your highness to start 
as speedily as may be, for fear of further interrup- 
tion." 

"Your counsel is good, Chevilly, and shall not 
be neglected," retumed Charles. "Let all prepare 
for immediate departure." 

On this the Chamber was cleared, and Charles, 
gpringing from his couch, proceeded to attire himself 
for the joumey. 

Meantime, under the careful surveillance of 
Chevilly, the süperb steeds, sent for the use of the 
prince and his attendants by the considerate Duc 
de Montbazon, were saddled and bridled by the 
palefreniers, who next proceeded to secure the 
pack-saddles, containing the baggage, on their own 
hacknoya. 
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In less than half an hour all necessary prepara- 
tions were completed, and shortly afterwards Charles 
and Buckingham, accoutred in their new riding^ 
dresses, boots, and broad-leaved hats, entered the 
salle k manger, where the rest of the party were 
assembled. Such was the prince's impatience to be 
gone, that he declined to partake of the breakfast 
that had been prepared for him, and thrusting a 
pair of pistols into his belt, and throwing a cartouche- 
belt over his Shoulder, called out, "To horse, gen- 
tlemen, to horse!" 

Marshalled by the host, whose account had 
already been discharged by Endymion Porter, the 
whole party repaired to the court-yard, where the 
steeds were impatiently pawing the ground. Charles 
selected a powerful black charger for his own use, 
and Buckingham made choice of a magnificent grey. 

"I trust the duke your master will not ineur his 
majesty's displeasure by the Service he has rendered 
me," Said Charles to Chevilly, as the latter held his 
stirrup. 

"My master promised the queen that your high- 
ness's departure should not be prevented — and he 
has kept his word," replied the valet. 

"Fail not to make my best acknowledgments to 
him," Said Charles, bestowing a handM of pistoles 
on Chevilly as he yaulted into the saddle. "Fare- 
well, friend." 
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In another minute, the whole party being mounted, 
übe gates of the hotel were thrown open, and the 
cavalcade issued forth into the Eue de Bourbon, 
preceded by the piqueur. 

But for tbis avant garde, wbo answered all 
qnestions satisfactorily, tbey must bave been stopped 
by the watch. Having traversed the Rue Jacob, 
the Eue Colombier, and several other sombre streets, 
tbey skirted the high walls surrounding the close of 
the great convent of Carthusians, and at last reached 
the Barriere d'Enfer, where they were detained for 
a Short time, as the gate was not yet opened, and 
the warder refused to let them pass, but on the pro- 
duction by the piqueur of an order from the Duo de 
Montbazon, the obstacle was removed, and they 
were allowed to proceed on their joumey. 

No sooner were they clear of the Faubourg Saint 
Jacques, than, setting spurs to their steeds, they 
galloped along the high road to Orleans, passing 
without halt, or slackening of pace, through Bourg 
la Reine, Sceaux, and Bemy, and never pausing 
tili they reached Longjumeau, where they puUed 
up for a few minutes at a cabaret to refresh their 
horses and drink a cup of wine. 

The arrival of the cavalcade in the little town 
at this early hour in the morning — it was then 
only seven o*clock — created quite a Sensation, and 
many of the inhabitants flocked towards the cabaret 
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to look at them. All knew, from their borses and 
attendants, that ihey must be persona of rank, but 
tbe piqueur, thongb questioned by tbe aubergiste and 
the gar^ons dMcurie, would give no information, 
except tbat tbey were Englisb noblemen. 

Neitber Charles nor Buckingbam dismounted, 
and their distinguished appearance pointed them out 
as the chief personages of the troop. After they 
bad drunk a flagon of Anjou wine, which was handed 
them by the hotelier, Charles exclaimed, 

"What ails you, Tom? You have not uttered 
a Word since we left Paris. I never knew you so 
silent before." 

"I have been thinking of that divine queen," 
responded Buckingbam. "But you have been equally 
silent, Jack. I suspect, from your pensive air, 
that your thoughts have been occupied by the charm- 
ing princess. Am I not right?" 

"Her Image will recur to me, I own," rejoined 
Charles. "But henceforward I shall banish it, and 
think only of the Infanta. But we have stayed here 
long enough. AUons, messieurs!" he cried to bis 
attendants. 

At the words, Cottington and the two others, 
who were Standing at the door of the cabaret talk- 
ing to the host, instantly mounted their steeds, the 
palefreniers foUowed their example, and the piqueur, 
taking off bis cap to Charles, rode on in advance. 
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The whole party tLen set off at a gallop, and were 
soon out of sight. 

On, on thej went, flying like the wind past the 
old chäteau of Mont-Lh^ry, perched on its rocky 
heights, and traversing a pleasant country, erst 
dyed witli Burgundian blood, Clearing league after 
league without fatigue to themselves, and apparently 
without fatigue to their gallant coursers, until they 
reached Arpajan. 

After a brief halt they again set forward, speed- 
ing on swiftly as before, devouring the distance that 
lay between the pretty little town they liad just 
quitted and Etrecy. 

By this time both Charles and ^uckingham, 
having quite recovered their spirits, laughed and 
chatted merrily. Everything contributed to make 
their joumey agreeable — a fine day, and a charm- 
ing country, presenting a succession of lovely land- 
scapes. 

How rapidly and easily we get on," cried Charles. 
"These admirable horses will spoil us for the rest 
of the joumey. It is a pity we shall lose them at 
Etampes." 

"I see no reason for that," rejoined Buckingham. 
"With an hour's rest they will carry us several 
leagues farther. If they should be harmed, which 
is not likely, we will replace them by horses from 
England." 
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On arriving at Etampes, Charles consulted tibe 
piqaeur, wlio said: 

"Monseigneor, with an liour's rest here, and 
anodier hour at Artenay, the liorses will cany 70a 
verj well to Orleans." 

"Bat that is more than the doke joxa master 
bargained for, my good friend," said Charles. 

"Pardon, monseigneur. My master has placed 
the horses entirely at your disposal," rejoined ühe 
piqueur. "Do as you please with them." 

"Then you shall go on with us to Orleans/* said 
Chai-les. " We will not part with the horses a league 
sooner than necessary." 

After the lapse of an hour, during which the 
horses had been well cared for, and their riders re- 
cruited by a plentiful repast and several flasks of 
excellent wine, the whole party got onee more into 
the saddle, and were soon scouring across the broad 
and fertile plains of La Beauce, in the direction of 
Montd^sir. Acting on the piqueur^s snggestions, 
Charles and his companions made another halt at 
Artenay, and then set forward again. 

Night was now rapidly approaching, and it sooa 
became quite dark. Moreover, just as they entered 
the Forest of Orleans — a vast woody region of 
some leagues in extent, which lay between them and 
that city — a heavy thunderstorm came on, accom- 
panied by torrents of rain. No place of sheUßt \i^fiös^ 

The Spanish Malch, L ^^ 
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near, there was nothing for it but to brave the 
storm, so, wrapping tbeir cloaks around them, they 
went on. Peal after peal of thunder rattled over- 
head, and the flasbes of ligktning were almost blind- 
ing. Still tbe piqueur rode gallantly on, and the 
cavalcade foUowed him. 

Despite the personal inconvenience he endured, 
the storm excited Charles's admiration. One mo- 
ment all was buried in obscurity; the next, the 
whole thicket seemed in a blaze. Thus shown by 
the vivid flashes, the trees looked so weird and 
fantastic, that it almost seemed to the prince as if 
he was riding through an enchanted forest For 
some time the cavalcade, headed by the piqueur, 
went on without Interruption, but at last the broken 
State of the ground compelled them to proceed with 
caution. 

Suddenly the piqueur came to a stop, and owned 
that he had missed bis way. But he feit certain, 
he Said, that he could soon regain it A consulta- 
tion was then held as to the best course to be pur- 
sued under the circumstances. Buckingham and 
some of the others were for tuming back, but 
Charles, believing the piqueur could gef them out 
of the difficulty, determined to go on. 

Accordinglyi the cavalcade got once more into 
motion, but now proceeded at a foot's pace. The 
alley which they were threadiug was of considerable 
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length, but it bronght them in the end to an open 
Space, in tlio midst of which grew three or fonr trees 
of the largest size and great age, veritable patriarchs 
of the grove. But here the difficnlties of tbe tra- 
vellers appeared to have increased, for though there 
were several outlets from the clearance they Lad 
gained, tliey could not teil which to select 

While they were in tbis State of incertitude, it 
was with no sligbt satisfaction tbat tbey descried 
through the gloom a figore approaching them. As 
tbis person drew nearer, tbe ligbtning sbowed bim 
to be a powerfully-built man, in tbe garb of a pea- 
sant. Probably a woodcutter, as be carried a batcbet 
on bis sbonlder. 

"What bo, master!" cried tbe piqueur, calling 
out to bim. "Wilt guide us to tbe bigb road to 
Orleans?" 

"Ay, marry will I," replied tbe woodcutter-, "but 
you bave strayed far away from it, and are not likely 
to find it again witbout belp. It is lucky for you 
tbat I came up, or you migbt bave passed tbe nigbt 
in tbe forest." 

"Is tbere no place wbere we can dry our wet 
apparel and obtain refresbment?" said Cbarles. 

"You cannot do better tban come to my cottage, 
messieurs," replied tbe man. "My name is Jacques 
Leroux. I am a woodcutter, as my fatber was be- 
fore me, and my grandfatber befote\i\TXi^ ^\A^^^os^ 
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sons Andre and Marcel will be after me; bat I have 
saved some money, and live comfortably enougb, as 
you will see. Many a traveller wbo bas missed bis 
way in the forest, as you bave done to-nigbt, bas 
fared well — tbougb I say it — and slept soundly 
at my cottage." 

"Percbance too soundly," remarked Buckingbam, 
witb a laugb. "Well, we will go to tby cottage, 
honest Jacques," be continued, "and wben tbe storm 
is over tbou sbalt take. us to tbe road to Oii^ans, 
and we will reward tbee bandsomely." 

"Tbe storm will be over in an bour," said Jacques 
Leroux, "and tben tbe moon will bave risen. Once 
on tbe bigbway, you will soon reacb Orleans." 

"I am glad to bear it," cried Buckingbam. "Canst 
give US augbt for supper, bonest Jacques?" 

"My larder is not badly supplied," replied tbe 
woodcutter, witb a laugb, "and I bave a few flasks 
of rare Beaugency in my cellar." 

"Nay, if tbou bast a larder and cellar we sball 
not fare badly," said Buckingbam. "Lead us to tby 
cottage, good Jacques." 

"Tbis way, messieurs," retumed tbe woodcutter, 
striking into an alley on tbe rigbt, wbicb proved so 
narrow and intricate tbat tbe borsemen were obliged 
to proceed along it singly. Jacques Leroux, bow- 
ever, being familiär witb tbe patb, tracked it witb- 
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out difficalty, and at a quick pace, but he erer and 
anon stopped to cbeer on those bebind bim. 

"You appear to be taking us into tbe beart of 
tbe forefft, friend," cried Cbarles, wbo was at tbe 
bead of tbe column. 

"You are witbin a bow-sbot of my dwelling, 
monsieur," replied tbe woodcutter. "You will see 
tbe ligbts in a moment I will let my daugbter 
know I am Coming," be added, pladng a wbistle to 
bid Ups, and blowing a sbrill and somewbat startling 
call. 

Immediately afterwards tbe troop emerged upon 
a patcb of ground entirely free from timber. In tbe 
midst of tbis area stood a cottage, witb a stable and 
some otber outbuildings attacbed to it 

Again Jacques Leroux blew bis wbistle, and no 
sooner bad be done so tban tbe dottage door was 
tbrown open, allowing tbe radiance of a cbeerful 
fire to stream fortb. Just witbin tbe tbresbold 
migbt be seen a young woman, and a boy some ten 
or twelve years old, wbom tbe woodcutter informed 
Cbarles were bis youngest son Marcel, and bis 
daugbter Böse. 

"Our young foresters call ber Rose des Bois,'* 
Said Jacques, witb a laugb, "and several of tbem 
are anxious to take ber from me, but I don*t de- 
sire to part witb ber just yet Will it please you 
to aligbt, messieurs? You need bave iva «cckäJc^j 
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about the borses. There is a stable large enough to 
bold tbem all, and Marcel will find tbem plenty of 
good fodder." 

"You seem well provided witb everything, 
friend," observed Charles, as be aligbted. 

"Heaven be praised, I want notbing, and am 
well contented witb my lot," replied tbe wood- 
cutter. 

By tbis time tbe wbole party bad aligbted, and 
Jacques called to bis son to bring a lantern and 
belp tbe pale&eniers to take tbe borses to tbe 
stable. Tbis order being promptly obeyed, tbe 
woodcutter nsbered bis guests into bis dwelling, 
and on passing tbrougb tbe doorway Cbarles and 
bis companions found tbemselves in a large com- 
fortable room, cheerfully illumined by a wood fire, 
wbicb was blazing on tbe beartbstone. 

Bencbes were set on eitber side of tbe wide- 
moutbed cbinmey, and in tbe middle of tbe room 
tbere was a large oak table, witb several stools 
placed around it A gammon of bacon, a goodly 
stock of bams witb otber dried meats depending 
from tbe rafters, sbowed tbat tbe cottage did not 
lack tbe materials of good cbeer, wbile an open 
cupboard displayed a large pasty, a cbeese, eggs, 
butter, and an abundant supply of bread — far more 
tban seemed to be required by tbe woodcutter and 
bis family. 
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Besides these immistakable eyidences of pleniy, 
which were very satisfactory to the travellers, a 
large black iron pot, hanging from a hook over the 
fire, difiPused an odoui: througliout the Chamber that 
left no doubt as to the savourj nature of its 
Contents. 

At the moment the party entered, the wood- 
cutter^s daughter was placing fresh logs on the fire^ 
and as she tumed to salute them, they were all 
strack by her good looks, and Charles remarked to 
her father that she well deserved her appellation of 
Eose des Bois. 

The damsel, who might be about eighteen, had 
a rieh dark complexion, bright black eyes, some-. 
what too bold, perhaps, in expression, hair black as 
jet, and growing low down on the forehead, and 
strongly marked, handsome eyebrows. She wore 
large gold earrings, gold omaments in her lace cap, 
and a gold cross above her bodice. The skirts of 
her scarlet petticoat were short enough to display 
her well-formed limbs, and her sabots were no dis-' 
fignrement to her trim ankles and small feet The 
drawbacks to her beauty were the bold looks 
we have mentioned, and a somewhat masculine 
manner. 

She eyed the travellers with unrestrained cu- 
riosity, and though she could rarely have seen such 
visitors, did not appear at all abashed. Gl:^^6ss&^ 
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however, cbiefly attracted her attention, and she 
more than once regarded him fixedly. 

Throwing off their cloaks, the travellers seated 
tkemselves on the benches near the fire, to dry 
their wet apparel. While they were thus disposed, 
and active preparations for supper were being made 
hy Jacques and his daughter, the latter of whom 
was spreading a snow-white cloth on the table, the 
two palefreniers entered with the saddle-bags which 
Endymion Porter had ordered to be brought into 
the cottage. On pereeiving this arrangement, which 
he had evidently not anticipated, a clond came over 
the woodcutter^s brow, and he cast a significant look 
at his daughter. 

The look did not escape Graham, and from its 
peculiarity awakened his suspicions. He said no* 
thing, however, but, getting up from the bench, sat 
down near the table, and while chatting gaily with 
Rose, kept a watchful eye upon her father. 

Having placed a large pasty, with other cold 
provisions, on ihe table, Jacques Leroux told his 
daughter that he was going to fetch a few flasks of 
Beaugency, and quitted the Chamber by a side-door. 
No sooner was he gone than Rose drew close to 
Graham, and said, in a low tone, 

"What has brought you here?" 

"We came by your father's invitation," replied 
the young man, in the same tone. 
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"Jacques Leroux is not my father," replied 
Rose. "But no matter. What it concems you to 
know is, that you are in danger of your life. You 
may hare heard that the Forest of Orleans is in- 
fested by a band of robbers. Jacques Leroux is 
their captain. He bas contrived to ensnare you, and, 
be assured, be will not let you escape.'* 

"Bab! we are too numerous a party, and too 
well armed, to fear attack," rejoined Grabam. 
"You want to frigbten me away, my pretty Rose. 
But I will not go, unless you will consent to ac- 
company me." 

"You tbink I am jesting, but I am in eamest, 
as you will find. You heard Jacques wbistle as be 
approacbed tbe cottage. Tbat was a signal to a 
soout, wbo immediately started to collect tbe band. 
Tbey will be bere presently." 

"'Sdeatb! tbis is more serious tban I tbougbt," 
Said Grabam, uneasily. "I must alarm my 
friends." 

"On no account,'* Ate replied, imposing silence 
upon bim by a look. 

At tbis moment Jacques Leroux entered, carry- 
ing half a dozen flasks of wine, tbree of wbich be 
set upon the table, but be put the otbers aside. 

"Don't drink that wine — it is drugged," wbis- 
pered Rose des Bois. 

"I am half inclined to blow out lli^ t^sääS^ 
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brains/^ said Graham, laying bis band upon a 
pistoL 

Just tben tbe outer door of tbe cottage was 
opened, and a young man, in a woodcutter^s garb 
like tbat of Leroux, came in, and respectfally 
saluted tbe strangers. 

"So you are retumed from Courcelles, Andr^," 
remarked Jacques, witb a significant look at bim. 
"Have you executed all my orders?" 

"All, fatber," replied Andr^. 

"Tbe band bave arrived," wbispered Rose des 
Bois. "But trust to me, and I will save you." 

"By my faitb, tbis is a devoted damsel," 
tbougbt Grabam.. "But tbougb I am willing to 
trust ber, on tbe first movement made by tbese vil- 
lains tbat looks like miscbief I will sboot tbem, be 
tbe consequences wbat tbey may. Tbe prince bas 
been dying for an adventure — be bas met witb 
one at last Hark^ee, my pretty Rose des Bois," be 
added, in an under tone to ber. "There are far 
more valuable lives tban mine at stake. None of 
my companions must be barmed." 

"Trust to me, and you sball all get away 
safely," sbe replied. 

As sbe spoke, tbe sound of borses was beard 
outside, and Andr^, opening tbe door, exclaimed, 

"Tbere are more travellers bere, fatber. Wbat 
sball we do witb tbeir borses? The stable is fuU." 
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'^Put tliem in the shed/' replied Jacques. And 
he went out with his son, closing the door after 
him. 

Scarcely were they gone, thau Eose hastily re- 
moved the flasks which Jacques had set upon the 
tahle, and put the three others in their place. 

"You may drink this wine with safety," she said 
to Graham. 

Shortly afterwards, Jacques and Andr^ retumed 
with half a dozen persons of very suspicious mien. 
As the new comers took off their cloaks and hroad- 
leaved hats, it appeared they were all well armed 
with pistols and swords. 

On their appearance, Charles and his companions 
moved from the fireside to the tahle. 

"I have so many guests here to-night, mes- 
sieurs," said Jacques to the new comers, "that I 
shall not he able to offer you very good accommo- 
dation. But I will do my best" 

"That is all we require," said the foremost of 
the party. "You can give us a flask of good wine 
— that we know from experience." 

"Ay, that I can — as good as you will get at 
Orleans," rejoined Jacques. "Pray he seated near 
the fire," he added, pointing to the benches yacated 
by Charles and his companions. "I will bring you 
the wine immediately, but I must first serve these 
gentlemen, who are waiting for supper." 
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With Alis, he procecded to uncork the flasks 
wliicli had just been set on the table by Eose, and 
filled tbe goblets for Charles and bis companions. 

"This is the Beaugency I spoke of, messieurs,** 
he said. "It has a rare flavour. I will venture ta 
say you never tasted wine equal to it." 

"Then I propose a bumper all round/' cried 
Graham, glancing at bis companions. '^Fill for 
yonder gentlemen, Maitre Jacques." 

"Ay, fill US bumpers, Jacques," shouted the 
guests at the fireplace. 

"This flask is empty. I will bring you another, 
messieurs," cried the woodcutter, taking up one of 
those which Rose had removed. 

While he was occupied in filling the flagons of 
the party near the fire, Rose whispered a word or 
two in Graham's ear. 

"Nay, you and your son must join us, my good 
friend," cried the latter to Jacques. 

"Doubt me not," replied the woodcutter, laugh- 
ing. "Bring two more flagons, Andr^." 

The young man brought him the »cups, which 
he instantly filled. 

"To your health, messieurs!" cried Graham. 
"If you are the boon companions you seem, you 
will not leave a drop in the cup." 

With this he emptied bis goblet, and tumed it 
upside down. All those at the table did the same. 
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**They are ours now," remarked Jacques, wink- 
ing at bis associates. 

^^YoH fleem to hesitate, messieurs," cried Gra- 
ham. ^^We have eet you a good example." 

"Hesitate — not we!" responded tiie foremo9t 
of the brigands. "To your healths, messieurs! May 
you always meet with honest men like us!" 

And the whole party emptied their flagons, their 
example being followed by Jacques and Andr^. 

"By my faitb, friend Jacques, this Beaugency 
of yours is a most powerful wine,*' cried Graham. 
"It has already got into my head. I feel quite 
drowsy." 

"So do we," cried the others at the table. 

"Take another cup — it won't hurt you," re- 
sponded Jacques.. 

"Fill for me, then," said Graham. 

As the woodcutter approached the table, he 
staggered and feU to the ground. Andr^ sprang 
to bis father^s assistance, but while trying to raise 
bim, he also sank on the floor in a State of stupe- 
faction. 

"What*s the matter?" cried Graham, rising 
from bis chair. "Have you and your son been 
taken suddenly ill, my ^ood friend?" 

"We have drunk the wrong wine," cried Jacques 
to bis comrades, trying in vain to rise« 
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"Malediction!" exclaimed tbe foremost of the 
brigands, tumbling from the bench. 

So powerless had he and bis comrades become, 
that not one of tbem could draw a pistol. In vain 
they Btruggled against tbe effects of the soporific 
potion they had swallowed. In another minute 
they were all buried in a profound Stupor. 

"We have had a narrow escape,'* cried Graham. 
"We owe onr lives, perhaps, to this damseL" 

"Let ns quit the place immediately, and make 
the best of onr way to Orleans," said Charles. 

"Tou must take me with you," said Kose des 
Bois. "If I am left here, when these men recover 
they will infallibly put me to death." 

^^Do not imagine we are going to abandon yon, 
after what yon have done for ns," replied Graham. 
"We will take yon with ns to Orleans, and, more- 
over, yon shall be well rewarded." 

Leaving the senseless brigands, the party then 
went forth, and, gnided by Kose, proceeded to- 
wards the stable. Close to the bnilding they found 
Marcel, who tried to escape on seeing them, bnt, 
being caught by Graham, the lad gave up the key 
of the stable, in which he had contrived to lock up 
the piqueur and palefreniers, who were clamouring 
lustily to get out. Without loss of time the men 
were set free, and the horses brought out. The 
jjack-saddles were then fetched from the cottage, 
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and being secured as before, the whole party 
mounted tbeir steeds. As Jacques Lerouz bad pre- 
dicted, the storm bad passed away. Still, tbougb 
tbe moon was now sbining brigbtly, and tipping tbe 
trees witb silver, it was necessary to bave a guide 
tbrougb tbe forest, so tbe travellers determined to 
take Marcel witb tbem, and accordingly placed bim 
in front of tbe piqueur, wbo bad orders to sboot 
bim if be misled tbem. Tbe next point was bow 
to convey Rose des Bois. Tbis was settled by 
Grabam, wbo took ber on bis saddle-bow. 

All tbese arrangements being made witb great 
expedition, tbe party set off, and following MarceFs 
directions, eventually reacbed tbe bigb road to 
Orleans. 

Before tbis, bowever, tbe lad bad contrived to 
loosen tbe belt by wbicb be was bound to tbe 
piqueur, and, watcbing bis opportunity, slipped off 
tbe borse; and, tbougb tbe piqueur fired at bim, 
be escaped uninjured, and disappeared among tbe 
trees. His fligbt, bowever, gave tbe party no con- 
cem. 

In balf an bonr more tbey bad cleared tbe forest, 
and bad gained tbe faubourg of tbe ancient city of 
Orleans. 

On reacbing tbese babitations, Rose des Bois 
Said to Grabam: 

"Here we must part. But wbitliet ax^'^Q\SL^^\a:^'''^ 
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"I am going far hence, my pretty Rose," he 
replied. 

"But where?" she demanded, impatiently. "Teil 
me where." 

"To Madrid," he replied. "It is not likely we 
shiA meet again." 

"Perhaps we may. Farewell!" 

And, disengaging herseif, she sprang lightly to 
the ground. 

Graham offered her hl? purse, hut she refused 
it with an impatient gestore, and horried away. 

The party then rode on to the gates of Orleans, 
and not without some difficulty ohtained admittance 
to the city. This being at last accomplished, they 
proceeded to the Hotel du Loiret, and entered it 
just as the beU of the cathedral tolled the hour of 
midnight 

XV. 

How Jack and Tom rode to Bordeanac, and how they receivcd a Visit 
from tbe Dac D'Epemon. 

Next moming, at seven o'clock, our travellers 
Started once more on their joumey, mounted on 
post-horses, and attended by a couple of postilions. 

Before setting out, Charles liberally rewarded 
the piqueur and the palefreniers, who undertook 
that the ends of justice should not be neglected, 
and promised to obtain from the magistrates of 
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the city a force sufficient for the capture of the 
brigands. This, we may State, was effected the 
same day, and the whole band brought prisoners to 
Orleans. 

Our impatient travellers saw nothing of the an- 
cient city, which derives its chief interest from the 
heroic and ill-fated Jeanne d'Arc, save what was 
presented to them as they traversed the streets to 
the Porte de Blois. 

Their road now lay on the right bank of the 
Loire, and throughout the day they kept near that 
enchanting river, which mirrors on its waves such 
lovely vine-clad slopes and hüls, and such pictu- 
resque old towns and grand feudal chäteaux. Blois 
and Amboise, with their regal Castles, detained the 
travellers for a short time, and it was not until 
nightfall that they reached Tours. 

Off again next morning betimes, they approached 
Ch&telleraut about noon, and traversing the antique 
bridge across the Vienne, gamished at either end 
with towers, they entered the town, and resting 
there for an hour, pursued their way to Poitiers, 
where they arrived sufficiently early to devote some 
time to the examination of a town replete with his- 
torical recoUections, many of them of deep interest 
to Charles. 

Before retiring to rest they heard vespers in the 
cathedral, and after attending matina \w xJcä V^'«».'' 

The Spanish Malch, L ^^ 
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tiful churcli of Sainte Radegonde, and visiting 
several otlier interesting structures, they started for 
Angouleme, arriving there, after a brief halt at 
Civray, early in tlie evening. 

Again early in the saddle, and descending the 
steep hin on which Angouleme is reared, they 
speeded merrily along the Valley, the limit of their 
day's joumey being Bordeaux. At Barbezieux they 
stopped to dine, and at La Graulle came upon a 
bare and desolate heath of vast extent, which gave 
them a foretaste of the Landes, which they expected 
shortly to traverse. 

At Cubsac, where in oi;ir own times there is a 
suspension-bridge of wondrous size and beauty, they 
crossed the broad estuary of the Dordogne in a 
ferry-boat, and had a somewhat perilous passage, 
the wind being high. However, they got over in 
safety, and pursued their journey through a fair 
and fertile region covered with vineyards, and gra- 
dually gained an eminence, firom the summit of 
which the wide Garonne, with the proud city of 
Bordeaux throned on its opposite bank, burst upon 
their view. 

The prospect was magnificent, and held them 
for some time in admiration. At length they de- 
scended the vine-clad slopes of the hill, and track- 
ing a long avenue of fine trees, came to the ferry 
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at La Bastide — there was no bridge then across 
the Garonne — and immediately embarked. 

During tbeir passage across the broad and im- 
petuous river they enjoyed an admirable view of 
the city, with its old walls, towers, churches, and 
edifices, chief among which were the cathedral with 
its twin spires, the Eglise Sainte Croix, Saint 
Michel with its beautiful detached belfry, Saint 
Saurin, the old EvechcS, and the Hotel de Ville. 
In the port were numerons vessels, for Bordeaux 
even then was a place of extensive commerce. The 
travellers landed near one of the ancient city gates, 
and caused their pack-saddles and horse fumiture 
to be conveyed to an hotel. 

Next moming, instead of prosecuting their jour- 
ney, they spent several hours in inspecting the 
curiosities of the city, and had just retumed from 
a Visit to the port, when the hotelier entered, and 
throwing open the door of the salon with as much 
ceremoniousness as an usher, announced M. le Duc 
d'Epemon. 

The person who entered the room on this an- 
nouncement was about seventy, but his tall figure 
was erect, and although his beard and moustaches 
were grey, his features retained something of the 
remarkable comeliness which had distinguished them 
in the days of Henri Trois. 

The Duc d'Epernon was attired in a. ^wvr^^ss^. 
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and trunk hose of brown quilted satin, with a 
velvet mantle of the same colour, the latter being 
ornamented with the order of the Saint Esprit. 
On his head he wore a black velvet toque, adomed 
with a red feather and a diamond brooch. Funnel- 
topped boots, provided with large spurs, completed 
his costume, and he carried a cravache in his band. 

Immediatelj on his entrance, Charles and Buck- 
ingham arose to meet bim, and their appearance and 
dignity of manner evidentlj Struck bim with sur- 
prise. While gravely and courteously saluting them, 
he carefuUy scanned their fcatures. 

"I have to apologise to you for tbis intrusion, 
messieurs," he said, with exquisite politeness, "but 
I will explain the motive of my visit, and then I 
trust you will excuse it." 

"Your visit requires no excuse, M. le Duc," re- 
plied Charles, with princely grace. "That a noble- 
man of such distinction as yourself, one of the 
brightest Ornaments of the courts of Henri Trois 
and Henri le Grand, sbould visit persons so obscure 
as myself and my brother, Tom Smith, ia an honour 
we never could have anticipated, and we cannot 
fall, therefore, to be bighly gratified by your con- 
descension." 

*^ Cor bleu I monsieur," cried D'Epemon, bowing 
and smiling, "unless I am greatly mistaken, there is 
little condescension on my part. Had I been aware 
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of your rank, rest assured I sliould not have pre* 
gented myself in thi8 unceremonious manner, and I 
must again entreat you to excuse me." 

"And I must repeat," returned Charles, "that 
the honour is entirely on our side. Pray be seated, 
M. le Duc." 

"I have lived too much in courts, monsieur, to 
be deceived," observed D'Epernon, taking the chair 
offered him by the prince. "It may please you and 
your brother to style yourselves the Messieurs Smith, 
but I do not think I should be far wrong if I gave 
you the highest titles your country can boast. But 
to my errand. In me, messieurs, you behold the 
representative of an epoch, now passed away, when 
it was customary for the nobility of France to ex- 
ercise hospitality towards all strangers. I cannot 
change my old habits. I have a chÄteau in the 
neighbourhood of this city, and chancing to ride 
over this moming, I accidentally heard that some 
English travellers were etaying in this hotel, I 
therefore came hither to pray you to be my guests 
for as long a period as it may please you to remain 
with me." 

"We would gladly accept your hospitality, M. le 
Duc," replied Charles, "but to-mon'ow we start for 
Bayonne and Spain." 

"Then I can only express my regret, messieurs," 
replied D'Epemon, rising. "It wo\x\d. \ia.^^ ^\^ncäsä. 
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me to entertain you at my chäteau, and to show 
you sorae of the beauties of this country, but I will 
not attempt to delay you." 

"Stay, M. le Duc," said Buckingbam. "Witb 
you there can be no necessity for disguise, and I 
will, therefore, inform you that tbe person whom 
you bave bad tbe bonour of addressing is no otber 
tban Cbarles, Prince of Wales." 

"I feit assured of it," replied D'Epemon, bow- 
ing to tbe ground. "And you, monseigneur, unless 
I am greatly mistaken, are tbe Marquis of Bucking- 
harn." 

"You are rigbt, M. le Duc," said Cbarles. "But 
I confide myself to your discretion. I am travelling 
strictly incognito." 

"Your bigbness may entirely rely on me," re- 
tumed D*Epemon. "I guess tbe purpose of your 
joumey to Spain. It is an enterprise wortby of a 
cbivalrous prince like yourself. I trust you may 
meet witb no Interruption, and to prevent tbe cbance 
of your detention at Bayonne, I will furnisb you 
witb a letter to tbe govemor of tbat city, my friend, 
tbe Comte de Grammont. I am banisbed from 
court, as your bigbness may possibly be aware, bav- 
ing bad tbe misfortune to make Cardinal Ricbelieu 
my enemy; but I bave still influence enougb for 
tbis." 

So saying, be sat down at tbe table, on wbicb 
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writing materials were laid, and traced a few lines 
on a sheet of paper, whicb he folded up and rc- 
spectfully presented to Charles. 

"If I can be of any further service, your high- 
ness has only to command me," he said. 

"You can, indeed, serve me in an important 
particular, M. le Duc," returned Charles. "I am 
desirous of sending a despatch to the king my 
father, and need a trusty Courier." 

"Your highness need give yourself no further 
trouble. I will find the man you require. In an 
hour he shall be ready to Start." 

"I have yet another favour to ask of you, M. le 
Duc," said Charles. 

"It is granted before asked, prince," replied 
D'Epemon. 

"You may repent your rashness," rejoined 
Charles, smiling. "However, not to keep you in 
suspense, I will pray you, if you have no better en- 
gagement, to give me your Company during the re- 
mainder of the day. On some future occasion I 
shall hope to be your guest." 

"I would forego any other engagement to accept 
the invitation, prince," replied D'Epernon, delighted, 
"I will but seek out the Courier, and then place 
myself at your highness's disposal during the rest of 
the day." 

" We must talk to you, M. le Duc^ q^ ^wä ^^«t- 
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less queen, Anne of Austria, and the lovely pnncess, 
Henriette Marie," said Backingham. 

"Have you seen them?" asked D'Epemon, 
quickly. 

"Ay, and danced witk thcm at the Louvre — 
and without bis majesty's knowledge or permission," 
rejoined Backingham. 

"You surprise me," exdaimed D'Epemon. "I 
should not have conceived such an adventure pos- 
sible. But you must regale me with the particulars 
anon. As I told you, I am a banished man, and 
know little about the court. But I pity the queen 
from my heart." 

"So do I," sighed Buckingham. 

" What think you, prince, of the daughter of my 
old master, Henri Quatre?" remarked D'Epemon to 
Charles. "I have not seen her of late, but she pro- 
mised to be beautiful, and I hear she is so.'^ 

"She is charming," replied Charles, emphati- 
cally. 

"So charming, that our joumey to Madrid had 
well-nigh come to an end, M. le Duc," observed 
Backingham, laughing. 

"On her account I would it had," rejoined 
D'Epemon, smiling. "But I fly to execute your 
highness's order." 

And, with a profound reverence, he quitted the 
room. 
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Charles and Buckingham then sat down to pre* 
pare their despatches, and gave their "dear dad and 
gossip" an account öf their joumey from Paris to 
Bordeaux, omitting, however, all mention of their 
adventure in the Forest of Orleans, thinking, with 
reason, that it might cause his majesty alarm. Bj 
the time they had finished, D'Epemon retumed, tell- 
ing them the Courier was ready to start, and the 
despatches were forthwith committed to him. 

This done, D'Epemon prayed the princo and his 
attendants to ride with him to view his chÄteau, 
stating that he had horses at their service, and the 
proposition heing readily agreed to, the party went 
forth with the duke, and were not a little surprised 
to find a Company of thirty gentlemen attired in the 
duke's splendid livery, and all well mounted, drawn 
up hefore the hotel. 

"Are you generally attended hy so largo an 
escort as this, M. le Duc?" inquired Charles, 
smiling. 

"Ma foi! prince, this is a very sorry attendance," 
replied the duke. "During the regency of the queen- 
mother, I used to go daily to the Louvre with an 
escort of eight hundred gentlemen." 

"So I have heard, M. le Duc," observed Buck- 
ingham. "On my return, I will take as large an 
escort to Whitehall," he thought 

At a sign from D'Epernon, sevetal q£ \ää \^*cas»Ä 
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immediately dismounted, and Charles and his com- 
panions being thus provided with horses, the party 
rode to the duke's chäteau, a vast feudal-looking 
edifice, situated on an eminence on the left bank 
of the Garonne, about a couple of leagues from 
Bordeaux. The terrace commanded a süperb view 
of the noble river that swept past it, as well as of 
the picturesque city in the distance. The finest 
wine in the district was grown on the duke's estate, 
and his guests having tasted it and greatlj admired 
it, D'Epemon insisted upon sending a supply for 
their consumption at the hotel. 

After an hour spent in inspecting the chäteau and 
its beautiful gardens, the party returned to Bor- 
deaux. An excellent dinner was then served, com- 
prehending most of the delicacies for which Bor- 
deaux is renowned, but-its chief merit was the 
incomparable wine fumished by D'Epemon. More 
than a dozen flasks were crushed. D'Epemon proved 
a very agreeable companion, and with pardonable 
egotism recounted many of the incidents of his event- 
ful life. 

"It has been my fate," he said, "to witness the 
assassination of my two royal masters. I was near 
Henri Trois when the accursed Dominican, Jacques 
Clement, plunged a knife into his breast, and I was 
in the carriage with Henri le Grand when that good 
king was stabbed by the monster Ravaillac. No 
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monarch was ever more beloved than Henri Qaatre, 
and yet he perished thus. I counsel your highness 
to be ever on yonr guard. And yon, too, my lord 
of Buckingham, I would have you take lieed. If I 
am not misinformed, you have bitter enemies amongst 
the Puritans. Seme of those frenzied zealots wonld 
deem it a pious act to take your life." 

"I have no fear of them," replied Buckingham, 
"with a laugh. "But why do you gaze so hard at 
me, M. le Duc? Do you read aught in my coun- 
tenance?" 

"You will attain the highest point of your am- 
bition, my lord, but — " And he hesitated. 

"Fear not to teil me what you think," said Buck- 
ingham. 

"You have the same look as my two royal 
masters," replied D'Epemon. "Be ever on your 
guard." 

This remark produced an impression on Charles, 
but did not in the slightest degree disturb Buck- 
ingham's gaiety. Presently the discourse tumed to 
other topics, and nothing more was tliought of the 
waming. 

D'Epemon departed early, and, on taking leave, 
expressed a hope that he should soon hear of the 
prince's safe arrival at Madrid, and that all pro* 
ceeded according to bis highuesa*^ d^^\t^, kRR«\s\r 
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panied by bis escort, the duke then retumed to bis 
cbäteau. 

"Those are two noble-looking personages, and 
seem to bave a great career before tbem," he 
thougbt, as be rode along; "but botb will be cut 
off early." 

XVI. 

Whot happened to the Travellers, and what they beheld, as they 
crossed the Great Landes. 

As usual our travellers started at an early bour 
in the morning, attended as before by a couple of 



Shortly after quitting the beautiful neighbonr- 
hood of Bordeaux, where the plains teemed with 
plenty, and the heights were covered with vines, 
they came upon those vast sandy plateaux known as 
the Great Landes. 

No heath they had ever traversed in England 
appeared so wild and desolate as the apparently 
interminable waste on which they had now entered. 
Far as the eye could Stretch spread out a vast mono- 
tonous piain, flat as the oeean when its waves are 
still, composed of ash-coloured sand, occasionally 
rising into little hillocks, covered with heath, stunted 
broom, and gorse, but without any other sign of 
Vegetation, save that in the extreme distance there 
were dark lines indicating pine forests. The only 
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discernible road over this dreary waste was the 
causeway, whicb the cavalcade was now tracking; 
and even this was at intervals obliterated by the 
drifting sand, and could only be recovered by an 
experienced eye. 

The most singular feature of the scene, and that 
which especially interested our travellers, was the 
fantastic appearance of the shepherds of the Landes, 
who looked like inhabitants of some other planet 
Before the party had advanced far they noticed a 
sort of cabin, designated in the langnage of the 
country a parc, and looking like an enormous 
mnshroom, supported in the centre by the trnnk of 
a tree. Such as it was, this cabin, open to all the 
winds of heaven, afforded sufficient shelter to the 
shepherds of the Landes, who lead a nomad life. 
Near it were three or four herdsmen tending a flock 
of lean sheep, and a few equally lean cattle, though 
it was a marvel as to how the animals conld obtain 
sufficient subsistence in that wildemess. The peasants 
were mounted on stilts, called in their patois chanqties, 
which raised them a couple of yards from the ground. 
Over their Shoulders they wore sheepskin cloaks, and 
berets on their heads, and each was provided with a 
long pole. 

On seeing the travellers, the herdsmen started 
towards them, moving with gigantic strides, and 
were soon by the sidc of the troop. They ^^ä&^ 
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kept up with tlie liorses, even tliough tlie latter 
were going at füll speed. After accompanying the 
cavalcade for half a league, tlie peasants dropped 
off, and returned to tlieir flocks. 

As our travellers proceeded, and approached tlie 
tracts covered witL pines, wliidi flourish vigorouslj 
in this Sandy soll, and yield a plentiful supply of 
resin, they found that wLatever eise tlie inhospitable 
region miglit want, it was by no means destitute of 
game. Rabbits and bares abounded, a roebuck was. 
now and then descried, and tbe travellers, catcbing 
sigbt of a wild sow and her marcassins, were half 
tempted to pursue tbem. On tbe plains tbey saw 
bnstards, in the lakes wild geese, and cranes amid 
the shallow pools. The marshes were frequented by 
bitterns, curlews, wild ducks, and coots, and from 
the pine forests arose clouds of wood-pigeons. 

That there were also formidable animals to be 
encountered, was proved as the party went on. They 
had just passed a pino forest, and crossed a rüde 
bridge thrown 'across a stream, the waters of which 
were black as ink, when they heard loud outcries, 
and, looking in the direction whence the shouts pro- 
ceeded, perceived that a flock of sheep had been 
attacked by a pack of wolves. Three or four shep- 
herds, aided by powerful dogs, were engaged in an 
unequal conflict with their fierce aggressors; but the 
wolves were too numerous for them, and had already 
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caused great liavoc among tbe flock. Fortunately, 
the sliepherds wero kept by their stilts out of reach 
of tbe savage beasts. 

Witbout a moment's besitation tbe travellers 
dasbed to tbe assistance of tbe sbepberds, and, as 
soon as tbey were witbin pistol-sbot, flred at tbe 
wolves, killing a couple of tbem, and wounding 
otbers. Tbe rest of tbe pack, displajing tbeir blood- 
stained fangs, tumed fiercely on tbeir assailants, bnt, 
ere tbey could come up, tbree more dropped by an- 
otber discbargo. Tbougb tbeir numbers were tbus 
tbinned, two of tbe largest and flercest of tbe troop 
attacked Buckingbam. From one of tbese be liberated 
bimself witb a stroke of bis poniard, and tbe otber 
was sbot by Grabam. Anotber was killed by Cbarles, 
and tbe rest took to fligbt, pursued by tbe sbepberds 
and tbeir bounds. Tbis rout being accomplisbed in 
a very sbort space of time, our travellers tumed to 
rejoin tbe postilions, wbo prudently awaited tbeir 
retum on tbe causeway. 

Grabam, bowever, bad singled out a large wolf, 
and after a bot pursuit of some two or tbree bundred 
yards, succeeded in sbooting tbe ferocious beast. 
Tbis feat acbieved, be dasbed across tbe piain to 
join tbe otbers, wbo bad already regained tbe cause- 
way. Perceiving tbe course be was taking, tbe 
postilions called out to bim, but not understanding 
tbe meaning of tbeir cries, and pursuing bis oAx^^t.^ 
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he was suddenly engulphed in one of those treacherous 
sand-pits peculiar to the Landes, called in that re* 
gion momants, These dangerous quagmires, con- 
cealed by a covering of sand supported by aquatic 
plants and dried on the surface, form traps from 
which escape is always difdcult, and sometimes im- 
possible. 

On touching the sandy ernst by which the pool 
was hidden, Graham's horse immediately sank above 
the Shoulder. Luckily the postilions perceived what 
had occurred, and shonting to him to keep still, 
hurried to the scene of the disaster, and as soon as 
they came up, they directed him to dismount 
cautiously, and then to remain motionless for a few 
minutes, to allow the sand to settle. This he did; 
but he had scarcely complied with the injunction 
when the shepherds came to his assistance, and 
wading into the pool with their stilts, quickly ex- 
tricated him from his perilous position. The horse 
was also dragged out of the quagmire by the exertions 
of the shepherds, and the travellers were enabled to 
proceed on their way. 

For upwards of four hours they continued their 
journey through the Landes, changing horses at 
post-houses, which in several instances were only 
solitary inns, with large Stahles attached to them. 
Everywhere the aspect was the same; vast sandy 
plains, relieved only by black pine forests, marshes, 
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swamps, pools, and lakes, all of which abounded, as 
we have mentioned, with wild-fowl of every de- 
scription. Cabins such as we have abeady described 
were frequently to be seen, but the hamlets and 
vülages were composed of miserable babitations. 
Long before tbis the travellers had discemed the 
jagged and snowy peaks of the Pyrenees, and the 
horizon was now bounded by the long chain of these 
magnificent mountains. 

As the travellers approached a village, which 
was somewhat larger and better built than any they 
had as yet beheld in the Landes, they heard the 
sound of bagpipes, and presently afterwards per- 
ceived a band of youths and maidens in holiday at- 
tire, decorated with ribands, and carry ing bouquets 
in their hands. While moving along the troop 
executed a dance to the music of the pipes. Behind 
them came a large charette, drawn by oxen covered 
with white housings, and having their homs tied 
with ribands. In the charette was a pyramid formed 
of pieces of household fumiture, on the top of which 
sat a middle-aged woman holding a distaff, while 
round the pile, and standing on the ledges of the 
cart, were grouped a nnmber of comely damsels. 

On inquiry, the travellers leamt that a marriage 
was abont to take place on the foUowing day, and 
that the bride's fumiture was being conveyed in this 

The Spanish Malch. L ^^ 
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manner to her future dwelling. The old woman 
with the distaff was the bride's mother. 

In the rear of the charette marched a little pro- 
ceBsion, headed bj the cur^ of the village and the 
young couple whom he was so soon about to link 
together. A large concourse of villagers of both 
sexes, including many old people and children, made 
up the procession. All were dressed in their best, and 
decorated with ribands. 

As the travellers moved out of the way to let the 
jocund train pass by, they were greeted with merry 
shouts and laughter from the youths and maidens. 

No other incident worthy of note happened to 
the prince and his companions during their ride 
across the Landes. At Saint Vincent they Icft the 
Sandy wastes behind them, and entered upon a fer- 
tile country. 

It was growing dusk as they gained the heights 
overlooking Bayonne, bnt sufficient light was left to 
enable them to discem that strongly fortified town, 
situated near the junction of the Adour and the 
Nive. 

Descending the hill, they quitted their horses at 
the faubourg Saint Esprit, and were ferried across 
both rivers, but were detained at the gates of the 
town for some time. At last, however, they were 
permitted to enter, and at once proceeded to an 
hötellerie. 
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XVII. 

How the Travellers were broaght before the Gov^raor of Bayonzi«. 

The party had just snpped, and, wearied with 
their long day's jonmey, were about to retire to rest, 
when an officer, attended by half a dozen arque- 
busiers, was shown into tbeir presence, and informed 
them that he was sent by M. le Comte de Gram- 
mont, the govemor of Bayonne, to bring them im- 
mediately before him. 

It being impossible to refuse compliance with 
the. Order, the whole party accompanied the officer, 
and were taken to the castle, which was situated in 
the Upper part of the town, at no great distance 
from the hotel. After a brief detention in the guard- 
Chamber, they were led across the inner court to the 
govemor^s apartments. 

The Comte de Grammont was a haughty-looking 
personage, of middle age, and he glanced stemly at 
the travellers as they entered. 

"You are Englishmen, messieurs," he said, "on 
your way to Spain. Is it not so?" 

Charles replied in the affirmative, adding, "As 
we are pressed for time, monseigneur, we desire, 
with your permission, to Start at au early hour to- 
morrow moming." 

"I cannot allow you to do so," replied Gram- 
montj coldly. 
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"You will perhaps condescend to inform us why 
we are detained, M. le Comte?" observed Bucking- 
ham, hauglitily. 

"As govemor of tliis city, I have no explanation 
to render, monsieur," said Grammont. "I shall de- 
tain 70U tili I am satisfied on certain points/^ 

"Perhaps we may be able to satisfy you on 
those points now, monseigneur," remarked Cottington. 
"We are ready to answer any qnestions you may 
please to put to us." 

"What is the object of your joumey to Spain?" 
demanded Grammont. 

"It cannot be publicly declared, and is not of a 
nature to interest you, monseigneur," replied Charles. 

"Pardieu! I know not that," cried Grammont. 
"You may be engaged on a secret mission to Spain. 
You arrive here late in the evening, and propose to 
Start at break of day. I suspect you, messieurs, 
and shall place you under arrest, and cause your 
luggage to be searched." 

"I protest against such treatment, monseigneur," 
Said Charles, "and I am of opinion that you will 
exceed your authority if you adopt any such harsh 
proceeding." 

There was something in Charles's look and man- 
ner that made the govemor hesitate in issuing the 
Order. 

"I do not desire to deal harshly with you," he 
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Said, "but I must be satisfied. Have you no cre- 
dentials to exhibit?" 

"Only this letter, M. le Comte, from the Duc 
d'Epemon," replied Charles, producing it 

"A letter from D'Epemonl" exclaimed Gram- 
mont. 

A marked change came over bis countenance as 
be glanced at it, and respect amounting to deference 
took tbe place of bis previous bangbty manner. He 
immediately arose, and said: 

"I am sorry tbis letter was not sbown me before. 
All ftirtber inquiries are needless, and I bave to ex- 
press my profound regret tbat you sbonld bave been 
put to so mach inconvenience.^' 

"Tbe inconvenience is notbing," retnmed Cbarles. 
"We are free, I presume, to start on our joumey 
to-morrow moming?" 

"At any bour you please," said Grammont "But 
it would cbarm me," be added, "if you could be in- 
duced to rest a day at Bayonne. Tbere is mucb in 
tbe town tbat merits inspection. However, I will 
not press you furtber. Reconduet tbese gentlemen 
to tbeir -botel," be added to tbe officer, "and give 
Orders to tbe guard at the Porte d'Espagne tbat tbe 
wbole party be allowed to pass forth wben they 
please to-morrow moming." 

"It shall be done, monseigneur," replied tbe 
officer, respectfally. 
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The Comte de Grammont would fain liave ac- 
companied the party to the casde gate, bat this 
Charles would not permit 

XVIII. 

Jaok and Tom cross the Bidassoa and enter Spain. 

Bright and beautiful was the moming, and the 
sky deep and cloudless, as Charles and his com- 
panions quitted Bayonne by the Porte d'Espagne, and 
passed throngh the strong fortifications on that side 
of the town. After riding about a leagne, the tra- 
vellers gained a height which commanded a glorious 
view. On the left was a portion of the vast chain 
of the Pyrenees, their snowy peaks glittering in the 
early sonbeams. On the right lay the Bay of Biscay, 
with its pictnresque headlands and bays stretching 
out as far as Fontarabiä. Behind lay Bayonne, and, 
Seen from this point, the city, with its two fine 
rivers, its ramparts, forts, castle, and chuirches, pre- 
Bented a very picturesque appearance. 

Spain being now in view, Charles's impatience 
would brook no delay, and, though he could have 
spent hours in the contemplation of the splendid 
prospect before him, he quickly gave the word to 
proceed, and the whole cavalcade was soon moving 
on at a rapid pace. 

Ere long they approached the shores of the sea, 
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and at Bidart, with its charming little bay, entered 
the Basque country. Thej next mounted to Gu4- 
taxjj then descending again, kept close to the coast, 
charmed with the views it afforded, tili they reached 
Saint Jean de Luz. Halting merely for a relay of 
horses at this place, they pursued their coorse to 
ümigne. 

On ascending a hill which formed a spur of the 
lower ränge of the Pyrenees, they beheld the Bidas- 
Boa, the stream dividing France and Spain. The 
sight of this river again ronsed Charles's impatience, 
and he dashed down the hill to Behobie, a small 
town on the right bank of the Bidassoa, and the 
last in France. 

Here they were ferried across the river, which 
at this point boasts two little Islands, on one of 
which the crafty Louis XI. held a Conference with 
Henrique IV. of Castile, and on the other, only 
eight years prior to the date of our history, the 
ambassadors of France and Spain met to affiance 
Philip rV. of Spain to Isabella of France, and 
Louis XIII. to Anne of Austria. The latter isle, 
it is needless to say, had a special interest to Charles 
and Buckingham. 

"Heaven be praised, I am at last in Spain!" ex- 
claimed the prince, as he leaped ashore ft'om the 
boat. "Though I am still far from the Ix\£«x^^».^ V 
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am in her own land, and amidst her own people, 
and the space between us shall speedily be cleared." 

The horses and postilions were brought across in 
another ferry-boat, and as soon as they were landed, 
the whole party mounted, and galloped off on the 
left bank of the Bidassoa for Iran, which rose be- 
fore them on a hill about half a league off. Thi8 
dißtance was soon traversed, and Charles and Buck- 
ingham, for the first time, entered a Spanish town. 

Here all seemed changed, and it was manifest, 
from the costume and aspect of the inhabitants, and 
from the appearance of the habitations, with their 
large balconies and awnings, that the travellers were 
in a very different country from that which they had 
left on the other side of the Bidassoa. 

The party rode up at once to a posada, and here 
they were obliged to change the horses they had 
brought from Urrugne for a relay of mules. The 
postilions by whom they were attended were much 
more gaily attired than those of France, and, though 
small of stature, seemed füll of life and activity. 
Before starting, excellent chocolate was served them 
by a dark-eyed doncella, whose jetty locks were 
gathered in a single thick tress behind her back. 

Once more they were on their way, and pro- 
ceeding at a good steady pace, for thongh the mules 
resolutely refused to gallop, they trotted faster than 
the horses. The travellers were now in a pictu- 
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resque country. Before them, at the extremity of a 
vast allavial plain, stood Fontarabia, cresting an 
eminence overlooking a bay, while Inland, on the 
monntain sides, were groves of mingled oak, ches- 
nut, and walnut. 

The cavalcade had passed throngh Eenteria, and 
were approaching Passage, with its large dock, when 
they beheld a horseman, whom they took to be a 
Courier, accompanied by a postilion, galloping to- 
wards them. 

As the person came nearer, however, they per- 
ceived that it was young Walsingham Griesley, 
secretary to the Earl of Bristol, charged, no donbt, 
with despatches &om his master to the King of 
England. 

Griesley could scarcely believe his eyes when he 
beheld the prince and Buckingham, and they both 
langhed heartily at the astonishment depicted on 
his countenance. 

"You did not expect to meet us on the way to 
Madrid, Griesley," cried Charles. 

"In truth I did not, your highness," replied the 
secretary. "I am utterly astounded. Bnt I can 
guess why you are going thither, and I heartily wish 
you success. Your highness, however, will find that 
matters are not so far advanced in regard to the 
match as you may have been led to expect. I know 
the purport of the despatches I am conye^YDk!^ \a\s^& 
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majesty £rom mj lord of Bristol, and thej sp6ak of 
fresh difficultiea which have been thrown in tbe 
way by the Conde Olivarez." 

"Those difficulties will be easily overcome," cried 
Buckingbam. "Your master allows bimself to be 
dnped, Griesley. Tbings will cbange wben we ap- 
pear at Madrid." 

"I tmst tbey may, my lord," replied the secre- 
tary, in a tone tbat sbowed be did not anticipate 
any sncb result. 

"You must ride back witb us to Saint Sebastian, 
Griesley," said Cbarles. "My lord o£ Buckingbam 
and myself will add to your despatcbes to tbe king. 
I will also cbarge you witb some messages to bis 
majesty, wbicb can be more easily conveyed by 
wortb of moutb tban by letter." 

"I sball be proud to convey tbem, my gracioos 
lord," replied Griesley. "I esteem myself singularly 
fortunate in meeting your bigbness and my lord 
marquis, as bis majesty cannot fail to be pleased 
witb tbe good tidings I sball be able to giye bim 
of you." 

During tbe ride to Saint Sebastian, Cbarles and 
Buckingbam bad a long conversation witb tbe secre- 
tary, and ascertained from bim tbe nature of the dif- 
ficulties tbat bad arisen; but tbese tbey were both 
disposed to treat very lightly. 

On arriving at Saint Sebastian, tbey put up at 
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the Parador de Postas, and the despatches being 
prepared, Griesley started once more on bis joumey. 
After an hour's rest, our travellers pursued their 
way tbrough a beautifol and romantic conntiy to 
Tolosa, wbere tbej passed tbe nigbt. 

XIX. 

The Gorge of Pancorbo. 

Nbxt moming tbe unwearied party started again. 
äeyeral days of bard travel were still before them 
ere tbey could reacb tbeir destination, and tbeir 
powers of endurance were likely to be tested to the 
ntmost by rongb roads and obstinate mules tbat 
tbreatened to dislocate their joints. However, tbey 
held on gallantly and unflinchingly. Tbrough long 
Valleys — by the side of rusbing streams — up 
precipitous mountains — down steep and dangerous 
descents — across wide, dreary plains tbey went, 
frequently encountering bands of moleteers armed 
with trabucos, and conducting strings of gaily-capa- 
risoned mules laden with beavy pack-saddles, but 
tbongh bearing much of robbera, and occasionally 
meeting suspicious-looking personages in the monn* 
tain passes, tbey had hitherto escaped attack. 

On the evening of tbe third day after quitting 
Bayonne tbey reached Miranda de Ebro, wbere tbey 
rested for the night, and proceeding iio^iLi xsvssrc^sc^s^ 
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throngh tlie Valley of tlie Oroncillo, they entered the 
öorge of Pancorbo, a gloomy ravine hemmed in on 
either aide by mountains, and enclosed by rugged 
rocks, between which rushes the Oroncillo. 

While the travellers were threading this savage 
pass, and gazing at the tremendous precipices that 
threatened to topple on their heads, they were 
Btartled by the report of fire-arms, evidently pro- 
ceeding from the lower part of the gorge, which 
was concealed from view by a hnge projecting rock. 

"What mean those shots?" cried Graham, who 
was somewhat ahead of the party. 

"Ladrones, senor caballero!" retumed one of the 
postilions, crossing himself ^^Saints preserve us, 
they are plundering some travellers, perhaps mtirder- 
ing theml" 

Without a Word more, Graham applied spurs to 
his mule, and rode on as fast as he could. 

On passing the rock, which screened the lower 
part of the ravine from view, he beheld a spectacle 
that roused him to still greater exertion. About two 
hundred yards lower down, where the gorge was 
somewhat wider, though the rocks were still pre- 
cipitons, the torrent was crossed by a pictoresque 
wooden bridge, close beside which, on the opposite 
side of the stream, was a large travelling-carriage, 
snrrounded by banditti, who were now actively 
engagei in rifling it of its Contents. 
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The postilion and an old attendant had been 
ßhot, probably at the time wben the report of fire- 
arms reached the ears of our travellers, and their 
bodies were lying on the ground near the carriage. 
The traces had been cut, and the mnles removed to 
a little distance from the vehicle. 

On the other side of the carriage, guarded by a 
couple of brigands, stood an old hidalgo, for such 
bis appearance and attire proclaimed him. He had 
been wounded in the attack, and was binding a 
handkerchief round bis arm. Graham*s attention, 
however, was diverted from the hidalgo by loud 
shrieks from the bridge. Two ladies, who it ap- 
peared had escaped from the clutches of the bri- 
gands, and were flying across the bridge, had just 
been recaptured, and now made the rocks ring with 
their screams. One of them, who struggled violently 
with her captor, was young, beautiful, and richly 
dressed, and was, no doubt, the hidalgo^s daughter. 
The other, who was much older, might be her 
duena. As Graham hurried on to the rescue of the 
affirighted ladies, both bandits discharged their pistols 
at him, but they were too much embarrassed by their 
captives to take good aim. Graham replied with 
better effect. Both robbers were hit by bis shots. 
One of them roUed into the torrent, and the other 
released bis prey and fled. Thus liberated, the ladies 
flew towards their preserver, and met hisa. \\äX ^a\ä 
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reached the foot of the bridge. The younger of 
the two, who was half wild with terror, with her 
dishevelled locks hanging about her Shoulders, called 
out piteouslj, 

"My fetherl my dear fatherl save him, senor! 
It is the Conde de Saldana." 

"Your father shall soon be set free, seuorita. 
My friends are at band," said Graham, pointiiig to 
the advancing troop. 

"Cahn yourself, Dona Casilda," cried the duena; 
"calm yourself, my child. The saints on whom we 
called for aid have brought this noble caballero to 
deliver us from a fate worse than death." 

"Do not stay here, senorita," cried Graham. 
"You are exposed to danger. Take shelter be- 
hind yon rock. I will soon bring your father to 
you." 

"Thanks! oh thanks, senor," exclaimed Dona 
Casilda, with a grateful glance at her preserver. 
And, accompanied by the duena, she flow to the 
place of refuge which had been pointed out to her. 

At the same moment the cavalcade came up. 

Meantime, the brigands, alarmed by the appear- 
ance of such a force as the travellers presented, had 
seized their firelocks, and, rushing towards the 
bridge, se^med determined to prevent the cavalcade 
from crossing it. Fearing that mischief might occur 
to the prince, Graham besought him to hold back, 
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bat Charles would not be stayed, and calling to the 
others to follow bim, prepared at all bazards to 
drive tbe robbers £rom tbe bridge. 

Fortunately at tbis moment sbonts were beard 
fartber down in tbe gorge, and a small detacbment 
of musketeers was seen bnrrying to tbe scene of 
action. At tbis sigbt, finding tbey would soon be 
outnumbered, and would also be attacked in rear 
and front, the brigands tumed and fled, quickly 
disappearing among the rocks. So precipitate was 
tbeir flight, that they were unable to take any of 
tbe booty witb tbem. 

Two of tbe band, bowever, aided by a black- 
visaged ruffian, wbo appeared from bis air of com- 
mand to be tbe captain, endeavoured to carry off 
tbe Conde de Saldana, probably boping to obtain a 
large sum for bis ransom. Seizing tbe old bidalgo 
by the arms, they tried to drag bim off, while tbe 
captain, bolding a poniard to bis breast, tbreatened, 
witb terrible oaths,- to stab bim to tbe beart if be 
resisted. 

In tbis manner they succeeded in dragging bim 
among tbe rocks, and might bave got clear off witb 
tbeir prey, if Graham had not come to bis assistance. 
Firing at tbe robber chief , and wounding the villain, 
Graham sprang from bis mulo and bounded up tbe 
rocks. The robbers did not await bis approach, but, 
releasing the Conde de Saldana, mada ^<5>^^ »^^vt 
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retreat Graham did not attempt to pursue them, 
neither did he bestow any thought on their leader, 
who was lying on a shelf of rock, but assisted the 
old bidalgo to descend. 

Bj this time Charles and bis companions had 
come up, and a few moments later the musketeers 
arrived on the spot, and after securing the wounded 
captain, and binding him band and foot, they scram- 
bled up the rocks in search of the rest of the band. 

It appeared that these musketeers had just arrived 
at the village of Pancorbo, which lay at the end of 
the gorge, about a quarter of a league off, when the 
sound of fire-arms had brought them to the seene 
of attack. 

As may well be supposed, the old hidalgo's first 
inquiries were for bis daughter, and he was not kept 
long in suspenso in regard to her safety. Impelled 
by curiosity, which was stronger than their fears, 
Dona Casilda and her duena ventured from their 
place of refuge, and finding that the robbers had 
been driven off, they hurried across the bridge, and 
arrived at the spot where the caniage was left at 
the precise moment that the Conde de Saldana was 
brought there by Graham. 

Uttering a cry of delight, Dona Casilda threw 
herseif upon her father^s neck, while the old bi- 
dalgo, in bis delight at beholding her, forgot bis 
wound and all that had befallen him. Not to inter- 
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rupt tbeir meeting, Charles and bis attendants moved 
awaj to a short distance. 

"How have you been preserved, my child?" 
cried tbe old bidalgo, as be recovered from bis 
emotion. 

''Senora Engracia and myself were rescued by 
tbis genüeman/* replied Dona Casilda, pointing tQ 
Grabam. 

"He also was my deliverer," said tbe Conde de 
Saldana. "Senor,^^ be added to Grabam, "may I 
ask to wbom we are tbus greatly indebted/* 

"I am Sir Bicbard Grabam, an Englisb gentle* 
man, Senor Conde, and am on my way to Madrid,^' 
replied tbe young man. 

"You bave done me an incalculable service, Sir 
Bicbard,^' said tbe old bidalgo. "I rejoice to leam 
tbat you are travelling to Madrid. You will find a 
bome, if you please, at tbe Casa Saldana. I will 
also introduce you to tbe court of our young king, 
Felipe IV. My daugbter and myself are on our 
way to Madrid, and were posting from Miranda to 
Burgos when tbis attack occurred. Heaven b« 
praised it is no worse!'* 

"But you are wounded, fatber!" cried Dona 
Casilda. 

"It is but a trifling burt,^^ replied tbe bidalgo. 
"I will get it dressed by tbe barber-cbirurgeon at 
Thg SfonUh Match. /. 1^ 
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Pancorbo. These are your friends, Sir Richard?" he 
added, as Charles and Buckingham approached. 

"Friends and compatriots," replied Graham. 

The old hidalgo courteously saluted them, and 
thanked them warmly for the assistance they had 
rendered him. Though evidently much strack by 
the distinguished appearance of the prince and 
Buckingham, he forbore to inquire their names. He 
afterwards, however, told his daughter that he was 
confident they were persons of the highest rank. 

The exertions of the whole party were now 
directed towards enabling the Conde de Saldana 
and his daughter to proceed on their joumey. 
Luckily, the mules were uninjured, and they were 
speedily harnessed to the carriage by ropes. All 
the articles scattered about by the brigands were 
quickly collected together and replaced in the 
ooffers, and everything being rearranged as well 
as circumstances permitted, the old hidalgo, with 
his daughter and the duena, once more took their 
seats in the carriage. The place of the unludcy 
driver who had been shot by the brigands was 
supplied by one of the postilions in attendance 
npon our travellers, and all being settled at last, 
the whole party proceeded to Pancorbo — Charles 
and his companions forming an escort to the car- 
riage. 

At Pancorbo, the Conde de Saldana alighted to 
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have liis wound dressed, and here our travellers 
took leave of him and His daughter, and porsued 
their joumey to Borgos. 

"We shall hope to see you on our arrival at 
Madrid, Don Eicardo/* Bald Dona Casilda, as she 
bade adieu to Graham. 

"I ßhall not fail to present myself, senorita," he 
replied. "But perhaps you may have forgotten me 
by that time." 

'^I am not so ungrateful/* she said, fixing her 
magnificent black eyes somewhat reproachfiilly upon 
him. "Hasta la vista, senor!" 

**Adios, senorita!" 



XX. 

How Sir Richard Graham met with an Adventare in the Cathedral of 
Bargoi.' 

Just at sunset the travellers approached Burgos. 
On quitting Pancorbo they had made the best of 
their way across broad plains, over steep and harren 
mountains, and through narrow Valleys, obtaining 
fresh relays of mules at Briviesca, Kodilla, and 
Quintanapalla. At eventide, as we have said, they 
drew near the old capital of Old Castile. 

From its associations with the renowned Cid 
Camp^ador, Burgos possessed streng interest for 
our romantic and chivalrous piince, «.xA \\. -^^a ^^"^^ 
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without emotion that he first caugbt siglit of the 
twin spires of its incomparable cathedral. 

Ere long, as he gained an eminence, the whole 
of the ancient and picturesque city rose before him 
— its old walls, its gates, its proud Castle, its count- 
less towers and steeples brought out in black relief 
against the glowing sky. 

Above all these structures, like a giant amid a 
host of pigmies, domineered the gigantic cathedral. 
All the Upper part of the fabric — the mighty roof, 
the noble central tower with its pinnacles, and the 
two exquisitely crocketed spires, of which^ we have 
just spoken, each springing to a height of three 
hundred feet — could now be clearly discemed. 

Between the travellers and Burgos lay the Vega, 
a fair and fertile piain, richly wooded in the part 
adjacent to the city, and watered by the river 
Arlanzon, now crimsoned by the settingsun. Crown- 
ing a hill about half a league from the eminenoe on 
which the prince had halted to survey the scene, 
stood the Cartuja de Miraflores, a magnificent con- 
vent, built in the fifteenth Century, in the purest 
Gothic style, and whioh had served as a mausoleum 
for the old monarchs of Castile. 

Charles remained rapt in contemplation of this 
beautiful prospect, until the shades of night, which 
came on too quickly, shrouded it from bis yiew. 
Even in the gloom he could distinguish the giant 
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mass of the cathedral, and the still shining Arlanzon 
flowing throngh the wooded Vega. 

After traversing a bridge across the river, and 
passing throngh a lofty gateway, the cavalcade 
entered the city, and proceeded along several streets, 
the houses of which seemed of great antiquity, many 
of them being decorated with stone escutcheons, and 
•curiouflly painted. 

These streets were only üghted by lantems hung 
in front of the shops, or by candles bnming before 
Bome holy Image. But there were plenty of people 
abroad — dames and damsels draped in mantillas, 
Caballeros mufHed in black cloaks, monks, priests, 
algoacils, officers of the Inquisition, barbers, sol- 
diers, Tagabond boys, and beggars withont number. 
In the aspect and deportment of these people — 
beggars and boys included — the prond Castilian 
character was displayed. All had a grave, hanghty 
air, and marched like hidalgos. Pride and poverty 
went band in band. A ragged cloak seemed to be 
accoonted no disgrace to its wearer — at least, he 
did not appear ashamed of it. In the balconies of 
many of the houses parties of young persons were 
«ssembled, and the tinkling of guitars was frequenty 
heard. 

The streets being narrow, and, moreover, en- 
cmnbered by vehicles of various kinds and strings 
of mnles, the progress of the cavalcade was necea- 
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sarily slow. At last they issued into a large plaza, 
on one side of which, hemmed in by inferior boild- 
ings, stood the cathedral, and thither, as soon as 
they had secured rooms at the parador, where they 
alighted, Charles and Buckingham immediately re- 
paired, fortunately arriving in time to witness the 
solemnisation of evening mass. 

Prepared as they were for a wondrous spectacle, 
the grand coup d'oeil offered by the interior of the 
cathedral far surpassed any expectations they had 
formed (\£ it, and Struck them with reverential awe. 
Emerging from one of the aisles into the mighty 
nave, they stood still for a short time to contem- 
plate the sublime picture. A large portion of the 
fane was plunged in gloom, but this obscurity added 
to the effect of such parts as could be distinguished. 
The twinkling tapers attached to the long line of 
pillars on either side, though only serving to make 
darkness visible in the aisles, cast sufficient light on 
the nave to disclose the numerous figures kneeling 
on the pavement These devotees were for the most 
part women, who, even while reciting their prayers, 
never ceased to agitate their fans. All, without ex- 
ception, wore mantillas, and were attired in black. 
Scattered amongst them were a few men in varied 
and picturesque costumes. 

The grand altar at which the priests were offi- 
ciating was a blaze of light, and the splendour of 
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this part of the scene was heightened by tlie sur- 
rounding gloom. The prince and Backingham might 
have regretted tliat so many architectural beauties 
— so many exquisite sculptures and paintings — 
were hidden from their view; that tbe glories of 
tbe gorgeous painted Windows were not called forth 
by external ligbt, and the charming perspectives 
formed by tbe triple rows of pillars in the aisles 
were only imperfectly revealed; but, such as it was, 
the picture was perfect of its kind, and delighted 
them as much as if every detail had been fully re^ 
vealed. 

Moving slowly down the nave, ever and anon 
glancing between the pillars of the aisles at some 
lovely but dimly seen chapel, or pausing to gaze at 
a painting or statue that attracted their attention, 
the prince and bis companion approached the choir, 
where the light aJfforded by the great altar-candles 
was sufficiently strong to enable them to discem 
the marvellous workmanship of the stalls, the süperb 
retablo, with its spiral pillars and consummately 
beautiful statues, and overhead the glorious dorne, 
storied with the arms of kings and archbishops — 
a dorne which Philip ü. pronounced to be so beauti- 
ful, "that it seemed the work of angels rather than 
the production of men." 

Having examined all these marvels, so far as 
was practicable under the circumstances — the sacre^ 
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rites were tlien being perfonned at the high altar — 
the prince and BuckiDgham glided noiselessly away, 
«nd proceeded to the grand Gothic chapel, caUed 
the Capilla del Condestable — in itself a chnrch — 
where they beheld a marvellous altar-screen and 
several tombs of extraordinary beauty — chief among 
the latter being the tomb of Don Pedro Hemandez 
de Yelasco, constable of Gastile, and founder of the 
chapel. They were next taken by a sacristan, who, 
seeing they were strangers, volunteered to act as 
their cicerone, to the chapter-honse, where they 
saw, fastened against the wall, an old wooden 
coffer of great size, and strengthened by bands of 
iron, described by their conductor as "the Chest of 
the Cid." 

The legend connected with this singalar coffer 
was recounted to them by the sacristan, and was to 
the effect that the Cid, being in want of money, 
filled the chest with old armonr, and then taking it 
to a wealthy Hebrew, represented to him that its 
Contents were vessels of silver and gold, and de- 
manded six hundred marks on the deposit, stipn- 
lating at the same time that the chest should not 
be opened tili the loan was repaid. The Jew, who 
was either more crednlous and confiding than the 
generality of his tribe, or had a profonnd respect 
for the Cid, accepted the conditions, and connted 
out the money. Whether the Cid performed his 
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pari of the engagem^it the saeristan could not teil, 
bnt he held the stratagem not önly to be perfectiy 
justifiable, but praiseworthy. He would have told 
them other stories of the renowned Gothic warrior, 
whose name is the boast of Bnrgos, but they had 
heard enough, and retnrned to the body of the 
cathedral. 

Vespers were jus^ over, the great altar-candles 
were already extinguished, and the chanters and 
sub-chanters were closing the magnificent gilt iron 
gates of the choir. Still some light was afforded by 
the tapers, which were left buming before the shrines 
and against the ranges of columns on either side of 
the nave. A few devotees still lingered, as if re- 
solveb to remain to the latest moment. 

Eelactant to quit the sacred fabric, with the 
wondrous beanty of which they were quite smitten, 
Charles and Bnckingham were Standing near the 
centre of the nave, gazing aronnd, when they were 
joined by Graham. 

'*Tou are late. Dick/' said Bnckingham, in a 
low tone to him. "Mass is over." 

"I know it I have been here for some time — ■ 
quite long enongh to meet with an adventure," re- 
plied the other. 

'^An amoroos adventure, of coorse," remarked 
Bnckingham. 

"Your lordship shall hear. I was 8tM\dva% \jä»x. 
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the last pillar of yonder aisle, when a lady, while 
passing hastily by me, slipped a billet into my 
hands.** 

"Bab! sbe mistook yon for her lover." 

"Very likely," repHed Graham. "But, at all 
events, here is the commencement of an adventure, 
if I choose to pursue it. I ought to teil your lord- 
ship that I had previously seen the lady kneeling 
before a statue of the Virgin in the Gapilla de Santa 
Ana, and though her features were partly concealed 
by her envious mantilla, I could make out that 
she had an adorable countenance, and süperb black 
eyes." 

"Was she alone?" inquired Buckingham. 

"An elderly dame was with her, whom I took to 
be her duena," replied Graham. 

"How is the billet addressed?" asked Bucking- 
ham. 

"It bears no superscription, and I have not yet 
opened it," retumed Graham. 

While this conversation took place, two tall cava- 
liers, wrapped in black doaks, issued from the aisle 
on the left, and stationed themselves at a little dis- 
tance from the party, on whom they were evidently 
keeping watch. 

Their manner quickly attracted Buckingham^s 
attention, and he said to Graham, 

"By my faith, Dick, your adventure is likely to 
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have an awkward termination. PH be swom that 
one of those scowling cavaliers, who look as if they 
would willingly cut your throat, is the lover of the 
lady from whom you received the billet. Give it 
him, and explain how you got it." 

"Not I — unless he asks for it civilly," replied 
Graham. 

"Well, do as you please. If you have to fight, 
I will stand by you. The prince is about to depart. 
Keep near us." 

No part of the foregoing discourse had reached 
the ear of Charles, neither had he remarked the 
two cavaliers, who now followed them like shadows. 

As the party passed out by a side portal, Buck- 
ingham observed to the prince, 

"I must pray your highness to retum to the 
parador alone. Graham and I have a word to say 
to yonder cavaliers." 

"Who are they?" demanded Charles, noticing 
the two mysterious-looking personages for the first 
time. 

"I know no more than your highness; but they 
have had the impertiuMice to foUow us." 

"Do not provoke a quarrel, Geordie," said the 
prince. 

"Eest easy," replied Buckingham. "I have no 
such design. We will rejoin your highness very 
shortly." 
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Satisfied with tbis assorance, Charles quitted his 
attendants, and proceeded across the plaza towards 
the parador. 

No sooner was he gone than the two cavaliers, 
who were standing at a little distance watching 
them, came up, and one of them, in accents of con- 
strained courtesy, said to Graham, 

"You have received a billet from a lady, senor. 
I most heg you to give it me, or I shall be forced 
to take it from you." 

"Aha! you must be jesting, senor," rejoined 
Graham. "I value the billet too highly to sur- 
render it." 

"Voto d Dios! I wül have it!" cried the other, 
no longer able to contain himself. "It was giyen 
to you by mistake, senor. It was intended for me." 

"So you teil me, senor," rejoined Graham. 

"I swear to you I speak the truth. I am a 
Castilian noble, senor, and my word has never yet 
been doubted." 

"And I am an English gentleman, senor, and 
never yet brooked an afiront," rejoined Graham. "I 
will not part with the letter unless you can make 
good your vaunt, and take it from me." 

"Bdsta, senor!" said the cavalier. "Be pleased 
to foUow me to a more retired spot." 

"This is a very foolish affair, Dick," observed 
Bn ckingham, "and if any härm should como of it, 
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tbe prince will blame me. I cannot allow it to 
proceed/' 

"But I cannot now retreat with honour, my 
lord," rejoined Graliam. 

"I am waiting for you, senor," cried the cavalier, 
in a tannting tone. 

"Before we consent to follow you, senor, we 
must know whither you wonld take uß," interposed 
Bnckingham. 

"The place is close by, senor," retumed the 
cavalier who had not hitherto spoken. **A conple of 
minutes will snf&ce to bring yon to it." 

"So far good," observed Bnckingham. "We will 
give yon ten minntes to adjust the affair." 

"Five will suffice," cried the first cavalier, im- 
patiently. "While we have been talking here the 
matter might have been settled." 

"Vamos, senores, vamos!" rejoined Bnckingham, 
haughtily. 

XXI. 

Tke Duke de Cea. 

Closely followed by Bnckingham and Graham, 
the two cavaliers marched across the enclosnre, and 
passing throngh an open gateway, entered the clois- 
ters of the cathedral. The ambnlatory was plunged 
in gloom, so that it was impossible to discem the 
arched vaultings of the roof, enrich^dm^k ^siäjjosö^ 
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tracery^ or the inany beautiful monuments on the 
walls. At last the cavaliers came to an opening, 
where they awaited the arrival of the others, and 
then the whole party stepped forth into a krge 
quadrangle, which appeared to be laid out as a 
garden, with a fountain in the centre. The Span- 
iards led the way along a gravel walk towards the 
fountain, which was splashing pleasantly on its 
marble basin, and, having reached a convenient 
spot, stood stilL The cavalier who had challenged 
Graham then said: 

"Here we can settle our quarrel, senor." 

"It is too dark," cried Buckingham. "You will 
not be able to see each other's swords." 

"That objection is easily disposed of," remarked 
the second cavalier, producing a dark lantem firom 
beneath his cloak, and unmasking ii 

"You seem prepared for the emergency, sefior," 
observed Buckingham, in a jeering tone; "but per- 
haps this lantem was intended to light you to the 
fair senora." 

"It may do so when it has served its present 
purpose," rejoined the first cavalier. "Hold the 
lantem, senor, I pray you. You shall not say that 
any unfair advantage has been taken of your friend. 
Do you use the capa, senor?" he added to Graham. 

And on receiving an answer in the negative, he 
nnfastened his own cloak, and instead of wrapping 
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it round bis left arm — a mode of defence then 
ordlparily practised in Spain — flung it on the gronnd. 

As he did this, Buckingham threw the light of 
the lantem füll upon him, and a tall, slightly-pro- 
portioned, and extremely handsome yoong cavalier 
was revealed to view. The rieh attire of this gallant 
youth, who could not be möre than one-and-twenty, 
confirmed the assertion he had made as to his rank. 

"By my troth, Dick, you have to do with a 
grandee/' said Buckingham. **Harm him not, if 
you can help it." 

'*I never meant to hurt him," replied the other. 

Meantime, Graham had foUowed the example of 
his antagonist, and divested himself of his cloak. 
Both drew their rapiers at the same moment, saluted, 
and beat the appeal, careftilly watching each other 
by the light of the lantem, which Buckingham held 
aloft with a steady band. 

After a few rapid passes, productive of advantage 
to neither party, Graham, who was a consummate 
master of fence, feit satisfied that he could bring the 
conflict to an immediate close, and accordingly, par- 
rying a thrust delivered by the fiery young Castilian 
noble, he advanced quickly, and before the other 
could recover, seized the hilt of his rapier with his 
left band, and by a streng blow on the blade and a 
dexterous tum of the wrist, forced the weapon from 
his grasp. 
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With a formal bow, he then presented the rapier 
to liis discomfited antagonist, sajing: 

"Here is your jsword, senor, if you desire to 
renew the fight" 

The young Castiliaii noble took the rapier thu8 
conrteously offered him^ and immediately sheathed it. 

**I should not be worthy of the name I bear if 
I could use my sword against one who ha» given 
me my life," he said. "I own myself fairly van- 
quished, senor.^^ 

"In that case, all hostility between us is at an 
end, noble senor," replied Graham. "Permit me to 
retum you the billet which has led to this conflict," 
he added, taking the letter &om his doublet and 
presenting it to the young nobleman. "You will see 
that it is unopened. I ought to apologise for having 
detained it, but " 

"No more, senor — no more, I pray you," inter- 
rupted the other. "All apologies should come from 
me. I was to blame for making the demand so 
haughtily. You have behaved throughout Uke a 
gallant gentleman, and it will delight me to improve 
my acquaintance with you. I pray you to know me 
as the Duke de Cea, son of the Duke de Uzeda, 
and grandson of the Cardinal-Duke de Lerma. This 
is my Mend, Don Antonio Guino." 

"I am proud to leam that I have had the honour 
of Crossing swords with the grandson of the great 
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Duke de Lerma, and himself, if I mistake not, a 
grandee of Spain," replied Graham, courteously re- 
toming the salutations addressed to him by the two 
Spaniards. "Your lordship, I am persuaded, will 
excose me if, for the present, I must withhold my 
öwn name and that of my friend. I am compelled 
to do so for reasons the force of which you would 
recognise if they were mentioned to you. But I 
may State that we are connected with the English 
court." 

"I am not surprised to hear it," replied De Cea, 
bowing; "and were I made acquainted with your 
titles, senores, I doubt not they would be familiär 
to me. The Conde de Gondomar, late ambassador 
to England, is my intimate friend, and has offcen 
spoken to me of the nobles of your court." 

"The Conde de Gondomar is also my intimate 
friend, duke,". said Buckingham; "and I hope to see 
him on iaj arriyal at Madrid." 

"Mil santos! a sudden light breaks upon me," 
eried the Duke de Cea. "And if I should be right 
in my conjecture, I shall esteem this meeting one of 
the most extraordinary events of my life. I am De 
Gondomar^s friend, as I harre stated, noble senores, 
and I believe he has few secrets — even state se- 
crets — from me. I am aware, therefore, that he 
expects an illustrious personage in Madrid." 

"I must set you right on one point, duke " -«r 
The Spanish Match, L ^^ 
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joined Bnckingham, laugliing. "I am not tlie iUustrious 
personage you refer to, neither is this gentleman." 

"But there was a third person with you just 
now," cried tlie Duke de Cea, "and he answers so 
completely to the description I have received from 
De Gondomar of a certain prince, that I could al- 
most swear 'tis he." 

"Without admitting you are right in your sur- 
mise, duke," rejoined Buckingham, "I may say that 
the person you imagine to be the prince desires only 
to be known as Don Carlos Estuardo. My friend 
here is Don Kicardo, and I am Don Jorge, at your 
lordship's Service." 

"I presume you do not stay long in Burgos, 
senores?" said De Cea. 

"Merely for the night," retumed Buckingham. 

"I ask, because I have a proposition to make 
which I trust will not be disagreeable to you," pur- 
sued the young duke. "I have been brought to 
Burgos by the little love aflPair which you have dis- 
covered, but I dcpart to-morrow morning with my 
friend, Don Antonio Guino, for Lerma, the castle 
of my grandsire, the cardinal-duke. Lerma is about 
half a day's journey hence, and being on the direct 
road to Madrid, you must needs pass it. It will 
gratify me exceedingly if you will permit me to at- 
tend you thither, and furthermore allow me to pre- 
sent you to the cardinal-duke, who I am sure will 
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esteem himself highly honoured if you will pass the 
remainder of the day at his Castle. Do not refuse 
my request, I beseech you, seriores. It will be a 
kindness to an old banished minister, who, thougb 
be bas fallen into unmerited disgrace, and bas lost 
tbe power and influence be once enjoyed, witbout a 
hope of regaining it, still takes tbe deepest interest 
in all tbat concerns bis royal master. Your visit 
• will be a consolation to bim." 

"Tbus preferred, it is impossible to refuse tbe 
invitation, my lord duke," replied Buckingham, 
"and I willingly accept it on tbe part of Don 
Garlos, wbo, I am sure, will be gratified to bebold a 
minister so illustrious,.a8 well by bis noble actions as 
by bis misfortunes, as tbe Cardinal-Duke de Lerma.^' 

"It becomes me not to praise my grandsire, 
noble senor," replied the young duke, in a tone of 
profound emotion. "He bas fallen, and tbero are 
few to praise bim now. But I can say of bim, 
witb truth, tbat he served the late king, Philip III., 
faithfuUy and weil He filled the highest post in 
tbis kingdom, just as the Marquis of Buckingham 
fiUs the highest post in England; and thougb dis- 
graced, he committed no act to forfeit his royal 
master^s favour. His enemies triumphed over bim. 
But be bears bis reverses witb ^ignity, and witbout 
a murmur, and is greater now than when in tbe 
plenitude of power." 
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"Your warmth doeß you honour, my lord," Bidd 
Buckingham. "The great Duke of Lerma de- 
serves all you have said of him. His acta as a 
minister are remembered in England, though they 
seem to be forgotten in the conntry which has so 
largely benefited by them ." 

"I shall not fail to repeat your words to my 
grandsire, noble senor," retumed De Cea. "Your 
Visit will give him new life, and recal him for a 
time to the world from which he has withdrawn. 
But I will not keep you longer here," he added, 
putting on his cloak. "With your permission, 
Don Antonio and myself will attend you to your 
hoteL" 

"Do not trouble yourself further about us," said 
Buckingham. "We can easily find our way to the 
parador where we are lodged." 

"Nay, I must insist upon escorting you thither," 
said De Gea. "And I trust you will honour me by 
a presentation to Don Carlos." 

Buckingham readily assenting, the whoie party 
quitted the cloisters, animated by very different 
feelings from those which they had experienced on 
entering them, and made their way past the cathedral 
to the plaza in which the parador was situated. 

Arrived there, Buckingham had a few words in 
private with Charles, and briefly explained what 
had occurred. The Duke de Cea and Don Antonio 
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were then presented to the prince, who received 
tliem both very gracionsly, and professed himself 
delighted at tbe prospect of beholding the Cardinal- 
Dnke de Lerma on the morrow. 

"I am Infinitely obliged to yon, my lord duke," 
he Said, "for the opportunity you are good enough 
to afford me of beholding so distingoished a per- 
sonage as your grandsire/^ 

"Yon are too goo^, senor," retnmed De Cea, 
bowing low. "The Obligation is entirely on my 
aide." 

Charles then pressed the duke and his friend to 
stay and snp with him, but they respectfüUy begged 
to be exeosed, and Buckingham came to the rescne, 
significantly obsenring, "Do not urge the duke 
farther. I know he is better engaged." 

"Nay, then I will say no more," remarked 
Charles, smiling. "Will it be agreeable to yonr 
lordship to Start so early as eight o'clock to-morrow 
moming?" 

"It will suit me perfectly," replied De Cea. 
"After matins, which I have promised to attend at 
the cathedral, I shall be perfectly free." 

"Do not hurry yonrself, duke," langhed Buck- 
ingham. "We will wait for you." 

De Cea and Don Antonio then took their depar- 
ture, and shortly afterwards Charles and his at- 
tendants sat down to supper. 
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XXIL 

How tbe Dake de Cea made a Confidant of Don Ricardo. 

At a very early liour next morning, Charles, 
accompanied by Buckingham and Graham, repaired 
to tbe catbedral. 

Tbe füll beauties of tbe süperb Gothic fane were 
now revealed to tbem — tbe tall twin spires cleav- 
ing their way towards beave», tbe tbree exquisitely 
carved portals of tbe grand entrance, tbe triple- 
sbafted aisles, tbe majestic nave, tbe vaulted roof, 
tbe numerous cbapels witb their monuments, sta- 
tues, and paintings, tbe magnificent choir witb its 
splendidlj gilt gates, beautiful stalls, and glorious 
canopy — all these, and a thousand beauties more, 
were displayed to their ravished gaze. To com- 
plete their satisfaction, tbe grand notes of tbe organ 
were beard pealing along tbe roof, wbile sweet 
voices arose from tbe choir. 

As on tbe previous evening, tbe pavement of 
tbe mighty nave was peopled witb female devotees, 
all producing a singular and striking effect, from 
their black attire, their fans and mantillas; and 
many of tbem — tbe younger at least — boasting 
magnificent eyes, jet-black locks, and charming 
features. In tbe cbapels also there were many 
worsbippers; and thougb tbe bour was so early, tbe 
ca^lzedral might be said to be thronged. 
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As Graham passed the cbapel of Santa Ana Iie 
conld not help casting a glance into it, and then 
perceived the beautiful creature he had seen there 
on the previous night She was kneeling before 
the image of the Virgin, and not far from her stood 
the young Duke de Cea, so engrossed by the con- 
templation of his divinity, that he had eyes for no 
olher object. 

Charles remained within the cathedral for more 
than an hour, chiefly employing himself in examin- 
ing the many marvellous paintings which he had 
been unable to inspect on the previous evening, 
and then, deeply deploring the necessity of depar- 
ture, he bade adieu to the glorious pile, in which 
he would willingly have tarried during the whole 
of the day, and retumed with his companions to 
the parador, where breakfast awaited them. 

"I do not think the Duke de Cea will be punc- 
tual to his appointment, for I saw him in attend- 
ance upon a fair senora as we quitted the cathe- 
dral," observed Buckingham, helping himself to a 
cup of chocolate, which formed the staple of the 
frugal repast. 

"I venture to differ with your lordship," said 
Graham. "It still wants a quarter to eight. In 
my opinion, he will be here at the hour agreed on." 

Graham was right. Before the cathedral bell 
tolled eight, the Duke de Cea «cai I>crck ksi^ßrKNRk> 
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each mounted on a süperb Barbary horse, and at- 
tended by a couple of lacqueyß in rieh liveries, 
likewise well mounted and well armed, rode into 
the coort of the parador. 

As they alighted, Charles and Buckingham came 
forth to meet them, and naturally expressed admi- 
ration of their beautiful barbs. 

"I am glad you like them," said the young 
duke. "Though füll of fire, they are as easy to sit 
as a lady^s pali&ey, and might be reined by a silkea 
thread. You will confer a favour upon me by ao 
cepting them." 

"Lnpossible!" exclaimed Charles. 

"Do not mortify me by a refasal, noble Don 
Carlos," cried De Cea. "Keep one yourself, and 
give the other to Don Jorge." 

It was so evident that the generous young noble 
would have been deeply hurt by a refusal, that 
Charles could not say nay, but, mounting the barb 
proffered him, found that the noble animal had all 
the qualities ascribed to him. Buckingham re- 
quired no further soKcitation, but immediately 
vaulted into the saddle of the other Barbary courser, 
which was resigned to him by Don Antonio, and 
was enchanted with his aequisition. 

At this moment a beyy of mules, ready saddled 
and bridled, was brought out, and as if to prove 
the valne of De Coa^s present, the vicious brutes 
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made a most horrible disturbance, kickiog, squeal- 
ing, sbrieking; and biting furiouslj, like wild beasts. 
Some time elapsed before the refractory animals 
could be mounted. At last, however, amid a burri- 
cane of imprecatioiis from the postilions, the Crack- 
ing of whips, and tbe sbrill cries of the mules, 
whose tough leathem hides resounded with oft-re- 
peated blows, the cavalcade got into motion, and 
made its way across the plaza, and along several 
narrow streets abounding in churches, convents, 
and ancient and pictnresque habitations, and 
swarming with muleteers, priests, Mars of yarioos 
Orders, and dark-eyed women draped in man- 
tiUas. 

At the head of the Company rode Charles, with 
the young Duke de Cea by bis side,^ and the latter 
called the prince's attention to several remarkable 
stmctnres as they passed along. 

"*Tis a thousand pities you are obliged to qnit 
Borges withont visiting the honse of the Cid, and 
his tomb at the convent of San Pedro de Cardena," 
observed the dnke. 

"Time is wanting," replied Charles. "I re- 
verence the memoiy of the great Gothic hero, but 
I must be content with beholding the city wherein 
he dwelt, the proudest recollections of which will 
ever be associated with his name." 

Making an exit from Borges by ^"^ Isx^a ^^ 
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Santa Maria, tlie troop traversed a bridge over the 
Arlanzon, and wben half way across, tbe Duke de 
Cea called a momentary balt, and directed tbe 
prince^s attention to tbe beautifal gate tbrougb 
wbicb tbey bad just passed, and wbicb was de- 
corated witb statues of tbe Cid, Fernan Gonzales, 
tbe Emperor Cbarles V., and otber renowned per- 
sonages. 

From tbis bridge a magnificent view of tbe city 
was obtained, witb its lordly Castle and süperb 
catbedral towering above tbe otber structures. Tbe 
twin spires and central tower of tbe splendid fane, 
now displayed in all tbeir beauty, again excited tbe 
entbusiastic admiration of tbe travellers. It was 
witb a sigb tbat Cbarles gave tbe word to tbe caval- 
cade to move on, and be more tban once looked 
back at tbose marvellous spires, wbicb continued in 
sigbt long after Burgos itself bad disappeared. 

Tbe country on wbicb tbey bad now entered was 
bare and uninteresting,- and consisted of parcbed-up 
plains, witb scarcely an object on wbicb tbe eye 
could dwell witb pleasure, stony mountains, and 
miserable villages. 

At -tbe solitary venta of Madrigalejo, wbere tbey 
balted, tbey were treated witb profound respect by 
tbe best, wbo, as soon as be bebeld tbe Duke de 
Cea, proceeded to clear bis bouse of a band of 
muleteera by wbom it was invaded, and tben be- 
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songlit bis more important guestß to enter. Pro- 
ceeding to the comedor, or dining-hall, they dis- 
covered on the table a puchero , a ragoüt of rabbits, 
with a mess of boiled cbickens and rice, and their 
ride baving given them an appetite, tbey immediately 
feil to work on tbese viands, and in a short time 
very little was left for the muleteers, for whom tbe 
dishes were originally prepared. Having wound up 
their repast with a few flasks of excellent valde- 
perias, they ordered their horses, and a relay of 
mnles being bronght out for those who required 
them, the party proceeded on their journey, mnch 
to the satisfaction of the muleteers. 

Buckingham having now joined the prince at 
the head of the troop, the Duke de Cea feil back, 
and rode beside Graham. A friendship had already 
been established between these two young men, 
whose tastes proved to be perfectly congenial, and 
after they had conversed together for some time on 
indifferent topics, De Cea said to bis new friend: 

"I knovjr you to be a man of honour, my dear 
Don Eicardo, and I will, therefore, unbosom myself 
to you, and give you some particulars of the loye- 
affair in which I am engaged, and with which you 
have been so strangely mixed up. I need not 
describe the lady, for you have seen her, and know 
how lovely she is. Yes, Dofa Flor is very beauti- 
ful," he added, with a passionate «\%\i., *'''A.\ä:^^ 
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-Seen none to compare with her, unless it be her 
•sister. The first moment I beheld her I feil despe- 
rately in love." 

"I am not snrprised at it, duke," remarked 
Graham. "Like myself, I perceive 70U are of an 
inflammable temperament." 

"I have often been in love before, Don Bicardo, 
but this is a grand passion,'* said De Cea, with 
another sigh, ^'and threatens to consume me. I can 
think onl7 of Dona Flor. I most teil 70U she is 
married — married to a grandee — Don Pompeo 
de Tarsis." 

"I hope Don Pompeo is old," observed Graham. 

"He is under thirty, and remarkably hand- 
some,*' replied the dnke; ^'but he has a dreadftil 
temper, and Dona Flor detests him. Though per- 
fectly aware of her dislike, he is foolish enough to 
be jealous." 

"Apparently not without cause," remarked 
Graham. "Permit me to inquire whether Don 
Pompeo resides in Borges or the neighbourhood?" 

^^He has a mansion in Burgos," replied De Cea» 
"But he lives chiefly in Madrid, or Yalladolid, as 
he belongs to the court. He is in Madrid at this 
moment, and you are certain to see him on your 
arrival, for he is in great favour with the minister, 
the Conde de Olivarea." 

"How.comes it, if he is as jealous as you re- 
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piesent him, tliat he allows bis wife t» be alone in 
Bullös?" inquired Graham. 

"She is under the care of a duena, and an old 
tervant, who are watchful as dra^ons,'^ replied 
De Cea. 

"But you have found out a way to put the 
dragons to sleep — eh, duke?" 

"I have gained over the duena, but not old 
Basilio. He is incomiptible," replied De Cea. "But, 
nevertheless, I have ventured to foUow Dona Flor 
to Burgos, and in spite of Basilio's vigilance, by the 
aid of a rope-ladder have contrived to obtain more 
than one interview with her." 

"But why quit Burgos, if she remains there?" 
asked Graham. 

"It would be useless to stay. I could not see 
her again. To-day she expects the arrival of her 
father, the Conde de Saldana, who is travelling from 
Vittoria to Madrid." 

"Heavens!" exclaimed Graham, "llien Dona 
Casilda is her sister." 

"She is," replied De Cea, in equal surprise. "iß 
it possible that you know Dona Casilda?" 

"You shftll hear," said Graham. And he pro- 
ceeded to recount bis adventure with the bandits in 
the gorge of Pancorbo. 

"By the black eyes of her I love, this is most 
Strange and incrediblel" exclaimed the yo\3Ä% ^köb-^* 
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"You are a fortunate man, Don Ricardo. Dona 
Casilda cannot be ungrateful after tlie important 
Service you have rendered her. But you must not 
lose time. I rather think her father has promised 
her hand to Don Christöbal de Gavina." 

"Diablo!" exclaimed Graham, in a tone of 
vexation. 

"Moreover, I cannot disguise from you that Don 
Christöbal is young, handsome, and rieh — he has 
mines in Mexico — so you see you have a for- 
midable rival. But do not despair, amigo. I know 
the impulsive nature of my countrywomen, how 
quickly they are captivated by gallantry and devo- 
tion, and I am certain that the courage you dis- 
played in the encounter with the bandits must have 
produced a streng impression upon Dona Casilda^s 
susceptible breast." 

"But she may have already given her heart to 
Don Christöbal," said Graham, in a despondent tone. 

"I don't think so," replied De Cea. "At all 
events, you will have the entröe of the Casa Sal- 
dana, and can see her as much as you please. The 
main difficulty will be with the old Conde. If he 
has promised her to Don Christöbal, he will not 
break his word. But, after all, love would be a 
very tame affair witbout a few difficulties and 
dangers. I should not be half as much enamoured 
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as I am of Dona Flor if there were no obstacles in 
the way." 

"That may be very true, my dear duke," re- 
plied Graham, laughing, "and, to confess the truth, 
I did not know that Dofa Casilda was so important 
to my happiness as I now find, since there is every 
probability of losing her." 

"Courage! trust to me, and you shall not lose 
her," cried De Cea. 

"Faith! you are a friend in need, my dear 
duke, and I thank my stars for throwing you in 
my way." 

"Without me you might possibly fail, that I will 
allow, my dear Don Ricardo," said De Cea. "I 
know the manners of my country, which no stranger 
can perfectly comprehend. Nos otros Espafoles are 
a Strange people, as you will find, before you have 
lived amongst us long. I will lay you any wager 
you please that you will have less trouble with your 
suit than Don Carlos Estuardo will have with the 
Infanta." 

"Think you so, duke?" cried Graham. 

"I am certain of it," replied De Cea. "To say 
nothing of the difficulties of the negotiation which 
may possibly be overcome by the presence of Don 
Carlos, his patience will be wom out by the rigorous 
etiquette practised in our court, and to which he 
will be compelled to submit. Unless by stratagem 
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— and if he has recourse to it he will be in great 
personal peril, and will put half a dozen heads in 
jeopardy — he will never be able to obtain a private 
interview with his mistress. When they are toge- 
ther in public, she will be as cold to him as the ice 
of the Sierra Nevada. A princess of the royal blood 
of Spain is the slave of form. She is brought up in 
it, tili it becomes part of her nature. She can only 
act, move, think, and talk, as etiquette prescribes. 
As jealously guarded as a Moorish princess, she 
cannot even stroU in the palace gardens unattended." 

"'Sdeath! this will not suit Don Carlos," cried 
Qraham. "He fondly persuades himself that he 
will pass the best part of each day in his mistress's 
Society." 

De Cea indulged in a hearty £t of laughter, and 
then Said, "Dreams — dreams — mere poetical 
fancies, Don Eicardo. The first interview will dispel 
the Illusion. There is nothing romantic — nothing 
tender — nothing exciting in a royal courtship in 
Spain. It is a sti£F, formal, insipid — I may say, 
stupid affair. I will describe what will take place. 
Gold as a statue, and almost as inanimate, the Infanta 
will receive her ardent lover — for you say he is 
ardent — with a frigidity that will at once quell 
his passion. She will give him her band to kiss, 
for that is permitted by etiquette. Etiquette will 
Also allow her to reply — but only in studied terms 
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— to bis impassioned address. Then slie will be* 
come damb — perfectly dumb — and will presendy 
retire." 

"Zoondsl duke," cried Grabam, "you do noi 
draw a very attxactive picture." 

"It is not in tbe sligbtest degree over-coloured/* 
Said De Cea. "I bave seen wbat I describe." 

"But is tbe Infanta Maria really as cold and nn- 
impassioned as you paint ber?" asked Grabam. 

^^I do not mean to affirm tbat For augbt I 
can teil, tbere may be a volcano beneatb tbat ernst 
of snow, but Don Carlos will never find it out 
until sbe becomes bis bride. I bope be may get 
well tbrongb tbe ordeal. It is more tban I coold. 
Tbree days of sucb doli work would annibilate 
me." 

"From wbat you say, duke, tbe Infanta Maria 
cannot resemble ber sister, Anne of Austria, wbo is 
one of tbe most captivating creatnres I ever bebeld, 
and apparently ardent as captivating." 

^^ Pardon me, amigo. Tbe Infanta Maria exactly 
resembles ber sister. Before ber union witb Louis 
XIII., tbe Infanta Ana was just as formal and precise 
as ber younger sister. Her lovely eyes, now beaming 
witb witebery, were tben witbout lustre. Even after 
marriage, Louis complained of ber coldness, and dis- 
missed ber old duena, tbe Duebess de Villaquieras, 
9nd ber camardra mayor^ Dona Lui&Oi O^tvq ^ Ai^'öüL 
The Spanish Match. /. Vo 
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of wHom, from their intolerable formality, disgasted 
his majesty." 

"From this 70a lead me to infer that an eqnal 
hnprovement will take place in tlie Infanta Maria,^* 
observed Graham. "A portrait I have seen of her 
by Velasquez, which is in the prince's possession, 
represents her as exceedingly beautiful. But the 
painter may have flattered." 

"Velasquez has not flattered. The Infanta has 
a charming figure, if it were not too stiff; fine eyes, 
if she would but use them aright; bright golden 
tresses, though I prefer locks of a darker shade — 
such as belong to Dona Flor and Dona Casilda; a 
camplexion dyed like a blush rose — a paler skin 
is more to my taste; füll, ruddy lips, to which I 
make no objection; and teeth like two ranges of 
pearls." 

" You raise my hopes, duke, which had been cast 
down by your previous description.'* 

"If Don Carlos has patience, all will be well," 
observed De Cea, "but he must not imagine that he 
will meet with a tender reception from his mistress. 
She will scarcely accord him a smile. And if he 
should venture to squeeze her band, she will effectu- 
ally check the repetition of such an endearment 
Tou must own that we bring up our princesses strictly 
in Spain, Don Kicardo, and take every care of them 
before marriage. They ought to make excellent 
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consorts — and perhaps they do. At all events, it 
is to be hoped that the future Queen of England will 
do credit to her govemors and govemesses." 

At this juncture, Don Antonio, who had already 
begun to smoke, and had induced Cottington and 
Endymion Porter to foUow his example, rode up 
and offered them cigars, or tobacco for cigarettes. 
As King James was not present to denounce the 
proceeding by a "counterblast," and as Charles did 
not share in his angust father's ahhorrence of the 
fragrant weed, Graham gladly accepted the ofFer — 
so did De Cea, and so did the prince and Bucking- 
ham. Conseqüently, in a few minutes afterwards, 
the whole troop was smoking, since long before this 
the lacqueys and postilions had lighted their pipes; 
the latter, indeed, had begun to blow a cloud before 
they left the venta of Madrigalejo. 

In this manner, and with discourse such as we 
have detailed, the party beguiled many a long league, 
until about mid-day they approached the vast and 
magnificent Castle of Lerma. 

XXIIL 

How Don Carlos and Don Jorge visited tbe Cardiual-Dake de Lenna. 

BüiLT about twenty years before the period of 
our Story, when its illustrious founder was the most 
important personage in Spain, and co\3ild.T!Ä^«t\kaN^ 
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contemplated the reverses that snbsequently befel 
]iim, the prond Castle of Lerma, from its magnitade, 
commandiiig position, and splendour, had an almost 
regal aspect, well suited to the residence of an omni- 
potent minister, bat little in accord with the retreat 
of a disgraced fayourite. The grandeur and haughty 
air of the pile looked like a mockerj of its owner^s 
fallen fortunes. 

The stately structure occupied the brow of a hill 
rising from out a town belonging to the cardinal- 
dnke, and from which he derived bis title, and 
commanded extensive views over plains watered by 
the Arlanza. The whole countrj within view of 
the Castle, and mach beyond it, had once belonged 
to the Dake de Lerma, bat the greater part of bis 
yast possessions had been confiscated, and little more 
than a tithe of bis princely revenues was left him." 
Still the Castle was kept ap with a splendour be- 
fitting the dignity of the cardinal-duke, and the 
namber of bis retinae was bat little diminished. 

Thas, when the cavalcade was condacted by the 
Duke de Cea through a lofty gateway, sculptured 
with the armorial bearings of the house of Roxas y 
Sandoval, into a spacious coürt, there issued forth 
a host of lacqueys in sumptuous liveries, headed 
by a very important-looking mayor-domo. These 
lacqueys assisted the travellers to dismount, and by 
tbe time they had done so a namber of grooms 
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of tfae stable appeared, who took charge of the 
horses. 

After a few words liad passed between the Duke 
de Cea and the pompons mayor-domo, the latter made 
a profonnd bow to Charles and Buckingham, and 
then nshered the party into the Castle, marching be- 
fore them throngh a grand entrance-hall füll of 
stataes, np a splendid marble staircase, and along a 
corridor which led to another wing of the edifice, 
where the State bedrooms were situated. 

On reaching this wing, the mayor-domo assigned 
splendid Chambers, each having a conch placed in a 
deep alcove, to Charles and Buckingham, and other 
rooms scarcely less spacious to Graham and the 
others. The Windows of these rooms looked out into 
Tk charming patio filled with oraügetrees, and having 
a fountain in the centre. 

Meanwhile, the Duke de Cea had disappeared, 
having gone to inform the cardinal-duke of the arrival 
of the visitors. As De Cea had anticipated, bis 
gran.dsire was overjoyed by the announcement, and, 
almost with tears in bis eyes, thanked him for the 
gratification he had procured him. 

About an hour later, when the guests had re- 
freshed themselves after their joumey, and par- 
taken of a coUation, the mayor-domo entered, and, 
addressing Charles and Buckingham, said that bis 
£minence was impatient to behold them^ atv<i -^^«i^Ä 
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them to come to him, as he was unable to leave Iii9 
room. 

On this they both arose, and, attended by the 
Duke de Cea, followed the mayor-domo, who led 
them to a suite of apartments on the ground floor. 
When they had traversed a large audience-chamber, 
omamented by portraits of the Emperor Charles V., 
Philip IL, and his son, the late King of Spain, 
and where several persons were waiting for admission 
to his Eminence, all of whom bowed deferentially as 
they passed by, the door of an inner room was 
opened for them by an usher bearing a white wand, 
and they were introduced by this ofiicial into the 
presence of the fallen minister. 

They found the cardiual-duke in a large library, 
the shelves of which were filled with magnificently- 
bound volumes. He was seated in an arm-chair 
near a table covered with books and papers, and his 
legs, envcloped in a mantle lined with miniver, were 
supported by a velvet footstool. Behind the chair in 
which he sat was placed a large screen. Two chap- 
lains were with him at the time, but as the prince 
and the others entercd, they bowed respectfully and 
withdrcw. The usher also retired as soon as he had 
performed his office, and the cardinal-duke was left 
alono with his visitors and his grandson. 

Though but the wreck of what he had been, the 
once süperb Francisco de Boxas y Sandoval was 
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Btill a very strikiiig-looking person. As Marquis de 
Denia, and equeny to the Infante Don Philip, in 
the days of Philip II. he was accounted the hand- 
somest man of the court. His stately form was now 
lent, and he was almost deprived of the use of his 
bwer limhs hj gout, but he still possessed remarkable 
dignitj of manner, and his features, though stamped 
^7 a^ö» a^id bearing traces of care and suffering, 
were noble in expression. The outline of his face 
was as regulär as it had been in youth. His pointed 
beard and moustaches were white as snow, but hier 
bnws were black and bushy, and gave great effect 
to the glances of his keen, penetrating eyes. He 
wore a scarlet cassock with a cape of miniver, and 
had a red silk calotte on his head. From his neck 
was suspended by a blue riband the cross of Santiago. 
Such was the personal appearance of this distin- 
guished man. His manner combined dignity and 
afPability in an uncommon degree, and may be de* 
scribed as at once courtly and captirating. He could 
not rise to receive his visitors, who were presented 
to hin by the Duke de Cea, but apologised for the 
inattention, and besought them to be seated near 
him. 

"Pardon me if I gaze on you too eamestly, 
prince," he said to Charles, "but I cannot take my 
eyes from your countenance. One of the chief wishes 
of my life is now gratified — gratified whexL l^»9^\. ^t 
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pected. I desired to behold you,* and Heaven has 
granted my prayer. From the bottom of my heart 
I tliank you for the vißit It is a proof of a generous 
nature that you do not neglect the unfortonate.'* 

Charles having made a suitable reply to this ad- 
dress, the old man turned to Buckingham, and said, 
"To you, also, my lord marquis, I mnst express the 
great satisfaction I feel at seeing you beneath n^ 
roof. I cannot receive you as an equal, for you aie 
in power, and I am not. But I am deeply sensibie 
of the honour you confer upon me. I am the more 
touched by this visit, because I have reason to fear 
that it will give umbrage to the Conde de Olivarez, 
and through him to the king/^ 

"The prince woxdd not be deterred by any sich 
consideration from visiting your Eminence — neither 
would I," rejoined Buckingham. 

"I am infinitely beholden both to the prince and 
to yourself, my lord," said De Lerma. "But it will 
pain me if my apprehensions should prove correct. 
And now, prince," he continued, "sufifer me to offer 
my tribute of admiration to the extraordhary 
gallantry you have displayed in this enterprise — a 
gallantiy worthy of the best days of chivalry, and 
which, if there be any of the spirit left that used to 
animate our nation, must obtain its reward. The 
Infanta must appreciate a devotion without pArallel 
since the age of knight-errantry. Our youn^ king 
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cannot be insensible to tbe confidence placed in bim, 
and mnst tum a deaf ear to tbe connsels of bis 
minister, wbo alone bas delayed tbe matcb. Tbat 
yon bave adopted sncb a step bespeaks a courageous 
and noble beart. Bat jou bave done well. We 
Spaniards adore gallantry, and wben tbe news of 
your arrival amongst us becomes known, it will ex- 
cite nniveisal entbnsiasm. Tbe wbole people will 
bau yon as tbe lover of tbeir princess, and will de- 
mand witb one voice tbat sbe be given to you." 

"I sincerely trust your prediction may be ful- 
ifilled) lord Cardinal/' said Gbarles. • 

"Doubt it not, most noble prince," cried De 
Lerma, bis pale and forrowed cbeek flnsbing, and 
bis eye kindling as be spoke. "I sbould blusb fbr 
my country, and would forswear allegiance to my 
king, if it were not so. But Pbilip, tbougb be bas 
ill counsellors, bas a noble beart, and will act 
. rigbtly." 

"He will, if tbe Conde de Olivarez will only let 
bim,'' remarked De Cea. 

"Tbrougbout tbe negotiations we bave distrusted 
Olivarez, my lord," said Buckingbam. 

"And witb reason," rejoined De Lerma. "He 
18 tbe sole obstacle I now discem, for tbe prince's 
gallant condnct will bave removed all otbers. Oh! 
for one bour of my former greatnessl Tbe matcb 
sbould tbcn be speedily brongbt about, ^%x^\^*»» 
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I once was, the kii^g^s chief counsellor, I would say 
to liim, *Sire, the step taken hy the Prince of 
Wales in coming to us in person, almost without 
escort, to claim bis bride, must be met in a kindred 
spirit. Delays must be at an end. With or witbout 
a dispensation from tbe Pope, we must give bim tbe 
Infanta.^ And all Spain would ratify my decision." 

"In tbe name of all Spain, I beg to express my 
entire concurrence in your Eminence's opinion/^ said 
bis grandson. "Tbe prince ougbt to bave tbe In- 
fanta, and shall bave ber, in spite of Olivarez.** 

"I would you were still in power, lord cardinal," 
said Cbarles. 

"I could serve your bigbness, my king, and my 
country at tbe same time, if I were so,*' replied De 
Lierma. 

"Few ministers bave maintained tbeir position so 
long as you, my lord," observed Buckingbam. 

"True, and at tbe moment wben I deemcd my- 
self most secure I was stricken down,** rejoined De 
Lerma. "I am as notable an instance of tbe in- 
stability of greatness as your own Cardinal Wolsey. 
Tbe bigbest post of tbis realm was conferred upon 
me by Pbilip UL, wbo reposed entire confidence in 
me, and committed tbe reins of govemment to my 
control. I was tben absolute master of tbe destinies 
of tbe kingdom, and laboured zealously — and I 
traat well — for tbe glory of my sovereign and the 
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welfare of my country. I cannot reproach myself 
with any act of oppression or injustico. I distributed 
favours with a lavish band, and songbt to conciliate 
my numerous enemies by moderation and kindnesB. 
I could readily have freed myself of them by other 
means. Like your august and sagacious sire, prince, 
I sought to maintain peace, and succeeded in doing 
so during my lengthened term of power. Thougb 
tbe royal coiBFers needed replenisbment, I exacted no 
heavy tributes, and enforced no intolerable imposts. 
Hence tbe people loved me — and some few, per- 
cbance, love me still." 

"Many — very many!*' cried bis grandson. 

"I hope 80," rejoined tbe old man, "for I have 
Btriven to earn their love. I encouraged agriculture, 
too much neglected with us since tbe discovery of 
tbe New World, and gave rewards for successful in- 
dustry. I reconciled tbe internal troubles of tbe 
kiDgdom, and my crowning triumph w&s tbe pacifi- 
cation of Aragon. I was tben at tbe acme of my 
greatness. The wealtb of Spam was at my disposal. 
No request of mine would have been refused by tbe 
king, and if it be a fault to enrich and aggrandise 
my family, I committed it Lands and titles were 
pressed upon me by tbe king. I made my son a 
duke and a grandee of Spain. I also made bis 80xi| 
wbo Stands before you, a duke and a grandee. I 
bestowed large possessions upon tbe Duke d^ XIi.!^^Ai« 
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I did more, I eamestlj recommended him to the 
king, who gave him a portion of the favour which 
he had hitherto bestowed exclusively on me. Alas! 
I found a traitor in my own son." 

"Proceed no further with your etory, I pray you, 
my lord," implored De Cea. 

"Nay, I must speak out, Gruzman, or my heart 
will bnrst/^ said the old man, with mnch emotion. 
"Be content. Ton have never forfeited my love. I 
have forgiven yonr father for the grievons wrongs 
he has done me, bnt I cannot forget them. Let me 
make an end. Like the great Emperor Charles V., 
I had ever contemplated passing the latter part of 
my days in religious seclusion, and being then in a 
Position to ask a cardinalate from the See of Rome, 
I obtained the dignity. But this aequisition was 
made the means of cansing a breach between me 
and the king, and finding my influence decline, my 
Bnemies rose np against me. At their head was the 
Duke de Uzeda — my treacherous son. He had , 
nndermined me with the king. My enemies pre- 
vailed. I was dismissed, and the Duke de Uzeda — 
I will call him son no more — succeeded to my 
post." 

"I wonder not at your anger, my lord," re- 
marked Charles. 

"Thus much I could have bome, for I was tired 
of the World, but what foUowed was harder to bear,' 
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pursned the old man. ^'Dismissal was not enough. 
I might be recalled, and therefore my reputation 
must be blasted/* 

"But not by your son, my lord — not by your 
son?" cried Charles, indignantly. 

The Duke de Cea would have interposed, but 
the cardinal-doke checked him. 

*^I will not be interrupted," he said, sternly and 
authoritatively. "I will finish my recital Terrible 
accusations were brought against me, and I was even 
charged with poisoning the Queen Margarita. My 
secretary, Don Eodrigo de Calderon, was seized, im- 
prisoned, tortured, and finally beheaded, and if my 
enemies had dared to strike the blow, I should haye 
shared his fate.'' 

"It was my father saved you," cried De Cea, 
throwing himself at his grandsire's feet. "Wrong 
him not by the thought that he desired your deatL 
He averted the blow." 

"Heaven alone knows the secrets of his heart. 
I cannot read them," said the cardinal-duke. "Be 
his offences towards me what they may, I haye 
long since forgiven them, but I will never see him 
more." 

"Oh! say not so, my lord," implored De Cea. 
"He longs to ask your forgiveness." 

"I will never see him again — not evesL ^ *öbä. 
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last," rejoined Do Lerma. "Rise, Guzman. I have 
no fault to find with you.*' 

Both Charles and Buckingham were too deeply 
impressed with wbat they had heard to make anj 
remark) and for some minates there was a profound 
silence. 

It was broken by the cardinal-duke, who, by a 
strong effort, recovered bis calmness. 

"I must entreat your bigbness to pardon me,'* 
he Said, turning to the prince, "I have talked too 
much about myself and my misfortunes. But I 
thought it might interest you to hear the story of a 
fallen minister of Spain from bis own lips. I do 
not attempt to defend myself, save from the foul 
and false accusations that have been brought against 
me. The acts of my administration speak for them- 
selves. I have been justly punished for my pride 
and presumption, and humbly bow to the decrees of 
Heaven." 

It was perfectly clear, from the tone in which 
the latter part of this speech was uttered, as well 
as from the old man^s looks, that bis professions of 
resignation were heartfelt, and consequently they 
produced a profound impression on bis auditors. 

"I did not expect such a lesson as I have re- 
ceived from you, my lord," said Charles. "I shall 
iÄf to heart the wor^s that h«ive fallen from you, 
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and try to profit by tliem. Ton have tanght me how 
to behave nnder adversity." 

"Heaven shield yon from it, prince! " exclaimed 
tbe old man, fervently. "Heaven shield yon I When 
yon ascend thp throne of England, may yonr reign 
be long, prosperous, and happy!" 

"Your history is worth all the homilies I have 
heard preached against ambition, my lord,'* said 
Bnckingham. "Be sure I shall not forget it." 

"May it never be necessary for your lordship 
to recal itl" said De Lerma. "I have found com- 
fort and consolation in religion, from which source 
alone they are to be derived. Yonr eyes are yet 
dazzled by power. But I know its nothingness." 

Again there was a pause, for the solemnity of 
the old man's words impressed silence upon bis 
hearers, and as they raised their eyes towards him, 
they perceived that bis hands were clasped together, 
and from the movement of bis lips they knew that 
he was silently praying. 

When he had done, thinking he had intruded 
sufficiently long npon him, Charles rose to with- 
draw. De Lerma did not oppose the prince^s depar- 
iure, but said to him: 

"My age and infirmities will not allow me tö 
attend npon your highness as I desire. But I 
commit you to the care of my grandson, who will 
exercise the rites of hospitality to^^x^ ^ws^ \sk. ^bs?^ 
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behalf. Attend upon the prince, Guzman, and see 
ihat bis higliness lacks nothing/* 

Bowing reverently to the old man, Charles 
quitted the room with De Cea. Buckingham would 
bave withdrawn at the same time, but De Lerma 
begged him to remain. 

From the interview that ensued between them, 
Backingham derived mnch yaluable information 
respecting the court he was about to visit. In de- 
picting the charaeters of the young king Philip IV. 
and of the Conde de Olivarez, De Lerma displayed 
an acuteness and power of Observation that astonished 
his auditor, who rose with a very high estimate of 
the ex-minister's abilities. 

"Beware of Olivarez," said the cardinal-doke* 
"He is my enemy, and because he is so, you may 
think I jadge him harshly when I säy he is 
treacherous and perfidious, bat you will find I am 
right He will feign to be your friend — distrust 
him. He will pretend to promote the match — but 
be sure that he is secretly opposed to it, and will 
prevent it if he can. If you can baffle him, you 
will carry your point; if not, the prince will have 
taken this joumey in vain, and will go back without 
bis bride." 

"I shall not fail to profit by your Eminence^s 
eounsel," said Buckingham, rising. "I have tres- 
paased too long on your time." 
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"Not 80, my good lord^" said the old man. "I 
never meddle now with State afiairs, and indeed I 
had resolved never to do so again, bat as I am smre 
this match will be advantageous to my country, 
and as Heaven has bronght 70a and tbe prinoe 
befbre me, I sbonld not be a true Spaniard if I did 
not aid 70a. Once more, be on 7our guard against 
Olivarez. He is as subtle and as deceitfdl as tbe 
enem7 of mankind. I know bim. Witb tbis cantion 
I bave done." 

So sa7ing, he rang a small silver bell, and the 
snmmons being immediatel7 answered b7 tbe nsher, 
Bnckingham kissed the thin hand extended to bim, 
and retired. 

On inqoiring for the Duke de Cea, Buckingham 
was conducted b7 the ma7or-domo to a npbto 
pictnre-galleiy, where he found him with the prinoe 
and the rest of the part7, who were examiniof 
the paintings b7 Ribera, Zurbaran, Antonio MorOf 
Juan de las Euelas, and other masters of the 
Spanish school, that decorated the walls. A magni* 
ficent Portrait, b7 Sanchez Coello, of De Lerma» 
taken when the duke was minister to Philip II., 
greatl7 interested the beholders. The7 could not 
help contrasting the tall and statel7 figure there 
represented, proud as Buckingham's own, with that 
of the bent and infirm old man whom the7 had just 
quitted. 

The Spanish Match, l. ^^ 
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When the party liad sufficiently examined the 
Ixeäsares of the picture-gallery, they proceeded to 
the tennis-court, the Stahles, and the oraDge-garden, 
and lastly walked forth npon a nohle terrace, com- 
manding an extensive yiew of the plains watered 
hy die river Arlanza. Here they strolled to and 
fro tili summoned to dinner hy the mayor-domo. 

In the evening the whole party attended vespers 
in the beautiful and richly-decorated chapel of the 
Castle. The cardinal-duke was present, having heen 
carried thither in his chair. As he was bronght 
out, at the conclnsion of the Service, Charles and 
Buckingham took leave of him, and received his 
benediction. 

That night the prince and the marquis were 
lodged in a manner more suitable to their rank than 
they had been since they qnitted New-Hall. The 
Pouches provided for them were so luxnrious, so 
different from the hard beds to which they had been 
accustomed of late, that they were both nnwilling 
to arise when called, according to arrangement, at 
an early honr. 

Having partaken of a sumptnous breakfast, the 
whole party repaired to the court, where their horses 
and mules awaited them. The Duke de Cea and 
Don Antonio Gnino insisted npon accompanying 
them as far as Aranda del Duero, and all the party 
having mounted, Charles and his attendants qnitted, 
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with regret, the casde, where thej had been so 
hospitably entertained. 

XXIV. 

El Cortejo. 

The moming was splendid, and gave an almost 
smiling aspect to the sterile plains they had to 
traverse. Having obtained fresb mules at Gumiel 
de Izan, tliey pursned tbeir course, and at last 
reached Aranda, a pictnresque-looking town, built 
on the banks of tbe renowned river Duero, and 
sorronnded by vine-clad Hills, one of whicb was 
crowned by a sanctuary dedicated to the Virgen de 
las Vinas. 

Making their way through a narrow street run- 
ning between overhanging houses, with large bal- 
conies, many of which were graced by darkeyed 
donzellas, they entered the market-place, which pre- 
sented a cnrious spectade, being crowded by country 
folk in quaint dresses. 

Here they alighted at a posada, and after an 
hour^s Test the prince and his attendants took leave 
of De Cea and Don Antonio. 

"Ädios, amigo," said De Cea to Graham, as the 
latter bade him farewell. "We shall meet again 
shortly in Madrid. If I shonld see Dona Casilda 
and the old Conde, you may rely on my zeal in 
yonr cause. Vaya usted cou BioaV 
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Quitting Aranda by a bridge over the Duero, 
tbe banks of which were friuged with trees, aad 
tracking a long and pleasant avenue of Lombardy 
poplars, tbe travellers entered upon a tract of coun- 
try whicb was litUe better than a desert Verj 
wearisome was the joumey throngh this barren 
district, and Graham sadly missed the lively com- 
panionship of De Gea. 

As evening came on they approached the Somo- 
' Sierra — a lofty and rugged cordillera separating 
the two Castiles. As these mountainoos passes had 
an ill reputation, and the travellers had been wamed 
by the Duke de Gea against crossing them at night, 
the party put up at Gerezo de Abajo, a yillage 
situated on an acclivity of the lower part of the 
Sierra. 

In the comedor of the venta at whioh they ob- 
tained aecommodation, the travellers fonnd a cap- 
tain of arquebuzeros and his lieutenant, both band- 
some, active-looking young men, though small of 
stature. 

The host took care to intimate that Captain 
Mendez and Lieutenant Boque, as he styled them, 
were engi^ed in Clearing the mountain passes from 
robbers, and he recommended the travellers to ob- 
tain their escort on the morrow. 

"The captain has a dozen mounted arque buzeros 
wjtb him^^^ Jie said, "and can see you safely across 
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the mountains, if he is so inclined. How say you, 
oaptain?'' he added to Mendez. "Will you escort 
the Caballeros?'' 

"Readily, if they desire it," replied the captain, 
eöurteoasly. "Command me, gentil caballero/' he 
added, bowing to Charles. "Myself and my men 
are at your service." 

"A thousand thanks, captain/^ replied Charles, 
"but we will not trouble yon. We are well armed, 
and do not fear attack." 

"Take my advice, and don't refase a good otfer, 
senor!" cried the host. "You may be well armed, 
but the salteadores wonH give you a chance of fight- 
ing. They lie in ambush behind the rocks, and 
the first intimation you will receive of their pre- 
sence will be a shower of buUets. Besides,'' he 
added, with a significant gesture, "El Cortejo is 
now in the mountains.*' 

"El Cortejo! — who i« he?" inquircd the prinee. 

"If you meet him, you won't need to ask the 
question, senor,*' said the host "Captain Mendes 
will teil you who he is." 

"El Cortejo, senor, is a noted salteador," said 
Mendez. "He was onee a caballero — some say a 
noble — and piques himself upon robbing like a 
gentleman. He has hitherto escaped me, but he 
won't do so long, for I hare certain infonnation 
that he is in the Somosierra." 
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"Ay, there is no doubt he is hereabouts," ob- 
served the bost, with a sly look. "Bnt don't make 
too sure of catching bim, captain. El Cortejo is far 
too conning to allow bimself to be trapped." 

"Wbat will you say if I bring bim bere to- 
morrow nigbt, patron?" remarked Lieutenant Roqae, 
laugbing, and slapping tbe bost on tbe sboulder. 

"I sball say you are a brave man, lieutenant," 
replied tbe bost. "But you won't do it." 

*'Por las brazas de San Anton! but I will," 
cried Eoque. 

"Nay, if you swear it, I will believe you," said 
tbe bost. 

"I bave cbanged my mind, captain, and will 
avail myself of your escort," said Cbarles. 

"I do not press my Services, senor," replied 
Mendez, "but I tbink you will be safer witb me. 
You may cbance to meet El Cortejo. He bas spies 
in tbe village — perbaps in tbis very posada — and 
may be on tbe look-out for you. You start betimes 
to-morrow, I suppose?" 

"Soon after six," retumed Cbarles. 

"Buenl my men sball be ready." 

Meanwbile, supper bad been set upon tbe table 
by a mozo, consisting of an olla podrida, flanked 
by a disb of garbanzos and bacon, an estofado of 
veal, fried sausages, cbickens and rice, and a Mon- 
tancbes bam. 
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To these viands the travellers did ample justice, 
and before they rose from table they contrived, 
with the aid of Mendez and Eoque, botb of whom 
pioved boon companions, to demolish a considerable 
number of flasks of delicious val-de-penas — a wine . 
which, tbe host stoutly asserted, never hanned any 
man, drink as much of it as he might. 

* I shall not put thy assertion to the test, wortiby 
host,' Said Charles, as he prepared to seek bis 
.chamler, while bis companions followed bis ex- 
ample. 

^'Buenas nöches, senores!" cried Captain Men- 
dez, with a laugh. "Lieutenant Eoque and I are 
^oing to have anotber bottle. Don't let any thoughts 
of El Cortejo disturb your slumbers." 

Next moming, as Charles looked forth from bis 
Chamber Tdndow, he perceived a dozen men drawn 
up in the jourt-yard. 

The prince thougbt they did not look much like 
archers, but then he was not famiHar widi the ao- 
coutrements of the Spanish soldiery. Tbe troopers 
he looked ujon were wrapped in long russet cloaks, 
and wore sombreros, and each man had a trabuco 
«lung to bis saddle-bow. MoreoTer, as one of them 
dismounted, Charles perceived that he had pistoh 
•in bis belt. They were mounted on mules, but 
bad in charg^ a couple of borses, ready «.^^^^ 
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and bridled, which evidentlj belonged to their 
leaders. 

On descending to the comedor, tbe prince foand 
Captain Mendez and Eoque, and their frank aid 
well-bred manner dissipated any snspicions which 
the appearance of the arqaebuzeros had inspired. 

"You will find my men badly equipped, seior," 
Said Mendez. "Bat thej are all brave fellows, and 
haye seen good service." 

By this time the rest of the party had aasembled. 
Chocolate was then served by the mozo, ani while 
Charles and the others were partaking of it, Captain 
Uendez said to bis lieutenant, 

"Let six of the men ride on slowly in advance. 
The others can follow us." 

Boque went out at onee to issue the erder, and 
presenüy a trampling in the conrt annotnced that 
the troopers were setting out. . 

Shortly after tibe departnre of thi adranced 
guard, Charles and bis companions proceeded to 
the court-yard, where tfaey found their horses and 
mnles in readiness for them. Captain Mendez was 
in raptures at the sight of the two baios. 

"I am a judge of horses, sexior^** he said to 
Charles, "and I vow to Heaven I uever saw any« 
thing like these barbs. They are pßrfect beauties. 
I am not rieh enough to offer to bfty one of them, 
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,as I know it to be warth three hundred donbloona, 
bat I envj jon the possession of sucb a treasnre.** 

"Were you to offer me a thousand doubloons I 
couU not seil you this barb, captain,** cried Charles, 
as be yanlted into the saddle. **It was giveii me 
by the Duke de Cea." 

'*The duke mnst have a high regard for you, 
senor/' remarked Mendez. "Your barb came from 
the same nobleman, I presume, senor?** he added 
to Baekingham. 

Backingham replied in the affirmative, and patted 
the arching neck of the fiery little animal. 

^^Cielo! what it is to be a duke!'' exdaimed 
Mendez. 

Shortly afterwards, the whole party having 
monnted, the cavalcade quitted the venta, and began 
to asoend the cordillera. 

About a quarter of a league ahead, the advanced 
guard might be seen climbing the rugged mountain- 
side. Captain Mendez rode beeide Charles and 
Buckingham. Then came Graham, with Cottington 
and Porter. These were foUowed by the postilions, 
while Lieutenant Soque, with the rest of the archers, 
broaght up the rear. 

In this way the troop, which, from its increased 
numbers, presented a yery formidable appearance, 
proceeded for more than an hour. By this time 
they had mounted to a considerable height^ tbfi»^^ 
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they still seemed far firom the stunmit of the sierrak 
The Toad was now bemmed in bj rocl^, and in 
manj places seemed well fitted for a robber am- 
buscade. All at once, Charles, who a few moments 
before had been watching their progress, lost sight 
of the advanced guard, and asked Mendez what 
had become of them. The captain could not teil, 
but proposed to ride on quickly and ascertain, and 
invited Charles and Buckingham to accompanj him. 
They complied, and the trio soon left the rest of 
the cavalcade at a considerable distance behind. 
Still nothing could be seen of the archers, nor was 
any answer retumed to the repeated shouts of Cap- 
tain Mendez. 

"What the plague can have happened to them?" 
he cried. "They cannot have been captured by 
El Cortejo. Where the devil are you?" he voci- 
ferated. 

"Here, captain," responded a voice from behind 
a rock close beside them. 

"Soh! I have found you at last. Tis well! 
Show yourselves instantly!" cried Mendez. 

At this injunction, and as if they had been 
waiting for a signal, the six arquebuzeros suddenly 
dashed from behind the rock, and with fierce im- 
precations and threats surrounded the prince and 
Buckingham, and presenting their trabucos at their 
hoAd», threatened to shoot them if they offered re- 
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istanoe. So far firom attempting to check this move- 
ment, Captain Mendez drew aside to facilitate its 
accomplisliment 

"Ha, villain!" exclaimed Charles, drawing a 
pistol and levelling it at Mendez, "thou hast duped 
US. But thou shalt pay for thy treacheiy with 
life." 

So saying, he pulled the trigger, but no report 
followed. 

Buckingham likewise tried to fire, but both bis 
pistols snapped. 

Mendez laughed loudly and derisively. 

"Your pistols have been unloaded, senores," he 
Said. "They will neither härm me nor my men. 
Tou are completely in my power. Possibly you 
guess who I am." 

"I know you to be a robber," rejoined Charles. 

"I am El Cortejo, sef ores," replied the captain, 
bowing. 

After a moment's pause, to allow the announce- 
ment to produce due effect, he added, "No härm 
shall be done you — unless you resist; and in that 
case you will only have yourselves to blame. I 
have fallen in love with these charming barbs. 
You shall give them to me. Do so, and I promise 
you — palabra de honor, senores — that none of 
•your jeffects shall be touched, and that neither you 
nor your companions shall be molested." 
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"What if we refuse?" demanded Charles, 
sternly. 

"In that case/' rejoined El Cortejo, changing 
his tone to one of menace, "I sball still have the 
barbs, and shall leave mj man to deal witb you as 
they think fit, and help themselves to the Contents 
of your alförjas." 

"We had best accept the rascaFs proposition, 
and give him the barbs/' observed Buckingham to 
the prince. "We are caught in a trap." 

"I must beg you to decide speedily, sonores," 
Said El Cortejo. "If you allow the rest of your 
party to come up, I shall not be able to prevent s 
confliet, and the result will be disastrous to you, 
for all your fire-arms have been cared for. Will 
you give me the barbs, or must I take them?" 

"Nay, thou shalt have them," cried Bucking- 
ham. "And may the devil give theo joy of thy 
bargainl It cannot be helped Besistance would 
be idle," he added, in an under tone, to Charles, 
who seemed unwilling to comply. 

"You are right," murmured the prince; "but it 
is vexatious to be thus outwitted.^* 

"Better part with the barbs than with our 
saddle-bags, and, mayhap, with our lives," retumed 
Buckingham. "The knave has got us in his 
dntches. There is no escape." 
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"Ib the bargain concluded, senores?*' demanded 
El Cortejo, who had been watching them narrowly. 

"I have abeady said so/* rejoined Buckinghain. 

"A Word more, and I have done/' retnmed El 
Goriejo. "In half an hoor we shall reaek the 
summit of the mountain. Just before entering the 
vülage of Somosierra, there is a little chapel, de* 
dicated to Nuestra Senora de las Nieves. Arrived 
there, you shall both dismonnt, and deliver me the 
barbs. Pledge me yonr word to do this, and no 
härm shall befal jou/' 

Charles and Backingham gave the requhred pro* 
mise. 

On this, El Cortejo ordered his men to lower 
their trabucos and fall back, and the injonction was 
instantly obeyed. 

"Now, sonores, I mnst heg yon to ride on with 
me,'' he said. 

As there was no help for it, the prince and 
Backingham obeyed. The brigands followed, so 
as to cut off all commnnication betweeu those in 
front and their friends. At last, after a toilsome ride 
of half an hoor's dnration, the summit of the moun- 
tain was attained, and ere long the miserable and 
bleak-looking village of Somosierra came in sight. 
At the outskirts of the village stood the little 
chapel mentioned by the robber chief. 

On reaching this stnictUTft, "E\CiQit\fcyi ^'wsä \» "^ 
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halt Whereupon, without a word being said to 
them, the prince and Buckingham dismonnted, and 
gave him their bridles. 

" You are men of honour, senores," he remarked, 
courteouslj. "I really am sorry to deprive you of 
these charming anhnals. I shonld be sorry, also, 
that you sbould tbink I had treated yon unband- 
somely. Such conduct is inconsistent with the 
character I try to sustain. I therefore offer you, in 
retum for the barbs, my own horse and that of my 
lieutenant They are not bad hackneys, and at all 
events are preferable to mules." 

Though sorely annoyed, the prince and Buck- 
ingham could not help laughing at the proposition, 
and accepted it. 

Just as El Cortejo had dismounted, and was in 
the act of delivering bis horse to Charles, Graham 
rode up, and as he stared in astonishment at what 
was taking place, Buckingham said to him, 

^^Don Carlos and myself have just made an ex- 
change with Captain Mendez, and have given him 
our barbs for bis horses." 

"The deuce you havel" exclaimed Graham, in 
dismay. "What on earth can have induced you 
to make such an arrangement? The captain is 
robbing you." 

"Tm sure your friends won't say so, senor," 
remarked El Cortejo, with alaw^h. 
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"No, no, we are perfectly content. Indeed, we 
esteem ourselves gainers hy the transaction/' said 
Charles, as he sprang on the back of the horse 
ceded to him by the robber chief. 

The next moment, Lieutenant Boque joined the 
group, and at a word from El Cortejo snrrendered 
his horse to Buckingham, and took possession of 
the barb. Cottington and Endymion Porter looked 
completely puzzled, bnt made no remark. 

As soon as El Cortejo had monnted the bean- 
tiful barb consigned to him, he said to the prince 
and Buckingham, 

"You will not need my escort farther, senores. 
There are no robbers on the other side of the 
Somosierra. Vayan ustedes con Dies." 

So sayiug, he put himself at the head of his 
band, and, attended by Boque, rode back the way 
he had coma 

"Deuce take me if I can understand itP' men- 
tally ejaculated Graham, as he followed the prince 
and Buckingham towards the venta. '^But I half 
suspect that the rascal who has just left us is El 
Cortejo." 

XXV. 

The Alcalde of Cabanillas. 

DuRiNa the halt of the troop at the venta of 
Somosierra an examination was mad^^ \i^ ^x^^öt <5Jl 
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Charles, of all the pistols and carbines, when it 
tnmed out that the whole of them had been nn- 
loaded. The cartridges in the bandoliers were like- 
wise empty. No explanation of this alanning dis- 
coyery was offered by the prince and Buckingham, 
who likewise maintained a profound silence as to 
what had passed between them and El Cortejo. 

On quitting the village, the travellers sku*ted the 
snow-covered peaks, which formed the snmmit of 
the mountain; and here the cold was intense, bat 
the temperatore soon became milder as they de- 
scended the southem side of the cordillera. While 
pursoing their conrse they came upon a savage- 
looking pass, where many a morder had been per- 
petrated, as was shown by the nnmeroos memorial 
crosses lining the road. However, they passed this 
^^malo sitio*' without being attacked. At Buitrago 
they obtained a fresh relay of mules, and then 
pushed on to Cabanillas, a small village at the foot 
of the lesser mountain chain. Eiding up to a venta, 
Charles inqtured of the host, who was Standing at 
the door talking to a conple of trayellers, whether 
he could give them aught for dinner. 

"Ay, that I can, your worship," replied the 
ventero, a fat, merry-looking little fellow. "I can , 
give you as good a dinner as you will get between 
this and Madrid — an oUa podrida, fried trout from 
tbe river, poached eggs^ and a qnisado of rabbit" 
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"That will do," said Charles. "Let us have the 
repast with all possible despatch, for we are in haste 
to proceed on onr joumey." 

"I will Order it at once, your worship," replied 
the ventero, rushing into the house. 

As Charles and Buckingham dismounted and 
gave their horses to a groom, the two travellers, 
who had been examining the animals with great 
curiosity, foUowed the man to the stähle. 

Meanwhile, Charles and Buckingham, with their 
attendants, entered the venta and proceeded to the 
comedor, where they sat down, in anxious expecta- 
tion of the ifepast. Bat more than half an hour 
elapsed and no dinner appeared, when a consider- 
able bustle was heard outside, and the door was 
thrown open by the host, who, instead of bringing 
in the anxiously-expected olla podrida and fried 
trout, introduced a stout, consequential-looking per- 
sonage, whom he announeed as Don Timoteo del 
Molino, Alcalde de Cabanillas. The alcalde was 
attended by a couple of grim-looking alguacils, 
wearing long black cloaks, and provided with staves. 
Behind these officers came the two inquisitive 
travellers previously mentioned, while a number of 
muleteers, together with the whole household of the 
venta, male and female, filled up the background. 

When the alcalde had got within a short distance 
of Charles and bis companions , who aro^^o, Ic^ ^^^cqXä 
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him, he called out, "Don Melchior, and Don 
Geronimo, be pleased to step forward, and prefer 
your Charge against these persons." 

"We accuse them of having in their possession 
two horses, of which we have Leen robbed by the 
noted El Cortejo," replied Melchior. "We knew 
the animals the moment we clapped eyes upqn 
them, but we did not venture to claim them tili we 
had obtained your worship's aid." 

"You did perfectly right," replied the alcalde. 
"Where and when were you robbed of the horses, 
senores?" 

"Two days ago, your worship, between Eobre- 
gordo and Somosierra," replied Geronimo. "Our 
belief is that all these persons are bandits. It is 
true they have the air of caballeros, but then your 
worship will bear in mind that El Cortejo afiTects the 
manners of a hidalgo, and that several of his band 
are reported to be ruined spendthrifts of good 
family." 

"I have heard as much," said the alcalde. "Now, 
picaros, what account do you give of yourselves?" 
he added to Charles. 

"We have no account whatever to give," re- 
turned the prince. "We readily admit that we had 
the horses in question from El Cortejo" — (this ad- 
mission produced a great Sensation, and after it had 
Buhsideä the prince went on) — "but if these 
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gentlemen can prove their title to them, to your 
worship's satisfaction, they shall have them." 

"Wonld you have me understand that your 
captain gave you the horses?" demanded the 
alcalde. 

"El Cortejo was obliging enough to give them 
to US in exchange for a couple of barbs, each of 
which was worth a dozen such horses," replied 
Charles. 

"Ha! then you mean to assert that you haye 
been robbed by him?" said the alcalde. 

"Not being in a condition to reject his terms, 
senor alcalde, we thought it best to comply with 
them," rejoined Charles. 

"By San Lorenzo, such appears to be the ordir 
nary practice of El Cortejo," cried Melchior. "He 
gave US a couple of mules in exchange for our 
horses." 

"Very likely the mules were stolen," observed 
the alcalde. 

"Your worship has hit the mark," cried an 
arri^ro, pressing forwärd. "They were stolen from 
me. I have just discovered Capitana and Paquita 
in the stähle, and the poor beasts knew me at once." 

"Did you receive anything in exchange?" in- 
quired the alcalde. 

"Yes, your worship — a miserable donkey," re- 
plied the muleteer. 
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This reply caused mach hilarity among the 
auditors. 

"Holy mother! El Cortejo seems to be at the 
bottom of it all!'' exclaimed the alcalde. 

^^He is the perpetrator of all the robberies in 
the Somosierra, your worship," observed the ven- 
tero. 

"All these worthy and honourable persons appear 
to have been robbed by him," continued the alcalde. 
*^I am at a loss how to settle the matter/' 

"I will show your worship how to settle it," said 
Charles. "Let the two gentlemen restore the mnles 
to the arri^ro, and they shall have their horses." 

"Por nuestra Senora del Carmen! you have cut 
the knot of the difficulty, senor," cried the alcalde. 
"But I am afraid you won't get back your barbs." 

"Not unless your worship can capture El Cor- 
tejo, and I fear there is little chance of that," re- 
joined Charles. 

"Sooner or later I shall catch him, serior," re- 
joined the alcalde. "But it appears to me that 
this matter is at an end. I presume you are con- 
tent, senores?" he added to Melchior and Geronimo. 

"We have good reason to be so," they replied. 
"We are greatly beholden to these caballeros, and 
are sorry to have doubted them for a moment." 

And, bowing to Charles and the others, they 
quitted the room. 
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^^I will go and take possession of Capitana and 
Paquita," said the muleteer, foUowihg them. 

The alcalde was likewise about to depart, bat 
Charles begged him to stay and partake of their 
repast, and the worthy man readilj complied. Ac- 
cordingly, the grim-looking algaadls were dismissed, 
and the room being cleared of all intruders, an ex- 
cellent dinner was soon afterwards placed npon the 
table, to which all the party did justice. 

Just as thej concluded, the yentero rushed 
into the room in a State of great excitement, ex- 
claiming, 

"You have been tricked, sonores — shamefolly 
tricked! — and so have I. What do you think? — 
ii*y> yo^ ^^ never guess., so I must e'en teil you 
— those two travellers, who styled themselves Don 
Melchior and Don Qeronimo, are rogues and robbers, 
and so is the arri^ro, Pablo." 

"What is this you teil us, Tito?" cried the 
alcalde, starting up. "Why, you assured me they 
were honourable men." 

"On my conscience, I believed them to be so, 
your worship," replied the ventero; "but I have 
found out my mistake, and it drives me mad to 
think I could have been so easily duped. They 
owe me three dueros for meat, wine, and lodg- 
ing, and have gone off without paying a single 
cuarto." 
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"Have they carried off tlie borses and mules?" 
demanded Charles, laughing. 

"Ay, plague take 'emi they have, senor," re- 
plied the host "They have galloped off towards 
the Somosiorra, and I hope to San Nicolas they 
may break their necks on the way. Their parting 
words to me were, 'Teil the caballeros we are gone 
to join our noble captain, El Cortejo.' " 

"Let US after them, seriores! — let us after them!" 
cried the alcalde. "Bring out your best mules, 
Tito! — bring out your best mules!" 

"It is impossible we can accompany you, senor 
alcalde," replied Charles. "We must be in Madrid 
this evening. Obey bis worship's Order, good host, 
and bring out your best mules without delay — bnt 
they must be for us." 

"Well, if you are obliged to depart, senores, no 
more need be said," observed the alcalde; "and I 
can only wish you a pleasant joumey." 

Shortly afterwards, the travellers had mounted 
their mules, and were making their way rapidly 
across the vast arid piain which lay between them 
and Madrid. 

Their next halt was at Fuencarral, and some 
two hours later, just as evening was Coming on, the 
walls and towers of Madrid could be distinguished. 

Charles uttered an exclamation of joy at the 
ßigbt, and bis enthusiasm and satisfaction were 
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shared by the whole of tlie cavalcade. For some 
time no one had spoken, but now every tongue was 
let loose, and the flagging spirits and energies of 
the party seemed instantaneously to revive. The 
mules, too, appeared to participate in the general 
exhilaration, and, aware that their joumey was 
nearly at an end, voluntarily quickened their pace, 
and soon brought their riders to the gates of the 
city. 

A certain feeling of disappointment crossed 
Charles as he gazed at the reddish-coloured mud 
walls, gamished with Moorish-looking towers and 
minarets, that rose bofore him, and he almost in- 
volnntarily exclaimed, "Can this be Madrid?" 

"Yes, this is Madrid, yonr highness," replied 
Cottington, who chanced to be near him; "but you 
must not judge of the city by its walls, any more 
than you would fruit by the husk " 

"Were the walls ten times uglier than they are, 
they would be welcome to me as Mecca to the de- 
vout Mussulman!" cried Charles. "But let us not 
linger outside. The gate Stands invitingly open. 
Follow me, gentlemen." 

Having passed through the archway, the travel- 
lers found themselves in a park. A wide road run- 
ning through it soon brought them to a woody 
Valley, which lay between them and the city. At 
the bottom of the hollow, extendiu^ Vi ^wsä ^^Nsäm^ 
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on either hand, was a broad open space, wherein 
was collected a great concourse of well-dressed per- 
sons of both sexes, who were promenading to and 
fro as if in a mall. Gottington informed Charles 
that tliis pleasant spot was the Prado. 

Though tempted to linger witbin tbe Prado, the 
travellers passed tlirougb tbe gay groups, and mount- 
ing tbe acclivity on the farther side of tbe woody 
Valley, reacbed tbe opening of tbe splendid Galle 
de Alcala, whicb, at tbis part, might be justly styled 
a Street of palaces. 

"At last you are in tbe *very noble and very 
loyal' city of Madrid, as Enrique IV. styled it," re- 
marked Gottington to tbe prince. "Tbe Madrilenos 
say it is tbe only capital — solo Madrid es corte. 
Wbetber it deserves tbe distinction, your bigbness 
will determine hereafter. Shall we go on? The 
House of Seven Gbimneys is bard by." 

Proceeding for a sbort distance along tbe Galle 
de Alcala, tbe cavalcade, under the guidance of 
Gottington, diverged into a narrow street on the 
right, bemmed in by tall babitations, and eventually 
reacbed a small plaza, at tbe farther end of whicb 
was a large sombre-looking mansion, flanked on 
either side by high walls, evidently endosing a 
garden. A featore in tbis house, whicb instantly 
attracted tbe attention of Gbarles, as well as of such 
ot bis attendants as had not previously seen tbe 
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stractnre, was its massive and singiilarly-shaped 
chimneys. 

'^ Behold it!^' cried Cottington, pointmg to the 
mansion. "Behold the House of Seven Chinmeys!" 

"Let US count the chimneys, and make sore," 
cried Bnckingham. "His majesty desired precise 
information on the subject By Heavenl there are 
only six." 

"Count again, my lord," rejoined Cottington, 
langhing. "Your eyes deceiye you. There are cer- 
tainly seven." 

"No such thingl" exclaimed Bnckingham, con- 
fidently. "I appeal to his highness and to all pro- 
sent whether I am not right There are two Stacks 
— and three chimneys in each Stack. The house is 
improperly named." 

"We are all of your lordship^s opinion," cried 
those appealed to. 

"The designation is perfectly correct," remarked 
Cottington. "I will back my assertion by any wager 
your lordship pleases." 

"Where, then, is the seventh chimney?" cried 
Bnckingham. 

"It is just as visible as the others," retumed 
Cottington. 

"To you it may be, but plague take me if I can 
discem itl" cried Bnckingham. "There must be 
witchcraft in the matter." 
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"I hope not," observed Charles, gravely. "Giye 
US an explanation of the mystery, Sir Francis." 

"That is easily done, your highness," replied 
Cottington. "It is there," be added, pointing to a 
cupola in the centre of the bnilding. 

A loud laugh, in which all bat Buckingham 
joined, followed this explanation. 

'^Bah! that is not a chimney," cried the marquis, 
incredulously. 

"Excnse me, my lord, it is the main chimney 
— la chimenea principal, as the Spaniards say," re- 
joined Cottington. "There is a curious story con- 
nected with that chimney." 

"Yon mnst find another occasion to teil it, Sir 
Francis," observed Charles. "We will now enter 
the house." 

"Rightly called, I maintain, — 'La Casa de las 
Siete Chimeneas,'" rejoined Cottington, determined 
to have the last word. 

END OF THE FIBST BOOK« 
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I. 

The Earl of Bristol. 

While Charles and bis attendants were examin- 
ing the ontside of the Honse of Seven Chimneys, 
and questioning the propriety of its designation, two 
persons were seated in a large lofty room on the 
groond floor at the rear of the mansion. 

They had not long retnmed from the Prado, and 
their talk was of no very serions or important mat- 
ters, and chiefly referred to the persons they had 
met during their promenade. Both of them were 
very handsome-looking men of middle age, but so 
different in appearance that it was easy to teil at a 
glance that one was an Englishman and the other a 
Spaniard. 

In age the Englishman might be abont forty- 
three, and in addition to possessing a tall and grace- 
ful fignre, and a noble and prepossessing conntenance, 
lighted by keen grey eyes, he had an air of great 
distinction. His manners were polished and refined, 
and from his long residence in Madrid and constant 
intercourse with the court, he had contracted a 
gravity of look and deportment befitting a high- 
bom and high-bred Castilian. His darklodBÄ^^Vösöik 
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were cut short, so as to display a well-shaped head 
and lofty brow, replete with intellect, were streaked 
with grey, but bis pointed beard and moustacbes 
were still black. His doublet and large trunk hose 
were of brown velvet, and his mantle of the same 
material. His throat was encircled hj a stiffly- 
starched ruff, and by his side he wore a long rapier. 
We need scarcely say that this distinguished per- 
sonage was the Earl of Bristol, then English am- 
bassador extraordinary to the coiirt of Madrid. 

Endowed, as we have shown, with remarkable 
qoalifications both of mind and body, John Digby, 
who was of an andent Warwickshire family, and 
nearly connected with the unfortunate Sir Everard 
I^igty, an actor in the Gunpowder Treason, was 
well quaMed to shine at a court like that of James, 
where personal graces went for so much. Accord- 
ingly, when, after spending some years in foreign 
travel, young Digby was presented to the king, he 
was very graciously received, and bade fair to be- 
come chief favourite. Quickly appointed a gen- 
tleman of the privy chamber, knighted, and made a 
member of the Council, Sir John Digby was sent as 
ambassador to Spain on two occasions — both of 
which missions he discharged in a very satisfactory 
manner. Subsequently he proceeded to Germany to 
negotiate terms of peace for the Elector Palatine, 
but though the embassy resulted in failure, its iU 
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success is to be attributed to James rather tban bis 
ambassador. 

Some years prior to our story, tbe able and ac- 
tive diplomatist we are describing bad been raised 
to tbe peerage as Lord Digby, and rewarded for bis 
Services by tbe castle and domains of Sberbome, of 
wbicb Sir Walter Kaleigb bad been unjustly de- 
prived; but to give ^clat to bis foortb and last mis- 
sion to Madrid, tbe purpose of wbicb was to treat 
witb Pbilip rV., tben newly come to tbe tbrone, for 
tbe band of bis sister, tbe Infanta Maria, be was 
created Earl of Bristol. On bis arrival at tbe 
Spanisb capital, Bristol, in conjunction witb tbe re- 
sident ambassador, Sir Walter Aston, zealously ad- 
dressed bimself to tbe object of bis mission, and, 
tbougb be encountered numerous obstacles, sufficient 
progress was made to Warrant bim in believing tbat 
tbe matcb would be accomplisbed. Buckingbam, as 
we bave previously sbown, bated Bristol, and it was 
witb tbe design of robbing tbe ambassador of bis 
anticipated trinmpb, tbat tbe favourite proposed tbe 
romantic joumey to Madrid, described in tbe fore- 
goiog cbapters. 

We now come to tbe Spaniard, who was a much 
smaller man tban Bristol, but well made and very 
bandsome. His complexion was dark, bis eyes of 
tba same bue, and bis brows and bair jet black. A 
pointed beard completed tho fine oval of Im ^^^k.^^ 
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Hiß manner was fascinating, bat an indefinable ex- 
pression of conning pervaded bis features. His 
habiliments, cloak, ponrpoint, and böse were of black 
velvet, and well became bis graceful figore. Aronnd 
bis neck be wore tbe cross of Calatrava. This crafty 
personage was no otber tban Don Diego Sarmiento 
de Acuna, Conde de Grondomar, wbo bad been for 
several years ambassador at tbe Englisb court, and 
hy bis adrpit flattery of tbe monarcb, bis bribes to 
tbe yenal conrtiers, and bis great diplomatic skill, 
bad been eminentlj successfal in carrjing out tbe 
purposes of bis mission. Admitted to great fami- 
liarity bj James, and able to approacb bim at bis 
festive moments, wben be was not entirely master of 
bimself, Gondomar bad frequently obtained impor- 
tant secrets from tbe nnguarded king. Believing 
Gondomar to be devoted to bis interests, Backingbam 
kept np a correspondence witb bim on bis retum to 
bis own court. It will be remembered tbat a private 
despatcb from Gondomar, erging Buckingbam to 
bring tbe prince to Madrid, decided tbe favourite 
upon tbat course of action. Ostensibly, Gondomar 
was on excellent terms witb Bristol, but be consorted 
witb bim cbiefly for tbe purpose of reporting bis 
proceedings to Buckingbam. 

*^It is Strange tbere are no despatcbes from Eng- 
land," remarked Bristol. "For tbree days I bave 
looked impatiently for tbem, but none arrive. I 
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have had no answer to my letter of the 4th Fe- 
bruary, and yet it required an immediate responsa^' 

'^^0 doubt King James cannot make up bis 
royal mind, my lord," rejoined Gondomar. "We 
know he is vacillating in bis policy." 

"But be leaves me in a State of indecision whicb 
is very perplexing, and may be prejudicial to our 
interests," said Bristol. "I speak frankly to you, 
count, because I know you to be a stauncb supporter 
of the match." 

'^I desire it as much as any Englishman can do * 
— more so, perhaps," remarked Grondomar. "But 
there is no reason for uneasiness. The next intelli* 
gence you get from England will be satisfactory, 
depend upon it. Perhaps the Courier may have been 
stopped in the mountains. El Cortejo and bis band 
are in the Somosierra. The last Courier from Paris, 
who arrived two days ago, was robbed of bis letters». 
Your despatches may possibly be in El Gortejo's 
possession.^' 

"This is a deplorable State of things, count," 
said Bristol — "really disgraceful to the country." 

"It is bad enough, I admit," rejoined Gondomar, 
"but the evil cannot be remedied. We shall always, 
I fear, have salteadores in our sierras. No sooner is 
one band exterminated than another Springs up. 
There have always been the Seven Boys of Ecija. 
If your despatches sbould not aniv^ \.o-Ti\^\.^^^^cÄL 

The Spanish Match, L ^^ 
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cause a detacbment of arquebazeros to be sent to 
the SomoBierra." 

"You are very good, count. His Most Catholic 
Majesty owes it to bis subjects, and to such as enter 
bis dominions, tbat tbe bigbways be kept clear." 

"You forget, my lord, tbat I myself bave been 
robbed on Shooter's Hill, witbin balf an bour of 
London," replied Gondomar. "I see little difference 
between your bigbwaymen and our salteadores, ex- 
cept tbat tbe latter are tbe bolder villains. But let 
US cbange tbe subject. You were not at court to-day. 
The king noticed your absence, and spoke of it to 
the Conde-Duque." 

"And wbat said Olivarez?" inquired Bristol, 
curiously. 

"He could assign no cause, but promised to see 
your lordsbip to-morrow; so you may prepare for 
the Visit" 

"Heaven grant tbe despatch may arrive in the 
interim!" cried Bristol "I am puzzled bow to 
act" 

At tbis moment tbe door opened, and a young 
man came in. Tbis was Harry Jermyn, son of Sir 
Thomas Jermyn, and tbe ambassador^s chief secre- 
tary, 

"Wbat news, Jermyn?" cried Bristol, eagerly. 
**Has tbe Courier arrived? Have you got tbe des- 
patcb?'' 
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"No, my lord," replied Jennyn, whose counte- 
nance wore a very singular expression, "but a gen- 
tleman is without who has ridden post from Lon- 
don." 

"Ha! he may bring a letter, or a message from 
the king," cried Bristol. "Who is it, Jermyn?" 

"He gave a very unpretending name, my lord," 
replied the young secretary, unable to repress a 
smile. "He calls himself Tom Smith." 

"Tom Smith! 'Sdeath! how should I know him, 
when there are ten thousand Englishmen so called? 
Is he a gentleman?" 

"He has the air of one, my lörd," replied Jer- 
myn. 

"Well, admit him." 

On this the Conde de Gondomar arose to depaxt. 
But Bristol stopped him. 

"Stay, count, I pray you," he said. "Tarry at 
least tili I ascertain whether this Tom Smith has 
any private message for me." 

Meanwhile, Jermyn went to the door, and called 
to the person outside, who instantly marched into 
the room. 

Totally unprepared for such an apparition, Bristol 
did not at first recognise the tall figure in travel- 
soiled habiliments, and funnel-topped boots covered 
with dust, as that of the magnificent Marq[uis o£ 
Buckingham; but as the 8o-eaVV<idL "lom ^tsöÖo^ ^^Ar 
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vanced, and came more within the ligHt, the tmth 
flashed upon the earl. Better prepared, Gondomar 
knew the marquis at once. 

"My lord of Buckingham!" exclaimed Bristol, 
greatly astonished. "Do I indeed behold you?" 

"Yes, I am here in person in Madrid, my lord, 
and only just arrived," replied Buckingham. 

"You are heartily welcome," said Bristol. "This 
is a most unlooked-for pleasure. But Jermyn told 
me you had ridden post from London. Surely he 
must be wrong?" 

"I have ridden every mile of the way, my lord, 
and I promise you I found it a devilish long jour- 
ney," rejoined Buckingham. 

"I dare say you did," said Gondomar, cordially 
saluting him. "I am glad you have got here safe 
and sound, and have escaped the bandits of the 
Somosierra." 

"I can give the last news of them," replied 
Buckingham. "I have been robbed by El Cortejo. 
I did not lose much by him, though, and I must 
say he conducts his nefarious business like a gen- 
Üeman." 

"I have so many questions to ask your lordship, 
that I scarcely know where to begin," said Bristol; 
"but my first dutiful inquiries must be in regard to 
my liege lord the king, and our gracious prince. 
How fare they both?" 
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"Both well," replied Buckingliain. "The king 
was in liis wonted health when I took leave of him 
in Whitehall. And as to the prince — whj he can 
speak for himself." 

"Whatl is bis highness here?" cried Bristol, in 
extremity of surprise. 

"My brother Jack, who represents Hm, is in the 
ante-chamber," replied Buckingham. 

"Heaven and earth! can it be? I am lost in 
wonderl" cried Bristol. "Why did you not teil me 
this before, my lord? I fly to his highness." 

"Stay where you are," rejoined Buckingham. 
"I will summon him. Prithee come in, brother 
Jack," he added, calling at the door. 

Charles forthwith entered the room. His habili- 
ments and boots, like those of Buckingham, gave 
evidence of the long joumey he had undergone; but 
his looks did not manifest much fatigue, and his de- 
portment was as dignified as usual. 

As he came in, Bristol and Gondomar instantly 
threw themselves at his feet, and expressed the 
liveliest satisfaction at beholding hiuL Thanking 
them for their welcome in the most gracious terms, 
Charles raised them, and said to Bristol, with a 
smile, "Tou did not expect to see me here, my 
lord?" 

"In tmth I did not, your highness," replied the 
earl. "I never dreamed of such an event B^ ^^ 
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unexpectedness of your arrival heightens mj joy at 
beholding you." 

"You can guesB wliat brings me to Madrid — 
eh, my lord?" said Charles, with a glance at GJon- 
domar. 

"Your highness can have but one errand," re- 
plied Bristol, bowing low. 

"Yes, the motive of your highness's joumey is 
easily divined," remarked Gondomar. "The most 
chivalrous prince in Europa is come in person to 
Claim his bride. Such an act of gallantry and 
courage, performed by a private gentleman, woiQd 
excite our admiration — how much, then, must we 
be moved, when the caballero andante is heir to a 
throne!" 

"Without taking too much credit to myself, 
count," said Charles, "I may say that the joumey 
has been attended with some little peril, and with 
some obstructions, as I will hereafter recount to you. 
I have travelled &om London incognito, under the 
simple name of Jack Smith, and my lord marquis 
here has played the part of my brother Tom. We 
have only been known by those names throughout 
the joumey. Our escort häs been slight, consisting 
merely of Cottington, Endymion Porter, and Dick 
Graham — all of whom are here. As you will na- 
turally suppose, we have had some stränge adveu- 
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tures hj the way, and, indeed, haye courted them 
rather than shunned them/^ 

"That I can readily believe," remarked Bristol. 

"Twice or thrice we have fallen among robbers, 
and have even been taken for robbers ourselves," 
pursued Charles j^*' and to give you an idea of the 
horses and mnles, good, bad, and detestable, that 
we have ridden, would be impossible. But, on the 
whole, we have had a merry time of it. Have we 
not, brother Tom?" 

"The merriest three weeks I have ever known, 
brother Jack," replied Backingham. "I am only 
sorry the jonmey is at an end." 

"I cannot go quite so far as that," said Charles, 
**but I shall always look back to it with pleasure." 

"There is only one thought that mars my delight 
at beholding your highness," remarked Bristol, some- 
what gravely. "Forgive me if I venture to inquire 
whether this journey has been undertaken with your 
royal father's sanction?" 

"That question, which should never have been 
asked, my lord," interposed Backingham, haughtily, 
"is sufficiently answeied by his highness's presence 
here — and by my presence." 

"Make yourself quite easy, my good lord," said 
Charles, kindly, to Bristol. "I had his majesty'a 
entire sanction for the jonrney. I have letters frouL 
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htm to jonrself, to Sir Walter Aston, and to the 
king." 

"J am glad to reoeive that assnrance from your 
highness's lips/' rejoined Bristol "Knowing yoor 
augnst father's tender love for you, I could scarcelj 
conceive that he would allow you to incor such 
risks. I am sure he never consulted the councilJ^ 

"His majesty feit it to be necessary for the suc- 
cess qf his plans that the prince should repair to 
Madrid," observed Buckingham, with cold signifi- 
cance; "and, being certain that the joumey would 
be opposed by the Council, he kept it secret To 
me, my lord, he entrusted the precious charge of 
his son." 

"Am I to understand that his majesty is dis- 
satisfied with my conduct?" said Bristol ^ in a tone 
that showed how much he was hurt 

"You will understand that henceforward the treaty 
is under my management," rejoined Buckingham, im- 
periously. 

"Then I am superseded?" cried Bristol. 

"You have a master," said Buckingham. 

"A master in you, my lord — not so," rejoined 
Bristol, with equal haughtiness. 

"In the prince," said Buckingham. 

"I acknowledge his highness," said Bristol; "but 
you, my lord — never I" 

"That remains to be seen," muttered Buckingham. 
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"A truce to this, my lords," said Charles. "Let 
not my arrival at Madrid be marked by a misunder- 
standing between you. You have been overiasty, 
Geordie. My royal father and myself fully appre- 
ciate your Services, my good lord," he added to 
Bristol; "and it is from no distrust of your zeal, 
either on the king*s part or my own, that I have 
come here. His majesty feit that my presence must 
bring the matter to a speedy issne. Bat I shall be 
guided by your advice." 

Bristol bowed deeply, but was too muph moved 
to make any other reply. 

"Your highness may command me in every way," 
said Godomar to Charles. "I am an Englishman at 
heart, and will serve you as faithfuUy as one of your 
own subjects." 

"I shall not hesitate to put your zeal to the test, 
count," rejoined Charles. "To-morrow you shall 
make known my arrival to Olivarez." 

"It will surprise him as much as it has surprised 
me," observed Bristol. 

"And perhaps be equally displeasing to him," 
muttered Buckingham. 

"It will gratify me to obey your highness's com- 
mands," said Gondomar. "I will not venture to 
predict vhat will follow the announcement, but I 
am sure to-morrow will be a day of rejoicing, such 
as has rarely been witnessed, at our court, A^3A\ö 
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one person whom I forbear to mention, the news of 
your arrival will be more welcome than words can 
teil.". 

"ßhe ought to be the first to know it," cried 
Charles, eagerly. **Can it be so managed?" 

^'The task is di£&cult and dangerous; but I most 
prove my devotion to your highness, and I will," 
Said Gondomar. "The Infanta shall know of your 
arrival to-night. Nay, more, you shall see her, if 
you are so minded." 

"The grand object of my joumey will then be 
accomplished," cried Charles, transported with de- 
light 

"Ah! but you may not be able to exchange a 
Word with her," said Gondomar. "Your highness 
must consent to be entirely under my control. The 
slightest imprudence on your part would destroy me. 
Ask my Lord Bristol, and he will teil you how 
rigorous are our notions of etiquette, and how great 
will be the hazard I shall incur." 

"Most assuredly you will risk disgrace, count," 
rejoined Bristol. "Let me dissuade your highness 
from the ßtep." 

"The adventure is too much in accordance with 
my wishes to be resisted," said Charles. "I will 
consent to anything, count," he added to G^n- 
domar, "provided I can obtain sight of the In- 
fanta." 
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In that case jou must accompany me to the 
palace/* said Grondomar. "You need make no 
change in your attire. When there, I will find you 
a disguise. I engage that you sbaU see the Infanta, 
but I rely on your discretion." 

"You may entirely rely upon it," rejoined 
Charles. 

"We will go at once," cried Gondomar. 

"Hold, prince!" cried Bristol, throwing himself 
upon his knees, and catching hold of Charles's 
cloak, "I entreat you not to take this rash step. 
The chances are a hundred to one that you are 
discovered, and if so, the treaty will be effectually 
broken. Besides causing a great scandal which can 
never be forgiven, you will inevitably bring dis- 
grace and ruin on the Conde de Gondomar." 

"Do not think of me, your highness," said Gon- 
domar. "I am ready to go with you at all hazards. 
You have set us all such an example of courage and 
gallantry, that we are bound to imitate it. I shall 
be proud to play a small part in this romantic ad- 
venture." 

"You will play a very important part in it, if 
you bring me to her I love," said Charles. 

"Listen to me, prince, I implore you!" cried 
Bristol, eamestly. "Do not despise my counsels, 
or you will repent it." 
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At tUs moment Backingbam approached the 
prince on the other side, and wbispered in bis ear, 

"I raean to do so," replied Charles, in the same 
tone. "Rise, my good lord," he added to Bristol. 
"I know that your advice is well meant, but I 
cannot follow it. Yon make no allowance for a 
lover's impatience. An opportunity presents itself 
to me of seeing the Infanta — think you I will 
neglect it?" 

"My lord of Buckingham, I must appeal to 
you for aid, said Bristol, eamestly. "The prince 
has been entnisted to your charge by your sovereign 
majster. You have the greatest influence with bis 
higbness. Exert it now, and prevent this rasb 
Step." 

"I am not disposed to regard the matter in the 
same serious light as yourself, my lord," replied 
Buckingham, indifferently. "Besides, the prince 
is a knight-errant" 

"You will be answerable for any ill oonsequences 
that may ensue," said Bristol, stemly. 

"I am content to bear the responsibility," re- 
tumed Buckingham, throwing himself with an air 
of great nonchalance into a chair. 

"Good night, my lords," cried Charles. "We 
shall meet early in the moming." 
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"Long ere that, I trust," said Bristol. "Think 
not I shall retire to rest tili I know tliat your high* 
ness has safely retumed." 

"I am perfecdj easy," laughed Backingkam. 
"I know that Gondomar will take good care of your 
highness, and I skall, therefore, go to bed as soon 
as I have snpped. Buena fortuna!" 

Charles and Gondomar then prepared to quit 
the room, but Bristol stopped them. 

"Hold a moment!" he cried. "Since your high- 
ness is resolved to go in spite of my remonstrances, 
I pray you to leave the honse privately, so that 
none may know of your departure. I will make 
some excuse to your attendants, and give them to 
understand you have retired to rest. It is of the 
last consequence that your visit to the palace be 
kept secret'* 

"There your lordship is perfectly right," said 
Gondomar. "Every precaution should be taken 
to ensure secrecy. The visit must not even be 
suspected." 

"To guard against that risk," said Bristol, "do 
you, count, pass forth as is your wont, and when 
you are out of the house repair to the garden gate, 
where I will bring his highness presently. You 
know the place?" 

"Perfectly," replied Gondomar. 
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And with a significant glance at Bnckingham, 
he qnitted tbe room. 

As soon as he was gone, the Earl of Bristol 
opened a window which communicated by a short 
flight of Steps with the garden. Descending hj 
this outlet, the prince gained a broad grayel walk, 
bordered by a parterre, adomed with Oleanders, 
myrtles, and other flowering and fragrant shmbs. 
The garden was of considerable extent, and ap- 
peared to be charmingly laid out in the formal taste 
of the period, with clipped alleys and beds of 
flowers, and boasted some tall cypresses, and two 
extraordinarily large mulberry-trees, which are even 
now in existence. The night was calm, the stars 
shone brightly in the deep blue heavens, the moon 
w^ in her first quarter, and hung like a crescent 
on high. All was hushed in repose, and the silence 
was only broken by the nightingales amid the trees. 
Viewed from the garden, whence its füll size conld 
be discemed, themansion presented a very imposing 
appearance. 

"You are well lodged here, my lord," said 
Charles, looking back at the house. 

"I have no canse for complaint,^^ said Bristol. 
"There is a good garden, as you see; and though 
the House of Seven Chimneys is not so large as 
York House," he added to Buckingham, who had 
come out with tliem, "it is large enough for me." 
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"Are there seven chimneys, my lord?" cried 
Buckingham. "I donbt it, for I have counted 
them." 

"Most certainly there are," replied Bristol. "It 
is no misnomer. I will convince you of the fact 
to-morrow. Your lordship is not the only person 
puzzled by it Originally there were only six 
chimneys, but a seventh was built in jest.'' 

"Under what circumstances?" demanded Charles. 

" Yonr highness shall hear when you have leisure 
to listen to the story," replied Bristol. "We are 
now at the gate." 

With this, he onlocked the door. Podted on the 
other side of it they found Gondomar. 

"Your highness can come forth," said the latter. 
"The coast is quite clear." 

"Take the key with you," said Bristol, deliver- 
ing it to the prince. "Betum this way. I will be 
on the watch for you. I shall not know a moment's 
peace tili I behold you again. Heayen guard your 
highness!" 

Charles then passed out, and having secured the 
door, aecompanied Gondomar along a narrow lane 
running between high walls, the outer of which 
skirted the convent of San Q^ronimo. 

On reaching the plazuela, in front of the House 
of Seven Chimneys, they found Gondomar's coach, 
and, immediately entering it, "wet^ &fw«^ ^w^j^ 
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the Calle de Alcala and the Calle Mayor, to the 
grand plaza, in which stood the royal paUce. 

IL 

Of the Meeting between Obarles and the Infant» Maria. 

The old Palacio Beal of Madrid, to which our 
Btory refers, mnst not be confounded with the exist- 
ing palace, which, comparatively speaking, is a 
modetn building, being only completed about a 
hundred years ago. The ancient structure was, in 
fact, the Moorish Alcazar, and had been the abode 
of the Caliphs tili they were driven from New 
Castile to Granada. It was first occnpied as a 
palace by Enrique IV., towards the close of the 
fifteenth Century, but few changes were made in it 
tili the time of Charles V., when the pile was par- 
tially rebuilt and enlarged, and its original character 
materially destroyed. Philip IL may be said to he 
the first Christian monarch who dwelt within the 
Alcazar of Madrid, for until the completiön of the 
Escorial, in 1584, he made it his chief residence. 
Not tili the reign of this gloomy monarch did Ma- 
drid itself become the capital of Spain, and firom 
the same epoch must be dated the importance of 
the city. Few changes were made in the Alcazar 
by Philip LH., who was perfectly content with the 
palace bequeathed to him by his illustrious sire; 
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and Pliilip IV. bad as yet been too short a time <m 
the throne to attempt anj improvements. Though 
heterogeneous in its architecture, and certainly not 
so beautiful as it bad been in tbe days of its Mos- 
lem rnlers, tbe royal palace of Madrid was a vast 
and magnificent pile, occupying a most command- 
ing Position on tbe beigbts overlooking tbe Valley 
of tbe Manzanares. Immediately beneatb tbe royal 
edifice, extending from tbe foot of tbe eminenee 
on wbicb it stood to tbe banks of tbe river, was tbe 
Campo del Moro, part of wbicb was laid oat as 
gardens. 

Yiewed eitber from tbe grand plaza, from tbe 
ralley, or from afar, tbe palace presented a most 
striking and pictoresque appearance. It was entered 
by two Moorisb gates, tbe beautifol arcbitecture of 
wbicb was bappily undisfigored, and tbe boildings 
sorrounding tbe spacions conrt were studded witb 
cupolas and minarets. Above tbese towered tbe 
ancient keep, witb its zig-zag batüements and turrets 
at eacb angle. Besides a number of small courts, 
tbe pakoe comprebended a snperb patio, snrrounded 
by apartments, laid out in tbe Arabian style. Such 
were tbe principal featores of tbe Alcazar, as it was 
still generally called. Opportnnities of examining 
it more in detail will occor as we proceed. 

The coach of tbe Conde Gondomar was instantly 
admitted into tbe onter court of tb^ Tgni^Aj^ \r3 '^oä 
The Spanish Match. I. ^ 
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warders stationed at the gate. In tbis court several 
carriages were drawn up, and the place was crowded 
with lacqueys in magnificent liveries, grooms of the 
Stahle, arquehusiers, alaharderos, and footmen hold- 
ing torches that cast a ruddy glare on the walls. 
On alighting, Gondomar and the prince entered the 
palace hy the grand portal, in front of which a 
guard was stationed; hut instead of mounting the 
grand staircase, they passed through a door at the 
rear of the spacious vestibule. Charles now found 
himself in a long passage, dimly lighted hy lamps 
hung at distant intervals. Evidently communicating 
with the apartments of the various snbordinate 
of&cers of the royal household, this passage hrought 
them to a hack staircase, mounting which, they came 
to an Upper corridor, containing the lodgings of the 
meninos, or pages, appointed to attendjupon the 
queen and the Infanta. This corridor was lighted 
in the same manner as that on the ground floor, and 
as Gondomar traversed it, he counted the doors on 
the right hand, and stopping at the ninth, opened it 
The room was vacant, hut a lamp was huming on 
the table, and the noise caused by their entrance 
hrought out from the inner room a tall, handsome 
young man, attired in a doublet and mantle of orange- 
coloured satin, embroidered with gold. The menino 
— for such he was — expressed bis surprise by his 
looka, bnt he made no remark. 
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"I want you to do me a Service, Pepe," said 
Gondomar. 

"Your lordsbip has 011I7 to command me," re- 
plied the menino, bowing. 

"It is a very simple matter, and will give you 
no trouble," said Gondomar. "All I wish you to do 
is to lend tbis caballero a dress." 

"Witb tbe greatest pleasure," retumed Pepe. 
"Pray gtep tbis way, senor, and you sball cboose 
one for yourself." 

"Hold a moment, Pepe," said Gondomar. "You 
ougbt to understand tbat tbe caballero means to per- 
Sonate you." 

"Personate mel" exdaimed Pepe, in alarm. 
"Tbat is quite anotber affair. Your lordsbip must 
excuse ma I donH like it. I sball bave to bear 
tbe blame of any indiscretion tbe caballero may 
commit." 

"Give yourself no uneasiness, Pepe," said Gon- 
domar. "Tbe caballero bas tbe strengest motives 
for caution. Equip bim in your newest suit. You 
sball bave it back in an bour." 

"In spite of tbese assurances, my mind misgives 
me," said Pepe. "But I am under too many obli- 
gations to your lordsbip to refuse. Come witb me, 
senor." 

And be took Cbarles into tbe inner room, from 
wbicb, in a sbort space of time, tbe igtV&&% ^\sihsst.^%^ 
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attired in gannents of orange-colonred satin, like the 
menino. The habiliments miglit have been made 
for bim, so well did they fit 

"Bravo! This will do admirably!" cried Gon- 
domar, on bebolding bim. 

"Yes, tbe caballero makes a very handsome 
page/' Said Pepe; '^but let bim keep clear of the 
other meninos and nsbers, or he will assnredly be 
detected.*' 

"Never fear," rejoined Gondomar. "Await onr 
retnm." 

So saying, he qnitted the room with Charles. 

From the corridor the count and tbe newly-made 
page proceeded through a variety of passages, up 
and down staircases, nntil they came to a snperb 
snite of rooms, the Windows of which, Gondomar 
informed bis companion, overlooked the Valley of the 
Manzanares. All these were ligbted np, but there 
was no Company within them, only a few attendants 
Standing near the open doors, wbo bowed respectfnlly 
as Gondomar passed on. 

At length the count and bis companion came 
to a grand saloon, at the door of whieh two gen- 
tlemen nsbers, bearing wands, were stationed. Only 
the central chandelier was ligbted, so that the two 
extremities of the vast ball were, comparatively 
speaking, buried in gloom. A concert was going 
forwari in this part of the saloon, and Cbarlea 
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leamt £rom his condactor that the chief performevd 
at it were members of the royal family. Sarrotmded 
hj meninos and meninas, intermingled with a few 
courtiero and ladies of rank, all Standing, sat, near 
a table on which some mosical instruments were 
placed, the young King of Spain, with his youthful 
and lovely qneen, his two brothers, the Infantes Don 
Carlos and the Cardinal Don Fernando, both of 
whom were mere boys, and the peerless damsel, 
whom Charles had travelled so f ar to behold — the 
Infanta Maria. There she sat in the midst of the 
group, the objeet towards which all eyes were tumed, 
for she had just taken up a mandoline, and was 
abont to sing. 

Oondomar and Charles, who had noiselessly ad- 
vanced to a short distance within the saloon, stood 
still, and the prince, who was enraptured at the sight 
of the Infanta, held his breath to listen. 

After a brief prelude she began. Her song was 
one of those romantie ballads which breathe of love 
and chivalrj, and told bow a Spanish maiden was 
carried off hj a Moor, and after long captivity was 
delivered by her knightly lover. The utmost effect 
possible was given to the words and Charles was 
altemately melted hj tenderness, moved to pity, and 
ronsed to martial enthusiasm. The singer^s voice 
was exquisite, and the prince feit a void in his breast 
Ifhen the sweet notes ceased. Perha^ift \£ %\ä \ä^ 
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known whose ears were drinking in those melodious 
Sounds, she conld not have produced them. 

This ballad closed tbe concert, and when it was 
over the royal party feil into conversation. Counsel- 
ling the prince to remain where he was, Gondomar 
stepped forward, and, after making a reverence to 
the king and queen, entered into conversation with 
the Infanta. 

Charles was now able to study the features of 
his mistress, and as he looked at her his admiration 
increased. The Infanta Maria was just seventeen, 
and her charms were well calculated to inflame the 
prince. She possessed the same slight symmetrica! 
figore as her sister, Anne of Austria, and if they 
had been together it would have been diMcult to 
decide which of the two was the most beantifoL 
Maria had tender blue eyes, soft and deep as summer 
skies, beautiftilly pencilled eyebrows, a ravishingly 
fair complexion, fall lips that blnshed like coral, and 
teeth like pearls. Her face was oval in form, and 
her features charming, though not classically moulded« 
Her tresses were of a light golden hue. Their sole 
Ornament on the present occasion was an oleander 
flower, placed at the side of the head. Her attire 
was of black velvet, embroidered with gold, which 
set off the dazzling faimess of her skin. Lovely 
as she was, it was evident that in another year she 
would be lovelier still. Her manner was gracefiil 
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and capüyating, and had none of the coldness and 
reserve that Charles expected. He forgot tbat he 
saw her when she was entirely unrestrained by 
etiquette. 

When Charles conld remove his gaze from the 
Infanta, he tumed to the young King of Spain, 
whose features strongly resembled those of his sister. 
Philip had a very youthfal appearance — indeed, 
he was under twenty — and this juvenile look was 
heightened by a slight gracefal figure, blonde locks, 
large blue eyes, a complexion of almost feminine 
delicacy, and small hands and feet that even an 
Andalosian dame might have envied. His features 
were well formed) but his visage was somewhat long, 
and he had the protruding under lip which marked 
his line, and proclaimed him a descendant of 
Charles Y. A fair silken moustache shaded his 
Upper lip, and with a slight pointed beard in some 
degree counteracted the effeminacy of his expression. 
In stature he was tall, and his person well pro- 
portioned, though slender. His manner was high 
bred and haughty. His vestments were of camation 
satin embroidered with black silk and gold, and 
displayed his elegant figure to great advantage. 
Around his neck he wore the Toison d'Or, and the 
cross of Santiago- was embroidered on his mantle. 
Naturally indolent and feeble in character, the young 
king was entirely govemed by his favourite as^d^ "cssoer 
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nister, the Conde-Duque de Olivarez, but he posaessed 
higbly cultiyated tastes, and was a great patron of 
art and letters. 

Philipps two brothers, as we bave said, were 
merely boys — the eider, Don Carlos, not being 
more than fifteen — but they were well-grown, well- 
favoored striplings, and promised to become fine- 
looking men. In aspeet and manner, the Infante 
Don Carlos differed totally from bis brothers. His 
expression was thoughtfol, and bis countenance was 
stamped with a gravitj far beyond his years. His 
features were regnlar, his complexion dark, his ejes 
large and black, and his hair, which he wore short, 
of the same hue. His gravity and dark complexion 
delighted the people, who remarked, when he showed 
himself among them, **At last we have got a prince 
of our own coloor." Don Carlos had no particular 
title or post, but, as heir to the throne, ranked aa 
second person in the kingdom. He had a large 
revenue, and was allowed precisely the same ward- 
robe as the king. His costume on the present 
occasion was of camation satin, embroidered like 
that of his royal brother. 

The Infante Don Fernando was fair, with blonde 
locks, tender blue eyes, and a skin soft and smooth 
as that of a girl. Indeed, with his slim figure and 
regulär features, he looked like a damsel habited 
as a page. His habiliments were of black velvet 
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Yonng as he was, the Infante Don Fernando was a 
prince of the Chnrch, having alreadj acquired the 
dignitj of cardinaL He was also Archbishop of 
Toledo, aecounted the highest spiritnal dignity in 
Christendom after the Papacy, inasmuch as the 
Chancellorship of Castile was annexed to it, and he 
possessed the large annaal revenue of ihree hnndred 
thoosand crowns. At the moment when CharWs 
eye feil upon him, the boy-cardinal, archbishop, and 
chancellor, who had infinitely more the air of a 
page than of a grave ecclesiastical dignitary, was 
conversing with the Papal Nuncio, who formed one 
of the party, and occapied a seat between him and 
the king. 

One person alone remains to be ' described — 
perhaps the most attractive of the party. This was 
the yonng qneen, Elizabeth of France. She was 
only just nineteen, and consequently still in the 
spring of her beanty. But she was very lovely, and 
had a noble figore. Her transparently .white skin 
set ofF to perfection her splendid black eyes, arched 
brows, and rieh black tresses. The yonng qneen 
had great vivacity of manner, langhed frequently so 
as to display her pearly teeth, and her looks and 
gestnres were so eloquent and expressive that 
Charles almost fancied he could understand what 
she Said. 

Not muoh time, however, was allowed Kw^ ^^ 
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forther Observation, for it soon became evident that 
the party was about to break np. The Nuncio was 
the first to rise. Bespectfolly saluting their majesties, 
he retired, being condacted to the side-door hj the 
mayor-domo mayor, the Conde de Puebla. Shortly 
afterwards the king and qaeen prepared to depart, 
and, while taking leave of the Infanta, her majesty 
embraced her tenderly. The royal pair, followed 
by the two young princes, and a crowd of courtiers 
and attendants, and preceded by the Conde de 
Pnebla, passed out at the side-door. 

The only person now left of the royal party was 
the Infanta, and she lingered because Gondomar had 
made her understand that he had some intelligence 
to commnnicate to her. 

"What have yon to say to me, count?" she 
whispered, as the attention of the meninos and 
damsels of honour was diverted by the departnre of 
their majesties. 

"Prepare yonrself for a great surprise, prin- 
cesa,'' replied Gondomar, in the same tone. "He is 
here." 

"He! — who?'' exclaimed the Infanta, fixing 
her large eyes inquiringly upon him. 

"Who eise could it be but your lover, Don Carlos 
Estuardo?" replied Gondomar. 

"Yon amaze me!" she cried, blashing deeply. 
"I did not know the prince was in Madrid." 
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'^He has 011I7 just arrived, and no one will be 
made aware of the circumstance tili to-morrow,*' 
replied Gondomar. "But he could not control bis 
impatience to behold 70a, so I consented to bring 
bim bere, and make 70a acquainted witb bis pre- 
sence." 

"Wbere — wbere is be?" demanded tbe Infanta, 
in a Yoice tremulous witb emotion, and scaFcel7 
daring to look round. 

"Yonder — on tbe rigbt — disguised as a page." 

"Heavensl if be sbould be discoveredl" eried tbe 
Infanta, witb increasing emotion. 

"Calm 70urself, princesa, or 70U will attract 
attention. He is d7ing to sa7 a word to 70U." 

"It must not be," sbe replied. *'He is im- 
prudent to venture bere at alL You sbould not bave 
brougbt bim, count." 

"I could not resist bis passionate pra7ers," said 
Gondomar. "Neitber would 70U blame me, if 70U 
bad beard bim. Have 7on not a word for bim, 
princesa?" 

"I know not wbat to 8a7. Teil bim — sa7 I bid 
bim welcome.", 

"Is tbat all? It is but little, metbinks, for a 
lover wbo bas come so far to bebold bis mistress." 

"No more, m7 lord. We sball be observed." 

On tbis, Gondomar bowed and feU back, but be 
kept bis eye fixed upon tbe Infanta. 
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For a moment she looked izresolQte. She then 
ealled to her dnena, Dona Elvira de Medanilla, a 
Btatelj, middle-aged dame with a severe aspect, who 
had luckily been engaged with Padre Ambiosio, 
the Infanta^s confessor, doring the foregoing dis- 
course, and signified her Intention of retiring. This 
was the signal for the meninos and meninas to 
withdraw, and they accordingly made their re- 
verences to the Infanta, and departed — the pages 
trooping off in one direction, and the nuiids of 
honour in another. 

As soon as they were gone, the Infanta .made a 
gracions movement to (rondomar, and moved slowlj 
down the grand saloon, attended by Dona Elvira. 
They passed close by Charles, who bowed reveren- 
tially as they drew near. , 

Then for the first time the eyes of the lovers 
met, and it was only by a great effort that Charles 
repressed the impolse that prompted bim to spring 
forward and throw himself at the Infanta^s feet 
He was still watching her departing figore, as she 
glided down the saloon, when he was joined by 
Gondomar. 

"What think you of yonr mistress, prince?" in- 
qoired the coont 

**She is an adorable Creatore," replied Charles. 
"Oh! that I conld have said one word to her! To 
he so near and yet be debarred from speech — 'tis 
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enougli to drive one mad! Bat look!" he added, 
with an irrepressible exclamation of delight. "Bhe 
retnms — and alone." 

"Nothing like a woman's wit," said Gondomar. 
*'She Las contrived to give her duena the slip, and 
will afford your highness the opportunity you so 
eagerly desire of exchanging a word with her." 

As they spoke, the Infant», who had left Dona 
Elvira at the lower end of the salon, came on 
quickly. Gondomar, followed by Charles, advaneed 
to meet her. 

"I have forgotten my fan, coont," said the In- 
fanta, as she approached. "I must have left it on 
the table with the music." 

'*I will bring it to you in an instant, princesa,^^ 
eried Gondomar, flying towards the table. 

The eagerly-desired moment had come. Charles 
was alone with the Infanta. Bat his agitation was 
so great that he coald scarcely profit by the oppor- 
tanity. 

^'Forgive me for thas presenting myself before 
yoa, princess," he cried, at length. *'LoYe has 
broaght me to Madrid — love for yoa, princess. 
Love, therefore, most plead my excose. Yoor Image 
cheered me on doring my long and toilsome joomey, 
and when I arrived here this evening, I was deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to behold you. \ \«?^^^ 
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iherefore, presented myself to jou in this gnise. 
Forgive me, {»iiicess! forgiye xne!" 

**Yoa plead so eamestly, prince, that I must 
forgiye jou," slie replied. "I ooght not to have 
granted this interview — so contraiy to etiquette 
and propriety. Bat I coold not allow you to go 
away without telling 70a how sensible I am of your 
gallantry and devotion." 

"Oh, princess!" exdaimed Charles, passionately. 
**I dare not throw myself at your feet and teil you 
how much I adore you. But I implore yon to satisfy 
me that my love is not unrequited/* 

"I think I can love you, prince," she rejoined. 
**Bat I mnst consolt others before I dare answer the 
qnestion explicitly." 

"What others?" cried Charles. "In such a case 
you have only to consult your own heart." 

"But I have been taught that in trusting to such 
guidance I may be misled," replied the Infanta. 
"My feelings may deceive me." 

"Say not so, princess!" cried Charles. "The 
heart never deceives. It will not be tutored. Speak, 
then, according to its dictates, and answer me frankly 
— can you love me?" 

"I am forbidden — strictly forbidden — to answer 
such a question, prince, without the king, my bro- 
ther's, consent," she replied. 

"Wio has forbidden you?" demanded Charles. 
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"My confessor, Padre Ambrosio — my duens, 
Dona Elvira — all who have charge of me,'' retomed 
the Infanta. 

"Have they ever spoken to you of me?" asked 
Charles. 

"Often. They are constaiitly talking albout yoa. 
They describe you as a charming young prince, 
bnt — " 

"Bat what?" cried Charles. "Do not hesitate to 
teU me." 

"They say you have one great fault, which connter- 
balances all yonr merits. You are a heretic.'' 

"Why, so I am in religion, but not in love, 
sweetest Maria/' retomed Charles, smiling. "Bat I 
mean to allow yoa the free exercise of yoar faith. 
Will not that saf&ce? It ooght, methinks.'* 

"It woald be far better if yoa coald conform to 
my faith,'' said the Infanta. "There woald then be 
no obstacle to oar anion, and I shoald feel that it 
woald be approved by Heaven. You woald then be 
withoat a faalt, and I coald give yoa my entire 
aflfection." 

"And can yoa not give it me as it is?" de- 
manded Charles. 

"I cannot promise," she rejoined. "I mast first 
try to convert yoa." 

"The effort will be vain, princess," said Charles. 
"My religioas tenets are unchangeabte, ^^sX."V^^t»r 
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mise 70U — and indeed ihe king mj father has so- 
lemnly engaged for me — that jon stall have the 
fall and free exercise of jour own faith — you and 
jonr children. That is all I can do. Is it not 
enough?" 

"I rnüst consider," replied the Infanta. "I most 
consolt Padre Ambrosio.'^ 

"I feel I have an enemy in yonr confessor, prin- 
cess/* Said Charles. "Bat I did not anticipate a dis- 
cassion like this on oar first meeting." 

"It is best we shoold anderstand eaeh other, 
prince," she retamed. "I am a devoat Catholic'' 

"Yoa are a bigot, bat a very charming one, 
Maria/* said Charles. 

At this moment Grondomar retamed. 

"Yoar fan, princesa/* he said, bowing and de- 
livering it to her. 

"Yoa have been long, count,'' she remaiked, 
with a smile. 

"Nay, madam, I feared to interrapt'^ 

"Adios, prince,'* eried the Infanta to Charles. 
"Think of what I have said to yoa." 

"One Word more before we part, Maria?'* he 
cried. 

She made no response, bat tripped off to her 
daena. 

"All has gone well, I trast, prince?" inqaired 
Grondomar. 
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"The In£anta is charming, but somewhat bigoted," 
retumed Charles. "She has told me plainly that 
afae will convert me, and I have told her equally 
plainly that she will fall in the attempt" 

"This is the work of her confeasort Padre Am- 
brosio, who has enjoined her to ma&e yonr high- 
ness's adoption of the faith of Borne the price of her 
hand,^^ said Gondomar. "Bat rest easy. The king 
will give her to you without any conditions. Bat 
now that oar object has been attained, the sooner 
we depart the better." 

They then qaitted the saloon. In the ante- 
chamber throngh which they had to pass several 
coortiers were collected, and Gondomar was obliged 
to stop for a moment to speak to them. Charles 
moved on to a short distance, and waitcd for liim. 

As soon as Gondomar coald disengage himself, 
he was harrying towards the prince, whcn a tall, 
handsome yoong man, attired in morrey-coloured 
velvet, and possessing a very striking physiognomy, 
stopped him. 

" A moment, coant," said the yoang man. " Obligo 
me with the name of yonder page. It is the firHt 
time I have seen him in the palaco. Ho has a very 
lemarkable coantenance, and a very stately figure. 
I shoald like to paint him." 

"I will teil him so," roplied Gondomar. "IIo 
will be proad to hear that he liaa alttÄ.Q.\Ä,^ ^^ *^.- 
The Spanish Match, I, 'i^ 
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teniion of so great a painter as Don Diego Yelas- 
quez de Silva." 

'^But 70a do not teil me his name, count,*' said 
Velasquez. 

"You shall know it to-morrow, Don Diego," re- 
tnmed Gondomar, hastily. 

"Meantime, I will teil it you," rejoined Velas- 
quez. "I noticed him in tlie grand saloon just now, 
and I tlien suspected who he was, though, as he 
kept aloof, I could not be quite sure. But now I 
have no doubt whatever on the point. There cannot 
be two such heads. That page, my lord, is Prince 
Charles of England." 

"Hush!" exclaimed Gondomar. "Let your Ups 
be fast sealed, Don Diego." 

"Fear not, my lord," said Velasquez. "The 
prince's secret is safe with me. I dare not make 
the request, but if his highness will deign to sit to 
me for his portrait, he will confer the greatest obli* 
gation upon me." 

"I will not fail to mention the matter to him, 
Don Diego," replied Gondomar. "Meantime, I rely 
on your secresy." 

With this he bowed to Velasquez, and rejoining 
Charles, told him what had just occurred, mention- 
ing, at the same time, the request of the great 
painter. 
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"It will gratify him deeply if your higliness 
tliinks fit to comply with it," he said. 

"He shall paint my portrait for tlie Infanta, as 
a companion picturo to the one painted by Lim of 
her higliness, which is in my possession," rejoined 
Charles. "Teil him so." 

"I will make him happy at once," replied Gon- 
domar. 

And he flew back to Velasquez, whoso dark 
cheek flushed, and whose eyes brightened, as the 
message was communicated to him. Placing his band 
npon his heart with a look of ineffable gratitude, ho 
bowed to the prince, who graciously retumed the 
salutc. 

All tliis passed with great rapidity, and fortu- 
nately did not attract attention. 

In another minute Charles and Gondomar were 
traversing corridors and passages, making their way 
towards Pepe's lodging, which they reached withont 
further Interruption. Here the prince resumed his 
own attire with as much expedition as possible, and 
having warmly thanked the menino for the service he 
had rendered him, he proceeded with Gondomar to 
the great court, where they found the coach waiting 
for them. 

Ere long they had reached the House of Seven 
Chimneys, and alighting in the plaznela, at once 
repaired to the garden gate. On nnlocking it., tiv5irj 
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fonnd the Earl of Bristol, who was keeping watch, 
wrapped in his cloak. 

Gondomar then took his leave, promiaing to make 
bis appearance at an early hour on the moirow, to 
receive the prince's commands. 

'^Heaven be praised your highness has got back 
in safetyl" exclaimed Bristol "Have you seen the 
Infanta?" 

"Seen her and spoken with her," replied Charles. 

"Amazementl^^ cried the earl. "This is indeed 
a romantic incident." 

"You will say so, my lord, when you leam all 
particcdars,*' replied the prince. 

Having secured the gate, the earl conducted the 
prince to the hoose. All the inmates had retired to 
rest, but a coUation was laid out in one of the lower 
rooms. Charles, however, declined to partake of it, 
and was at once taken to the spacious Chamber pre- 
pared for him. A magnificent couch invited bim to 
repose, and shortly afterwards, throwing himself 
upon it, he sunk into slmnber. 

III. 

The White Dov». 

The Windows of the Chamber in which Charles 
slept looked towards the garden, and as he arose^ 
perfectly refreshed by a night of sound repose, he 
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attired bimself without waiting for bis attendants, 
and threw open tlie casement The moming was 
bright and beautiful, tbe sky cloudless and of tbe 
deepest blue, and a gentle breeze came laden with 
the scent of orange-blossoms and fragrant flowers. 

Beyond the garden walls, on the left, arose the 
roof of the convent of San Francisco, with a church 
adjoining it, the bells of which were now jingling 
musically. On the right, through an opening amid 
the houses, could be seen in the distance the lofty 
ränge of the Guadarrama mountains, with their 
jagged peaks covered with snow. The garden itself, 
with its orange-groves, its tall cypresses, its two 
large mulberry-trees, each with a seat beneath it, its 
parterres and pleasant walks, adomed with statues 
and marble urns ülled with flowers, seemed to invite 
him to stroU forth. 

A charming concert arose from the trees, and 
Charles was listening to the melodious strains poured 
forth by the little warblers, when a snow-white dove, 
which had been gently cooing in one of the mul- 
berry-trees, flew towards the casement at which he 
stood, and, without manifesting the slightest alarm, 
alighted on the sill close beside him. Charles did 
not move, for fear of disturbing the bird, and there 
it remained pluming itself and regarding him with 
its lovely eyes, until the opening of the Chamber 
door scared it away. Greatly to Charles's satis- 
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faction, however, the dove almost instantly rettumed, 
and settled on the same spot The person who had 
just entered the Chamber was Sir Bichard Graham, 
and the prince pointed out his prettj visitor to him. 

'^The appearance of this beautiful bird, the 
emblem of all that is pure and holy, at a jancture 
like the present, m&y be accepted as a fortunate 
omen," said Charles. "Do yon not think so, Sir 
Richard?" 

"Assuredly, your highness," replied Graham. 
*'Bat to my mind the dove looks like a love- 
messenger, and may have a letter from the Infanta 
nnder its wing." 

"Pohl that is an idle thought," replied Charles. 
"The poor bird brings me no letter, but it giyes 
me hope." 

"A propos of letters, I have one for your high- 
ness," remarked Graham. 

"From the king my father?" cried Charles, 
eagerly. 

"No," replied Graham. "You will be surprised 
when you learn from whom it comes. I pray your 
highness to observe the superscription — 'AI muy 
noble, y muy ilustre Senor, Don Carlos Estuardo.'" 

"Who can have wrilten it?" cried Charles, in 
surprise. 

"You can satisfy your curiosity by breaking the 
seal," said Graham. "But, before doing so, let me 
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offer Jon an agreeable piece of information. The 
two barbs given you by the Duke de Coa have 
been sent back." 

"Indecd!" exclaimed the prince. 

"They wero brought here by two muleteers 
before daylight this moming," said Graham, '^and 
are now safe in the stables of the House of Seven 
Chimneys. Perhaps that letter may relate to them." 

"Prithee, read it to me," said Charles. 

Graham then opened the letter, and read aloud 
as foUows: 

"Serenisimo Senor! 

"Though a robber, I am a man of honour. 

"Tour highness will, therefore, conceive how 
deep must have been my displeasure on finding 
that two of my band, Melchior and Geronimo, had 
dared to carry off the horses wbich yonr highness 
and the noble marquis accompanying yoa had con- 
descended to take in exchange for your barbs. 

*^In Order to meet the justice of the case, and 
as an example to their comrades, I immediately 
caused both rascals to be shot I trust their punish- 
ment will be satisfactory to your highness. 

"But, after an occurrence so opposed to my 
notions of honourable conduct, I cannot think of 
retaining the barbs, and I therefore send them back 
to your highness and the noble marquis, with «. 
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proFound expression of regret for tlie annoyance you 
have experienced. 

"Your highness will not be surprised that I am 
acquainted with your exalted rank, as well as with 
the rank of your noble companion, when I infonn 
jon that a Courier from London, bearing despatches 
from your royal father, and two couriers from Paris, 
with despatches mentioning your visit to that capital, 
are now in my hands. These couriers shall remain 
for twelve hours in the Somosierra, as I have reason 
to believe their detention for that tiine will be agree- 
able to your highness. They shall then come on 
with the despatches. 

"Your highness, I trust, will credit me when I 
State that, had I been aware at the time whom I 
had the honour of escorting, you should never have 
known me as other than Capitan Mendez. 

"Viva le Principe de Inglaterra! 

"El Cortejo." 

"A Strange epistlel" exclaimed Charles, langh- 
ing. "This fellow piques himself upon his nice 
sense of honour. He riohly deserves it, no doubt, 
but I should be sorry to see him hanged. 

"He deserves to be rewarded rather than 
hanged," rejoined Graham. "He has made all the 
amends in his power by shooting those two rascals 
and sending back the barbs. In fact, he has ren- 
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dered your higbness an important service. Had he 
not detained the couriers, yonr arrival in Madrid 
mast have been known last night, and then you 
could not have taken the king and Olivarez by 
ßurprise." 

"Nor have visited the palace last night,'* said 
Charles, slniling. 

"Is it possible you did so?" cried Graham, in 
amazement. "I thöught your higbness had retired 
to rest early." 

^^I spent more than an hour at the palace, and 
saw the whole of the royal family in their pri- 
vacy." 

"Witbont making yourself known?" 

"Witbout making myself known — save to the 
Infanta." 

"By Heaven! you have done wondersi" ex- 
claimed Graham. ^^The Duke de Cea spoke of the 
strictness of Spanish court etiquette, and declared it 
would be impossible for your higbness to obtain a 
private interview with the Infanta." 

"De Cea was wrong, Dick. The impossibility 
bas already been accomplisbed," replied Charles, 
laughing. 

"In truth, your higbness is a veritable preux 
Chevalier, and bas come to conquer," said Graham. 
"The affair is already settled." 

"Not quite," rejoined Charles, gravely. "I sboiiLl 
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have feit ratber despondent this moming, Jiad not 
that dove cheered me." 

Just at this moment the door was opened by 
Backingham, who unceremonioosly entered, accom- 
panied hj Gondomar. The marquis was arrayed in 
the splendid habiliments which he had procnred 
from MaroUes in Paris. 

"I have to congratulate yonr highness on yonr 
success last night," he said. "Yon have begun the 
game admirably, and have won the first stake. Gon- 
domar teils me you have not only seen the Infanta, 
bnt conversed with her." 

"I owe my success entirely to the count's ma- 
nagement," said Charles. ^'£at on calm reflection 
I feel it was a very rash proceeding, and ought not 
to have been undertaken." 

"Repentance comes too late," said Backingham. 
"But I see nothing to regret" 

"BLaving just come from the palace," said Gon- 
domar, "I am able to give your highness positive 
assurance that yonr secrot visit is whoUy nnsus- 
pected. In fact, no rumour whatever of your arrival 
at Madrid has as yet got abroad. I have come here 
to leam your pleasure, but as certain formalities 
must b^ observed, I will venture to suggest that my 
lord of BuckiDgham shall accompany me to acquaint 
bis majesty with your arrival." 

"Precisely the course I meant to eojoin," said 
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Charles. ''60 at once. I will not stir forth tili 
yon retum. Yet stay!" he added, arresting their 
departore. "It may be proper to consolt my lord 
of Bristol before yon take this step/' 

'^I cannot consult Bristol on any point/' said 
Bnckingham, hanghtily. ^^If your highness thinkg 
fit, let him go with Gondomar. Bat in that case 
they must go without me." 

"Nay, in Heaven's name, go!" said Charles, 
who was well aware of the jealous nature of his 
favonritc. 

Buckingham and Gondomar then bowed and 
withdrcw, and as the door closed upon them, Charles 
muttered to himself, "Henceforward I shall be a 
mere puppet in the hands of others — to be played 
with as they think proper." 

Shortly afterwards, the prince took a solitary 
stroU in the garden to enjoy the beanty of the 
moming, and think over his interview with the In- 
fanta. With mixed emotions, he recalled each word 
she had uttered, and, in spite of all his efforts to 
shake it off, a fear came over him that his hopes 
would be blighted. To lose the Infanta would be 
worse than death. Yet it was possible, from what 
she had said, that religious differences might separate 
them. 

While indulging in these meditations, he had 
seated hiroself ben^ath o»e of the xqääwtj-nx^^'«.. 
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A slight noise attracted bis attention, and looking 
np, he perceived that the milk-wliite dove liad 
settled over his head. 

"That gentle bird gives me new hope," he ejacu- 
lated. "I will cast o£P all doubt and despondencj. 
The Infanta will be mine.'' 
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